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Science without borders 


The idea of standardizing science and removing barriers to research mobility across Europe is 
simple, but putting it into practice has proved more challenging. 


change. European heads of state agreed to establish a utopian 
cross-border system that would allow the free exchange of 
ideas, technology and, most crucially, researchers themselves. 

According to the official timetable, this European Research Area 
(ERA) should be in place by next year. Fat chance. Writing in this 
publication last month, Paul Boyle, the president of Science Europe, 
the Brussels-based organization of research councils, outlined the 
not inconsiderable obstacles to putting some of the apparently sim- 
ple changes into practice, and argued that the timetable imposed was 
much too short (P. Boyle Nature 501, 157-158; 2013). 

This week, Nature spoke to Robert-Jan Smits, director-general of the 
research commission of the European Union (EU), which published the 
2013 ERA progress report on 20 September. He thinks otherwise: imple- 
mentation is way overdue. “We've been talking about this for 13 years!” 

The idea is devilishly simple, but the devil, as always, is in the detail. 
According to the commission's plan, each member state should distrib- 
ute most of its national research funds competitively. Research agencies 
should allow some funds to be shared across borders to address grand 
challenges or to build research infrastructures. Recruitment should be 
open and merit-based. Universities and research institutes should pro- 
mote gender equality. Information should be open access. The idea is 
for all countries to have the same standards within which their scientists 
can thrive, and for all the barriers to research mobility to be removed. 

Not all of it is difficult, Smits says. “How hard can it be for a univer- 
sity to put together a gender action plan? Yet fewer than 20% have.” He 
reels offa list of other failures detailed in the September report. Almost 
half of researchers surveyed say they are unhappy with the transpar- 
ency of recruitment procedures at their institutes. In some nations, 
barely 40% of research funds are distributed through competitive calls 
(in the most ERA-compliant countries the figure is closer to 80%). 
Countries have been slow to participate in joint research programmes 
that pool national money, or to make it easy for all comers to use some 
European scientific infrastructures. 

But as an EU representative, Smits spins positive, listing the 
improvements that have been achieved and insisting that there is still 
time for the ERA process to be completed before 2014 ends. 

The Nordic countries, Germany and the United Kingdom are doing 
well in the ERA process. Smits would not be drawn on which countries 
are doing badly, although it is likely that many of the former commu- 
nist countries who have joined the EU since 2007 are among them. 

Next year, the research commission will bring out the sticks if slow 
progress continues. It will name and shame non-complying countries, 
as well as organizations such as Science Europe and the League of 
European Research Universities that signed up to deliver the ERA to 
timetable. And if that doesn’t work, as research commissioner Maire 
Geoghegan-Quinn told European ministers last week, the commis- 
sion will consider drafting legislation to legally require steps towards 


r MVhe turn of the millennium was a time of optimistic ideas of 


the ERA to be taken — a particularly painful prospect for the world 
of academia, which likes to be self-governing. 

So who is to blame for the ERA being off schedule? The commission is 
scientists’ favourite whipping boy, but cannot be handed the blame this 
time. The universities and research organizations must shoulder a large 
share of the responsibility for not putting into 


“Without raising practice what they signed up to do. After all, it 
the potential, is these organizations scientists who will ben- 
the European efit from all that the ERA stands to offer. But 
research base those organizations cannot be held respon- 
willremain sible for the genuine difficulties in breaking 
static.” through endemic corruption in countries such 


as Romania, which actively operates against 
merit and competition (although stands to gain the most from the ERA). 

Does it matter if the ERA is not fully in place next year, especially given 
that the research base is better than it was as a result of the exercise? In the 
short term, it perhaps does not. Europe will muddle through. In the long 
term, yes it does. Without raising the potential by spreading world-level 
excellence from rich countries such as Germany and the United King- 
dom to the periphery, the European research base will remain static and 
will probably be overtaken by growing Asian economies. 

The commission is right to keep up the pressure. Europe's academic 
community has not found a way to govern itself into a system that 
gives equal opportunity to all of its scientists. Maybe it never will. It 
seems that the carrot — a more secure and high-flying future — is 
not enough. The stick of having rules enforced from above may prove 
more effective. m 


Dangerous work 


Behavioural geneticists must tread carefully to 
prevent their research being misinterpreted. 


a way to identify children who needed extra help in school. It was 

only later that the growing eugenics movement began to promote 
use of the tests to weed out the less intelligent and eliminate them 
from society, sparking a debate over the appropriateness of the study 
of intelligence that carries on to this day. But it was not the research 
that was problematic: it was the intended use of the results. 

As the News Feature on page 26 details, this history is never far 
from the minds of scientists who work in the most fraught areas of 
behavioural genetics. Although the ability to investigate the genetic 
factors that underlie the heritability of traits such as intelligence, violent 


Jeers tests were first devised in the early twentieth century as 
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behaviour, race and sexual orientation is new, arguments and attitudes 
about the significance of these traits are not. Scientists have a respon- 
sibility to do what they can to prevent abuses of their work, including 
the way it is communicated. Here are some pointers. 

First: be patient. Do not speculate about the possibility of finding 
certain results, or about the implications of those results, before your 
data have even been analysed. The BGI Cognitive Genomics group in 
Shenzhen, China, is studying thousands of people to find genes that 
underlie intelligence, but group members sparked a furore by predict- 
ing that studies such as theirs could one day let parents select embryos 
with genetic predispositions to high intelligence. Many other geneticists 
are sceptical that the project will even find genes linked to this trait. 

Second: be accurate. Researchers should design studies on the basis of 
sound scientific reasoning. For instance, in light of increasing evidence 
that race is biologically meaningless, research into genetic traits that 
underlie differences in intelligence between races, or that predispose 
some races to act more aggressively than others, will produce little. 
Furthermore, it is common for small studies of behavioural genetics 
to go unreplicated, and there are increasing concerns that the science 
of behaviour more generally suffers from poor practice, exaggeration 
and irreproducibility (see Nature http://doi.org/n2m; 2013). Scientists 
should refrain from claiming that they have found a basis for any com- 
plex trait until the results have been replicated and confirmed in large, 
definitive studies, such as multiple meta-analyses. 

Third: be sensitive. Even if scientists have truly honourable inten- 
tions, they must realize how easy it can be for studies on socially 
favoured groups to seem self-serving. For instance, BGI’s study of 
exceptionally intelligent individuals is itself led by people who are 
unusually bright, even in the cognitively enriched domain of science: 
there is a child prodigy who dropped out of high school to work on 


genomics; a physicist who graduated from university at age 19; and 
an International Mathematical Olympiad gold medallist. When such 
people make statements in favour of selecting embryos for intelligence, 
it can seem to the public as if the researchers think that society would 
benefit from the birth of more people just like them — even if this is 

not what they have in mind. 
Finally: be proactive. Once scientists are sure of their results, they 
usually do their best to explain the signifi- 


“Scientists have cance of their work in academic publications. 
aresponsibility But these texts are often impenetrable to the 
to do what they public and may include technical terms that 
can to prevent can be misinterpreted by non-specialists. 
abuses of their To provide clarity, scientists would do well 
work.” to follow the example of the Social Science 


Genetic Association Consortium. In June, 
this group published a paper on genetic variants associated with 
educational attainment (C. A. Rietveld et al. Science 340, 1467-1471; 
2013). Accompanying this was a nine-page Frequently Asked Ques- 
tions document that, in plain, easy-to-understand language, addressed 
such questions as why the researchers did the study, what they found 
and what the implications of the work are — and are not (see go.nature. 
com/7mov2j). The document spelled out that the consortium had not 
found ‘the gene’ for educational attainment, that each genetic marker 
found has only a very small effect on length of schooling, and that 
any policy response based on that single study would be premature. 

Scientists cannot be held responsible every time someone misinter- 
prets their work. But simple steps such as these could help to prevent 
and address some of the potential distortions of behavioural genet- 
ics — and could help to ensure that society continues to support the 
work. 


Cross the road 


Research on chickens is legitimate — but 
scientists and funders must learn to justify it. 


of science. So it is entirely right for them to question funding 
decisions. If they do, granting agencies should have mechanisms 
for responding in ways that are informed but not patronizing. 

On 18 September, the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council 
(AHRC) announced nine grants, most of which aimed to bridge the gap 
between science and the humanities. The majority were uncontrover- 
sial. Nobody blinked, for example, at the £1.95 million (US$3.1 million) 
given to Colin Blakemore of the Institute of Philosophy in London for 
a project entitled ‘Rethinking the Senses: Uniting the Philosophy and 
Neuroscience of Perception. No eyebrow was raised when Randolph 
Donahue at the University of Bradford got £1.98 million to study ‘Frag- 
mented Heritage: From the kilometre to the nanometre: Automated 3D 
Technology to Revolutionise Landscape, Site and Artefact Analyses. 

But when Mark Maltby at Bournemouth University was awarded 
£1.94 million for ‘Cultural and Scientific Perceptions of Human- 
Chicken Interactions; the reaction from some tabloid newspapers was 
predictable. “A birdbrained idea? Outrage as academics are handed 
£2m to study how humans interact with CHICKENS,’ crowed The 
Daily Mail. “Chicken study costing £1.9million of taxpayers’ funds 
causes a flap,” squawked The Daily Express. 

Why the outrage? Could it be that journalists came across the 
AHRC press release, recognized the word ‘chicker’ in the morass of 
science-speak and went for an easy sell — lambasting the indulgence 
of barmy boffinry with taxpayers’ money at a time of austerity? Why 
‘easy’? Well, whereas not many people know much about neuroscience 


ik underwrite many public services, including the funding 
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or nanometres, everyone knows what chickens are. So much so that 
they feel they can take interactions with the birds for granted, and ask 
what more we would learn by spending almost £2 million on the sub- 
ject. It is in that familiarity, however, that the questions lie. We know 
surprisingly little about the history of human-chicken relations, such 
as how chickens first came to Britain. 

Behind the over-excited headlines lies a legitimate question about 
accountability. If it is right and proper for researchers, rather than 
politicians, to decide how public funds should be spent (the ‘Haldane 
principle’), then those researchers should be ready to justify such 
decisions, promptly and simply. For example, after Greger Larson of 
Durham University appeared on radio and television this year to talk 
about his work on the domestication of dogs, he received an e-mail that 
demanded, bluntly, whether the £1 million being spent on sucha subject 
came from the taxpayer. Larson replied with a polite, informative and, 
most importantly, personal e-mail explaining where the money came 
from — and how it fitted into the context of UK government funding. 

The denigration of science by media outlets and some politicians 
relies on an us-against-them mentality. This can be weakened by indi- 
vidual personal engagement such as Larson's. Many corporations are 
breaking down barriers by interacting with customers through social 
media such as Twitter and Facebook, replying to comments much faster 
than they would through more conventional, formal channels. Cus- 
tomers appreciate the speed of service and the fact that it can be per- 
sonalized, and come to feel more engaged with that corporation’s aims. 

Research bodies have not been slow to use such media. The AHRC, 
for example, has a Twitter feed (@ahrcpress), as does the Natural 
Environment Research Council, which funded Larson (@NERC- 
science). It is only a matter of time before taxpayers communicate 
routinely with researchers using such meth- 
ods. Informal networks will help the public to 
become more engaged with the work that their 
money funds — demonstrating the value, if you 
like, of human—human interactions. = 
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release of a report by the Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 

mate Change reminds us. But not all change is bad. One way 
in which animals and plants respond to warming temperatures, for 
example, is to move beyond their historical distributions, just as they 
do when they are transported to new regions by humans. The response 
of people who find themselves ‘invaded’ by such ‘displaced’ species is 
often irrational. Deliberate persecution of the new — just because it 
is new — is no longer sustainable in a world of rapid global change. 

It is true that some invasive species damage ecosystems and can 
eradicate resident species. As a result, the European Commission, 
for example, is planning laws to control the ‘adverse’ impacts of spe- 
cies introduced through human activities, albeit without quite saying 
how those impacts should be defined. But the same process can also 
increase ecological diversity. On average, less 
than one native species dies out for each intro- 
duced species that arrives. Britain, for instance, 
has gained 1,875 established non-native species 
without yet losing anything to the invaders. 

Human development — dubbed the age of the 
Anthropocene — boosts biodiversity in other 
ways too. New anthropogenic habitats, such 
as farmland and cities, usually support fewer 
species than the original ones, but they contain 
some that were previously rare or absent. The 
ensemble of new and old habitats holds more 
species than the original vegetation — habitat 
diversity is one of the strongest predictors of 
ecological diversity. Climate change also tends to 
boost regional diversity, because diversity increases with temperature 
and precipitation, both of which are rising (on average, but not every- 
where). Global-diversity gradients dictate that more warm-adapted 
species are available to colonize new areas than cold-adapted species 
retreat from those areas as the climate warms. 

Evolutionary origination is also accelerating. Populations and spe- 
cies have begun to evolve, diverge, hybridize and even speciate in new 
man-made surroundings. Evolutionary divergence will eventually 
generate large numbers of sister species on the continents and islands 
to which single species have been introduced. For example, marked 
reproductive incompatibility has developed in just 200 years between 
source populations of Centaurea plants in Spain and introduced popu- 
lations of the same species in California. When should the citizens of 
California regard these plants as native? 

Hybridization is becoming particularly important as formerly sepa- 
rated species are brought into contact. The rates 
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The Anthropocene could 
raise biological diversity 


Humanity has wrought an age of ecological transformations. It is time to 
rethink our irrational dislike of invading species, argues Chris D. Thomas. 


species (together equivalent to 8% of the 1,377 higher plant species that 
have become naturalized following introduction). For example, intro- 
duced European Rhododendron ponticum plants hybridized with North 
American R. catawbiense, producing a vigorous, self-sustaining popu- 
lation that is hated by conservationists and removed at great expense. 

It is a mistake to misdirect valuable and increasingly scarce con- 
servation funds into unwinnable wars, especially when the enemy is 
not especially damaging. Eradication programmes should concentrate 
on problematic non-native species, such as rats and goats on oceanic 
islands, where the investment can deliver long-term benefits and the 
re-establishment of native species. Trying to control Himalayan balsam 
throughout England, just because it is alien, is a waste of effort. 

Speciation by hybridization is likely to be a signature of the Anthro- 
pocene. A new hybrid species of Rhagoletis fruitfly has colonized inva- 
sive honeysuckle in North America. A primrose 
species, Primula kewensis, arose by hybridization 
and continues to be propagated in London's Kew 
Gardens. And five species (Spartina anglica and 
four Senecio species) that have arisen by hybridi- 
zation between native and introduced species in 
Britain have become naturalized. Remarkably, 
the introduction of plants to Britain seems to 
have increased the global species list. These five 
(out ofa flora of 2,711 naturalized and native spe- 
cies) suggest a speciation rate (0.00184 per origi- 
nal species in the past 150 years) similar to the 
extinction rate reported for mammals over the 
past 100 years. If sustained, with no subsequent 
extinctions, it would be sufficient to increase the 
number of plant species by 20% within 15,000 years. 

Rather than the catastrophic declines often portrayed, empirical 
evidence points to ecological increases in the number of terrestrial 
species in most of the world’s regions over recent decades and centu- 
ries, even though the total number of species on the planet is declining. 

We need more-concerted scientific investigation of the rates at 
which different processes generate diversity. Together, they could 
plausibly result in a net increase in the number of species on Earth 
during the Anthropocene (say, over a million years), despite the fact 
that we are losing irreplaceable populations, races, species and evolu- 
tionarily distinct taxa. There are excellent arguments for conserving 
the wildlife we already have, but it is less clear why our default attitude 
to novel biodiversity is antagonism or ambivalence. One recent hybrid 
species, Senecio eboracensis, became extinct soon after it arose in York, 
arousing little concern. In practice, it seems that new Anthropocene 
species are regarded as far less valuable than those that went before. m 


Chris D. Thomas is professor of conservation biology at the University 
of York, UK. 
e-mail: chris.thomas@york.ac.uk 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Easy to thresh and 
better to sow 


When domesticating wheat, 
Neolithic humans preferred 
plants that kept the grain on 
the stalk until ripe. That not 
only made the crop easier to 
harvest, but also made it faster 
to separate grain from chaff. 
Shahal Abbo at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and 
his colleagues experimentally 
threshed nearly 200 types of 
wheat, including wild strains 
and traditional varieties. 
For wheat heads that did 
not shatter, threshing time 
was reduced by about 30% 
compared with more-brittle 
types. And for plants with 
resilient heads and weak husks, 
threshing time decreased by a 
further 85%. This resulted in 
many fewer broken kernels, 
making the seed more likely to 
be saved for future sowing. 
Post-harvest processing, 
sometimes considered a 
barrier to the domestication of 
cereal crops, may have played 
an underappreciated part in 
promoting it, the authors say. 
Ann. Bot. 112, 829-837 (2013) 


Jumping droplets 
repel each other 


Water droplets that form on 
strongly repellent surfaces 
often coalesce and leap off. 
When they do, they carry an 


| 


Hunger neurons hunted out 


Scientists have revealed a key brain circuit that 
causes mice to eat uncontrollably. 

Garret Stuber at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and his colleagues 
manipulated a precise set of brain cells using 
optogenetics — a technology that lets scientists 
control neurons by shining light into living 
brains (pictured). The neurons that they 
studied connect two brain areas: the lateral 


electric charge that can be 
used to control them. 

Evelyn Wang at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge 
and her colleagues observed 
that jumping droplets 
sometimes repel each other 
in the air (pictured). To 
learn why, they studied 
droplets coalescing ona 
superhydrophobic copper 
oxide nanostructure, and 
found that the droplets 
sometimes gain a small 
positive charge as they merge 
and leap into the air. 

The authors suggest that 
this electrostatic effect could 
be exploited to remove or 
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hypothalamus, which is involved in eating 


behaviour, and the BNST, which collects input on 


manipulate the droplets, and 
so produce surfaces that can be 
easily cleaned or de-iced. 
Nature Commun. 4, 2517 
(2013) 


Tumour types have 
traits in common 


Combining genomic data 
from tumours found in 
different organs has revealed 
previously unknown cancer- 
related genes, and has led toa 
system for classifying tumours 
that could predict a patient’s 
response to therapy. 

In recent years, studies of 
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‘motivational states’ such as hunger and thirst. 
When these neurons were activated, well- 

fed mice began to gorge and showed a marked 

preference for high-calorie food. When the cells 

were inhibited, even mice that were previously 

deprived of food refrained from eating. 

Science 341, 1517-1521 (2013) 


cancer genomics have focused 
on mapping the genetic 
changes that contribute to the 
disease. Rameen Beroukhim 
of the Broad Institute in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and his colleagues analysed 
how the number of copies of 
genes varied across almost 
5,000 tumours representing 
11 kinds of cancer. The team 
found 140 genome regions in 
which copy-number variations 
were associated with cancer. 
Of those, 102 contained no 
known cancer-related gene, 
suggesting a suite of new 
cancer drivers. 

In related work, Chris 
Sander and his colleagues at 


JOSH JENNINGS 
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the Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York 
used data from 12 cancer types 
to group tumours on the basis 
of genomic signatures rather 
than according to the organ in 
which the tumour originated. 
These signatures might one 
day be used to personalize 
cancer therapies. 

Nature Genet. 45, 1127-1133; 
1134-1140 (2013) 

For a longer story on this research, 
see go.nature.com/nbqobm 


Fine weather on 
far-off planet 


Skies are clear and blue on 
an extrasolar planet 14 times 
more massive than Earth. 

Using the Large Binocular 
Telescope in Arizona, a team 
led by Valerio Nascimbeni 
at the University of Padua, 
Italy, studied ultraviolet and 
infrared light coming from the 
dwarf star GJ3470, 31 parsecs 
from Earth. By watching the 
star dim as a known planet 
passed in front of it, the 
astronomers could probe 
light scattered by the planet's 
atmosphere. 

The data suggest that the 
planet has a blue, cloud-free 
sky, which could help to 
reveal the composition of its 
atmosphere. The data are also 
precise enough to suggest that 
ground-based telescopes can 
now be used to discover Earth- 
sized planets around similar 
stars, rather than relying on 
space-based observatories. 
Astron. Astrophys. http://doi. 
org/n2b (2013) 


How plants helped 
Earth to stay cool 


Plant growth spurred by 
rising levels of carbon dioxide 
pollution in the atmosphere 
has slowed the rate of global 
warming considerably. 
Stephen Pacala of Princeton 
University in New Jersey 
and his colleagues used an 
Earth-system model to analyse 
historical emissions from 
industry and changes in land 


use, including deforestation 
and agricultural development. 
The team simulated the 
carbon cycle and climate 
from 1861 to 2005 with and 
without the fertilization effect 
of CO, on vegetation. 
Although the model did 
not incorporate certain 
factors, such as pre-1960 land 
use, the results suggest that 
if vegetation had not soaked 
up so much of the gas, levels 
of CO, would have risen by 
an extra 85 parts per million 
— boosting temperatures by 
about 0.31 °C. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://doi.org/n2c (2013) 


ORGANIC ELECTRONICS 


Sound shakes 
semiconductors 


Gently vibrating a solution 

of semiconductor molecules 
as they crystallize into a 
conductive film helps to 
reduce structural flaws. This 
yields higher-quality organic 
transistors that can be used in 
flexible, lightweight electronic 
devices. 

A team led by Oana 
Jurchescu of Wake Forest 
University in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, used audio 
speakers operating at a low- 
frequency of around 100 hertz 
to shake molecules as they 
formed a thin crystalline 
film (apparatus pictured). 
This boosted the film's 
semiconducting properties, 
making it almost as good 
a semiconductor as single 
crystals grown by diffusion 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


THIS WEEK 


COMMUNITY 


CHOICE 


Chimps ignore watching eyes 


> HIGHLY READ 
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animal-beha 
in September 


Unlike humans, chimpanzees do not 
alter their behaviour significantly when 
aVioul eyes are gazing down on them. 

Daniel Nettle at Newcastle University, 


UK, and his colleagues observed chimps 
(Pan troglodytes) consuming shelled peanuts in front of a 
large image of a chimp (pictured). Although chimps adjust 
their eating habits in the presence of dominant chimps and 
recognize such stylized black-and-white cartoons as faces, the 
animals in these experiments did not hesitate to take peanuts 
when ‘watched’ by the image. Humans are more charitable 
and honest under images of watching eyes than in their 
absence, and may be unique in their extreme sensitivity to 


faces, the authors say. 


Anim. Behav. 86, 595-602 (2013) 


from molecular vapour — a 
method that, unlike shaking 
liquid solutions, does not 
lend itself to high-throughput 
manufacture at room 


temperature. 

Other methods such as 
heating or including additives 
in the film also improve 
superconductivity, but 
vibration might be cheaper 
and more scalable, the 
researchers think. 

Adv. Mater. http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1002/ 
adma.201302838 (2013) 


Friction at the 
atomic scale 


The effect of atomic bonds 
on friction has been 
demonstrated, for the first 
time, at the scale of just a few 
atoms. 

Variations in atomic surfaces 


are thought to modulate the 
force of friction in a way that 
depends on the direction in 
which objects are moved, 
but this has been difficult 
to show experimentally. Jay 
Weymouth of the University 
of Regensburg in Germany 
and his colleagues have now 
done so. 

They passed the tip of 
a tungsten lateral-force 
microscope between regions 
ofa silicon crystal surface, on 
which pairs of silicon atoms 
were oriented at right angles 
to each other. Oscillations of 
the tip varied depending on 
whether it was sliding along 
or across the direction of the 
paired atoms. 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 111, 126103 
(2013) 
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SEVEN DAYS nescnnss 


Climate report 

In its latest assessment, 
released on 27 September, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change gave its first 
formal estimates of the total 
carbon dioxide emissions that 
can be released while limiting 
CO,-induced global warming. 
Total emissions must be kept 
below 1,800 gigatonnes for a 
66% chance of keeping average 
global warming to 2°C above 
pre-industrial levels, the report 
says. At current CO, emissions 
rates, about 37 gigatonnes per 
year globally, that limit will be 
exceeded in less than 50 years. 
See go.nature.com/yqx3lm for 
more. 


Spanish recovery 
Spain’s government has 
proposed its first increase in 
science funding since 2009, 

as part ofa 2014 budget 
presented on 27 September. 
Total spending on research and 
development (R&D) would 

go up by 1% to €6.1 billion 
(US$8.3 billion), with non- 
defence research up by 6%. 

But there is a catch: more 

than half the budget would be 
awarded in loans, which in past 
years have been promised to 
companies and not used. And 
funding remains depressed 
after a 39% cut to R&D over the 
past five years (not counting 
inflation). See go.nature. 
com/7x694q for more. 


Science writer Jennifer 
Frazer last week won the 
American Meteorological 
Society’s Award for 
Distinguished Science 
Journalism in the 
Atmospheric and Related 
Sciences for her News 
Feature in Nature ‘Blowing 
in the wind’ (Nature 484, 
21-23; 2012). 


Pakistan quake throws up island 


Anisland appeared in the Arabian Sea 

on 24 September, the apparent result ofa 
magnitude-7.7 earthquake that shook south- 
central Pakistan (see go.nature.com/kmcechc). 
The low island (pictured) arose about 1 kilometre 
off the country’s Gwadar coast, an area known 
for mud volcanoes that appear in coastal waters 
and are usually washed away within months. 


French budget 


Research and higher- 
education funding remained 
largely unchanged in France’s 
draft 2014 budget, released on 
25 September. The proposal 
fulfils pledges made by French 
President Francois Hollande 
and Prime Minister Jean- 
Marc Ayrault to introduce 

a long-awaited carbon tax, 
which is set to begin next year. 
The tax is expected to bring in 
€340 million (US$460 million) 
in 2014, and about €4 billion 
by 2016. See go.nature.com/ 
wepepo for more. 


E-cigarette control 
Pressure intensified last week 
for the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) to take 
tough action on electronic 
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cigarettes, when 40 state 
attorneys general called 

for “immediate regulatory 
oversight” of the products. 
‘E-cigarettes’ have proved 
controversial among tobacco- 
control advocates (see Nature 
501, 473; 2013), and the FDA 
is expected to issue proposed 
regulations next month. Ina 
letter dated 24 September, the 
attorneys general warned that 
the “increasingly widespread, 
addictive product” is being 
marketed to young people. 


Helium reserve 

The US Congress finalized on 
26 September a bill to avert 

an imminent shutdown of 

the federal helium reserve, 
which provides more than 
one-third of the world’s supply. 
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The new island measures about 50 metres long 
by 20 metres wide and 10 metres high, says Asif 
Inam, a marine geologist at the National Institute 
of Oceanography (NIO) in Karachi. Seismic 
shaking probably caused mud, mixed with 
methane gas, to extrude from the sea floor and 
form the island, he says. The NIO plans to survey 
the area to search for similar features. 


President Barack Obama is 
expected to sign the bill, which 
will ramp down the reserve 
over several years instead of 
closing it abruptly in October. 
Experts had predicted that 
the sudden shutdown would 
cause a spike in helium prices. 
Liquid helium is commonly 
used as a coolant for ultra- 
low-temperature physics 
experiments and magnetic 
resonance imaging machines. 
See go.nature.com/vlmgbt for 
more. 


US shutdown 
Numerous research agencies 
have been affected by the US 
government's shutdown on 

1 October, as lawmakers failed 
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z toagree a 2014 spending plan. 
Government scientists stayed 
at home, grant-making ceased 
at the National Institutes 

of Health and the National 
Science Foundation, and 

= government research ships 

z were called back to port. See 

z page 13 for more. 
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Space delivery 

3 The second commercial 
cargo vehicle ever to fly 
to the International Space 
Station has arrived. On 
29 September, astronauts 
aboard the space station used 
a robotic arm to dock the 
crewless Cygnus craft, made 
by Orbital Sciences of Dulles, 
Virginia. The company is 
competing with SpaceX of 
Hawthorne, California, to 
provide NASA with for-profit 
space-transportation services. 
Cygnus, which launched on 
18 September, carried about 
700 kilograms of supplies for 
the astronauts. It is meant to 
stay at the space station for 
a month, being loaded with 
cargo for disposal, before 
returning to Earth, where it 
will burn up on re-entry. 


PEOPLE 


Genius grants 

The MacArthur Foundation, 
based in Chicago, Illinois, 
announced the 2013 recipients 
of its ‘genius’ grants on 

25 September. Thirteen 
scientists were among 


MACARTHUR FOUNDATIO. 


TREND WATCH 


SOURCE: BLOOMBERG NEW ENERGY FINANCE 


Owing to uncertainty over wind- 
energy policies in the United 
States and China, the number of 


new wind-power installations will 


drop by 25% worldwide this year. 
For the first time, solar energy 
will overtake wind energy in 

new installations (see chart). The 
forecast comes from analysts at 
Bloomberg New Energy Finance, 
who add that the number of solar 


installations is increasing in Japan 


and China because of financial 
incentives, but dwindling in 
western Europe, where subsidies 
are being cut. 


the 24 winners, including 
experimental physicist 

Carl Haber at the Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory 
in California and statistician 
Susan Murphy (pictured) at 
the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. Winners 
receive ‘no-strings-attached’ 
awards of US$625,000 paid 
over five years. See go.nature. 
com/4mr7qo for more. 


Poaching pushback 
The Clinton Global Initiative 
in New York launched on 

26 September a US$80-million 
effort to clamp down on 
elephant poaching in Africa. 
The programme brings 
together several conservation 
groups and African nations 

to increase law enforcement 

at 50 sites across Africa, 

and to detect and prosecute 
smugglers. Elephant poaching 
has surged in recent years, 


MORE SOLAR THAN WIND 


driven particularly by ivory 
demand in Asia. Officials in 
Zimbabwe reported last week 
that more than 80 elephants 
had been killed with cyanide 
in a national park. 


| RESEARCH 
Protein project out 


The Protein Structure 
Initiative, a high-throughput 
US pipeline to solve thousands 
of protein structures, will 

end after 2015 (see Nature 
466, 544; 2010). Jon Lorsch, 
director of the US National 
Institute of General Medical 
Sciences in Bethesda, 
Maryland, announced the 
institute’s plan for the 13-year- 
old programme ina blog 

post on 24 September. An 
independent review recently 
concluded that the project was 
not making its work relevant 
enough to biology, and Lorsch 
cited the need to free up more 
funds for investigator-initiated 
work in tight fiscal times. 


Fouchier flu fight 


Influenza expert Ron 

Fouchier protested on 

26 September against a Dutch 
court’s decision to uphold 
government oversight of his 
research, calling the court’s 
arguments “weak”. Fouchier, of 
the Erasmus Medical Center in 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands, 
has sparked controversy 

by creating mammalian- 
transmissible strains of the 


The number of new photovoltaic panels will overtake the 
number of new wind-power installations this year, say analysts. 


Annual installed capacity (gigawatts) 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


6-11 OCTOBER 

The latest findings from 
space missions such as 
MESSENGER, Cassini, 
Curiosity and Kepler 
are discussed at the 
American Astronomical 
Society's 45th annual 
meeting of the Division 
for Planetary Sciences, 
in Denver, Colorado. 
go.nature.com/epvznl 


7-9 OCTOBER 

The winners of the 

2013 Nobel prizes for 
physiology or medicine, 
physics and chemistry 
are announced in 
Stockholm. 
www.nobelprize.org 


H5N1 avian flu virus. On 

20 September, he lost his 

case to exempt such research 
from export control laws, 
which are aimed at restricting 
biological weapons. The 
regulations require researchers 
to obtain export permits 
before disseminating ‘dual-use’ 
materials and information that 
could have both legitimate and 
malicious uses. See go.nature. 
com/x1p9ea for more. 


Defence contest 
The US Department of 
Defense is taking heat from 
genome scientists after 
announcing last week the 
winners of a US$1-million 
software competition. 
Participants submitted 
algorithms designed to quickly 
identify pathogens from DNA 
sequencing data. Several 
researchers have criticized 
the contest as being poorly 
run, citing changes made to 
the scoring system during the 
competition. The solution 

by the winning team, from 
Germany and Singapore, will 
be used to address biological 
threats to the US military, the 
agency says. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
Www.nature.com/news 
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NEWSIN FOCUS 


GEOSCIENCE Drilling deep back 
in time, to when mini- 
dinosaurs roamed p.14 


AUSTRALIA Newly elected 
government shies away from 
science p.15 


DRUGS Fast-track plan for 
‘breakthrough’ therapies 
excites and confuses p.20 


ETHICS Handle with care: the 
most tricky, taboo topics in 
genetics p.26 


A protester in Washington DC harangues members of Congress over their failure to pass the next budget. 


US government 
shuts down 


Research disrupted as lawmakers spar over funding. 


BY LAUREN MORELLO 


r | The US government entered a state of 
suspended animation on 1 October after 
Congress failed to agree on a budget for 

the next fiscal year, causing federal agencies — 

including those overseeing science policy and 


research — to shut down indefinitely. 
Most government scientists were ordered 


to stay at home, their offices and labs closed 
or run bya skeleton staff of ‘essential’ workers. 
The National Institutes of Health (NIH) and the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) stopped 
processing grants, some government websites 
were made inaccessible and many important 
research programmes were left hanging, poten- 
tially putting lives at risk in the case of some 
disease studies. Use of government telephones 


and e-mail was also suspended. The restrictions 
were still in place as Nature went to press. 

The shutdown is the product of fierce politi- 
cal infighting in Congress, and comes as a 
cruel blow to researchers who were already 
struggling with successive rounds of federal 
cuts — including the 5.1% across-the-board 
‘sequestration that took effect on 1 March. 

“This is ridiculous,” says Jennifer Zeitzer, 
director of legislative affairs at the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy in Washington DC. “We can’t continue to 
survive as a research community this way.’ 

At the NIH, headquartered in Bethesda, 
Maryland, 73% of the agency's 18,646 employ- 
ees were immediately placed on furlough, 
or enforced leave. The agency also stopped 
accepting patients for its clinical trials or initi- 
ating new studies. Minimal staff remain to care 
for lab animals and to protect NIH facilities. 

The NSF, in Arlington, Virginia, ordered 
98.5% of its roughly 2,000 employees to stay at 
home. One notable exception was staff in the 
Division of Polar Programs, which oversees the 
agency’s trio of Antarctic research stations and 
its remote facilities in Greenland. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), based in Washing- 
ton DC, retained almost 5,400 of its 12,000 
employees, largely to support the essential 
work of the National Weather Service. Most 
of its scientists were put on leave, with some 
exceptions; for example, roughly a dozen 
people will stay on to maintain the agency’s six 
greenhouse-gas monitoring stations, includ- 
ing sites in Hawaii, Alaska, Greenland and 
Antarctica. But the team of scientists in Boul- 
der, Colorado, that analyses the data collected 
by those stations has been told to stay at home, 
even as flasks of air samples shipped from 
NOAA field sites begin to pile up. 

Pieter Tans, who heads NOAAs Carbon Cycle 
and Greenhouse Gases group in Boulder, was 
planning to bring work home to help occupy 
him during the shutdown, because he would be 
unable to access agency computers or his work 
e-mail. “Pll be busy, but you bet I'm angry,” 
he said, hours before the government began 
winding down its operations. Tans said that he 
and his colleagues are treating the shutdown 
with a sense of resignation after several years 
of uncertain budgets. “In ten years, our pro- 
gramme will be totally gutted if this continues.” 

Some agencies are more fortunate. The Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) in Silver > 
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> Spring, Maryland, receives substantial 
user fees from the pharmaceutical indus- 
try that fund an estimated two-thirds of its 
drug-review process. Although the FDA 
has put 45% of its staff on leave and will cut 
back on food-safety programmes, user fees 
might keep its drug-review pipeline open — 
albeit operating more slowly than normal, 
says Timothy Coté, founder of Coté Orphan 
Consulting in Silver Spring and a former 
director of the FDA’s Office of Orphan Prod- 
ucts Development. 

But a lingering shutdown would have 
knock-on effects. For instance, if the NSF 
misses one or two weekly payments to the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, the facility would 
be forced to close, disrupting long-term 
research, says facility director Tony Beasley. 

At NASA, one casualty could be the 
Mars Atmosphere and Volatile Evolution 
(MAVEN) mission, which until 1 Octo- 
ber was being prepared at Cape Canaveral 
in Florida for an 18 November launch. 
MAVEN’ principal investigator, Bruce Jako- 
sky of the University of Colorado Boulder, 
says that his team can accommodate a brief 
work stoppage. But if MAVEN, which will 
study the Martian atmosphere, misses its 
three-week launch window, it will be delayed 
until 2016, when Mars and Earth will again 
be favourably positioned in their orbits. 
Under NASA’ contingency plans, opera- 
tional missions, such as work on board the 
International Space Station, will continue. 

Meanwhile, the shutdown forced the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
in Atlanta, Georgia, to halt its tracking of 
influenza cases just when the US flu season 
normally begins. The agency will also cut 
back on surveillance of emerging infectious 
diseases such as the Middle East respiratory 
syndrome coronavirus, says spokeswoman 
Barbara Reynolds. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has retained some staff 
to look after its environmental-health and 
security functions and to care for animals 
being used in studies. 

Predicting when and how the shutdown 
might end is difficult. The last such event, in 
early 1996, continued for a record 21 days, 
although shutdowns have historically been 
much shorter. The latest dispute is rooted 
in attempts by the Republican-controlled 
House of Representatives to withhold fund- 
ing for the health-care reform programme 
championed by President Barack Obama. 
The Democrat-controlled Senate has repeat- 
edly rejected the House manoeuvres, with 
little sign that the two bodies are willing to 
compromise. m 


Additional reporting by Erika Check 
Hayden, Heidi Ledford, Brendan Maher, 
Maryn McKenna, Jeff Tollefson, Alexandra 
Witze and Sarah Zhang. 
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HIDDEN HISTORY 


Geoscientists plan to begin 
drilling a 500-metre rock core Mesa Redondo 
in Arizona this month. They 

hope to pinpoint the timing of 

events that occurred more 

than 200 million years ago 

during the Triassic period, 

which ended around the time 

that the supercontinent 

Pangaea began to break up. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


r | Vourists flock to Petrified Forest National 
Park in Arizona to marvel at great 
glittering logs of petrified wood. But 

geologists hope to flock there this month in 

search of something less visible and more 
scientifically significant: a core obtained by 
drilling half a kilometre into rock more than 

200 million years old. 

Drillers will spend several weeks boring 
through layers of rock that house the fossils of 
tiny early dinosaurs and giant crocodile-like 
phytosaurs, as well as the leaves and pollen of 
an entire fossilized ecosystem. The goal of the 
US$970,000 drilling project is to stitch together 
a complete picture of most of the middle and 
late Triassic period, a turbulent interval that 
saw both a mass-extinction event and the 
emergence of dinosaurs. Geoscientists hope to 
use the decay of radioactive uranium in layers 
of volcanic ash in the core to precisely date 
events between about 205 million and 235 mil- 
lion years ago, just before the supercontinent 
Pangaea began to break apart. 

“It’s a unique opportunity to put together a 
coherent time framework for a critical part of 
the Triassic,’ says John Geissman, a geologist at 
the University of Texas at Dallas and one of the 
project's leaders. “Sure, we have other continen- 
tal Triassic records, but the Petrified Forest area 
is pretty darn good when it comes to details” 

The Petrified Forest effort has been years in 
the making. It is a follow-up to a project in which 
a Triassic core was drilled from New Jersey’s 
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Geologists take drill 
to Triassic park 


Arizona rock core to yield coherent picture of turbulent period. 


Newark sediment basin between 1990 and 1993 
(ref. 1). That project aimed to tease out changes 
in the amount of sediment that was deposited as 
Earth went through cyclical shifts in the shape of 
its orbital path around the Sun. “If we can show 
that the Newark timescale is correct, we can 
empirically calibrate the Solar System's behav- 
ious,’ says Paul Olsen, a geologist at the Lamont- 
Doherty Earth Observatory in Palisades, New 
York, and a member of the project team. “That's 
probably the most exciting aspect for me.” 

The effort, funded by the US National Science 
Foundation and the International Continental 
Scientific Drilling Program, might also help to 
resolve a simmering dispute. Comparisons of 
the Newark data with data from Triassic rocks 
in the Mediterranean have led some researchers 
to suggest radically revising the period’s history. 
This reworking would lead to one subdivision 
— the Norian stage — taking up nearly half of 
the entire Triassic period, drastically changing 
dates of key evolutionary events, including the 
emergence of certain dinosaurs. 

The idea of a ‘long Noriar’ remains fiercely 
controversial’, and the Petrified Forest core 
would need to capture a sufficient record to 
settle the debate. But the rocks have plenty of 
chronological gaps, owing to weathering or 
abrupt geological events. Because of surface 
erosion, for example, the core will not capture 
the very end of the Triassic around 200 million 
years ago, when a mass extinction swept across 
the planet, killing many dinosaurian relatives. 
The core will instead start in rocks dating to 
around 205 million years ago, in layers known as 
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the Chinle formation (see “Hidden history’). It 
will travel, with several breaks in time, through 
the Moenkopi formation and stop in rocks 
about 235 million years old. The record then 
skips tens of millions of years into rocks from 
the Permian period that preceded the Triassic. 

“We know parts will be missing,’ says Geiss- 
man. But getting a nearly complete record for 
much of the Triassic, in such well-studied rock 
layers, is bound to offer a trove of information. 

Geologists have explored the Petrified 
Forest area since the 1850s, most recently for 
its rich array of Triassic fossils. Since 2004, for 
instance, several skeletons have been unearthed 
of an extinct crocodile-like animal called 
Revueltosaurus, previously known only from 
its teeth. Early dinosaurs such as the dog-sized 
Coelophysis also roamed there, and radiomet- 
ric dating has shown how these dinosaurs were 
related to those in other parts of the Americas’. 

Spectacular, fossil-bearing rocks sprawl 
almost everywhere in the park, says Bill Parker, 
Petrified Forest’s palaeontologist. The chal- 
lenge is tying separate discoveries into a coher- 
ent, well-dated story. Many surface rocks are 
weathered so badly that they distort fossil rela- 
tionships and make radiometric dating all but 
impossible. “It’s not like the Grand Canyon, 
where you can just hike down and see all the 
rocks in their proper order,’ says Parker. “A core 
eliminates all of that problem, when you get one 
single section all the way down.” Drilling in US 
national parks is allowed at the discretion of the 
park superintendent. Petrified Forest is unusual 
in calling itself a science park and in having 
Parker on staff as a full-time palaeontologist. 

The big question for researchers is when drill- 
ing can begin. The team had hoped to start on 
8 October, but that plan is now in doubt. Petri- 
fied Forest National Park, along with the rest of 
the US government, shut down on 1 October. 
The park will not reopen until Congress agrees 
ona plan to keep the government funded. If 
delayed too long, drilling may have to be 
rescheduled for next spring. 

Ultimately, ifthe project's science findings are 
strong, it will pave the way for further studies of 
the Triassic’s buried history. The team already 
has its eye on other cores that it could drill. = 
1. Olsen, P. E. et al. Geol. Soc. Am. Bull. 108, 40-77 

(1996). 

2. Lucas, S. G. et al. Earth-Sci. Rev. 114, 1-18 (2012). 


3. Irmis, R. B. et al. Earth Planet. Sci. Lett. 309, 258-267 
(2011). 
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Overhauls set 
scientists on edge 


Australian government axes carbon tax and designated 
science minister, but says it will not cut research funding. 


BY CHERYL JONES 


( Yale made by Australia’s newly 
elected conservative government, 
sworn in on 18 September, are 

unnerving scientists. Prime Minister Tony 

Abbott was quick to renew his pre-election 

pledge to axe the country’s carbon-pricing 

scheme, and the Coalition administration 
has begun to kill off some of the main gov- 
ernment agencies tasked with tackling cli- 

mate change. Abbott opted not to appoint a 

single minister for science, deciding instead 

to spread responsibility for it over several 
ministries, including industry and education. 

It is a tricky time for people working in 
carbon policy in Australia, and scientists are 
worried that research into global warming is 
under threat. David Karoly, an atmospheric 
scientist at the University of Melbourne, says 
that it is unclear whether funding for climate- 
change studies, including those conducted by 
the Bureau of Meteorology and Australia’s 
national science agency, the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organisa- 
tion (CSIRO), will be held at current levels. 

University research may also be vulner- 
able. “There are fears about the funding of 
climate-change research, particularly on 
mitigation,’ says Karoly. 

Australia is a world leader in climate- 
change research. As one of the world’s big- 
gest emitters of greenhouse gases per capita 
(see ‘Australias emissions’), its scientists 
have been a big part of the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change. Overall, 
the country has a high scientific output 
(see ‘Punching above its weight’). But some 
fear that this work may be in jeopardy. The 


AUSTRALIA'S EMISSIONS 


Australia’s per capita greenhouse-gas emissions 
are among the highest in the world. 
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government has already closed the country’s 
Climate Commission, a public-education 
body, although plans are afoot to revive it as 
a private entity. And the government wants 
to close the Climate Change Authority, which 
provides advice on emissions reductions, says 
Karoly, a member of the authority’s board. 
The Clean Energy Finance Corporation, 
or ‘green bank, a Aus$10-billion (US$9.4- 
billion), 5-year programme established by the 
former administration to provide loans for the 
commercialization and deployment of clean- 
energy technologies, is also under threat. 
Responsibility for carbon policy will form 
part of the environment portfolio, held by 
minister Greg Hunt. Until now, the centre- 
piece of the policy was the carbon ‘tax’ intro- 
duced in 2012 by the Labor government, with 
support from the Greens. The price was not 
strictly a tax, but, rather, was a permit system 
that functioned similarly toa tax, and was > 
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SOURCE: AUSTRALIAN DEPT OF CLIMATE CHANGE AND ENERGY EFFICIENCY 


SOURCE: AUSTRALIA'S CHIEF SCIENTIST 


> intended to become an emissions-trading 
scheme in 2015. Australia’s 260 largest emitters 
faced a price of Aus$24 per tonne of carbon 
dioxide emitted, says Frank Jotzo, a climate- 
change economist at the Australian National 
University in Canberra. He says that the price 
is about three times that set by the current 
emissions-trading scheme of the European 
Union. 

But the Coalition looks set to act on its 
promise to replace the system with a ‘direct 
action’ plan, which it hopes will meet Aus- 
tralia's target to cut greenhouse-gas emissions 
by 5% from 2000 levels by 2020. Direct action 
focuses on government payments to compa- 
nies that cut their emissions below a specific 
level, Jotzo says. 

Last week, responding to the release of the 
IPCC’s latest report, Hunt said in a statement 
that the report reinforces the government's 
“bipartisan support for the science and the tar- 
gets set for emissions reductions”. However, the 


government's stance on és 
carbon policy and the There are 
science-policy vacuum fears about 
since it came to power the funding 
have fuelled fearsabout of climate- 
support for climate- change 
science research. research, 

The Coalition particularly on 


released few science 
policies during its elec- 
tion campaign or when it first came to power, 
but the scientific community was taken by 
surprise by Abbott’s decision that his “back- 
to-basics” government would lack a designated 
minister of science. The government said that 


mitigation.” 


PUNCHING ABOVE ITS WEIGHT 


Australia’s research and development spending is 
moderate, but its scientific output is among the 
world’s highest per capita. 
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the move was aimed at simplifying ministerial 
and departmental titles. (Critics have pointed 
out that the incoming government has desig- 
nated a sports minister.) 

Responsibility for university research rests 
with the education ministry, but oversight 
of government research agencies such as the 
CSIRO now falls under the purview of the 
industry minister, Ian Macfarlane. 

The industry portfolio will also include 
natural-resources policy, an area that will 
consume much of Macfarlane’s time, says 
Kim Carr, former minister for innovation, 
industry, science and research, and for higher 
education, who is now the shadow minister for 
those portfolios. 

“I championed the idea of building an 
innovation portfolio,’ Carr says. “It was about 
putting science and research at the centre of 
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the transformation of Australian society. My 
concern was that if it was in the education area 
alone, there was a real chance that it would be 
marginalized. The political attention always 
goes to the teaching programme, not the 
research programme.” Macfarlane was una- 
vailable for comment. 

John Rice, executive director of the Australian 
Council of Deans of Science, an organization 
that promotes the development of science in 
universities, says that the new portfolio con- 
figuration poses a “considerable challenge for 
the government in creating a strong interplay 
between basic research and innovation” 

“I would have thought this government, 
more than any other, would have recognized 
the importance of science in supporting the 
economy,’ he says. 

However, Michael Gallagher, executive 
director of the Group of Eight, an organization 
based in Canberra that represents Australia’s 
research-intensive universities, welcomes the 
move. “There is a narrow culture of short- 
term, commercially oriented research prevail- 
ing in an industry portfolio, whereas Abbott 
has a broader view of what universities are 
about,” he says. 

Christopher Pyne, the education minister, 
says that the CSIRO and universities will con- 
tinue to work closely together. “Changing the 
structure of portfolios will not have an impact 
on that,’ he says. 

He adds that there will be no cuts to uni- 
versity research, but “some funding will be 
reprioritized for medical research”. He did not 
respond to a question about the fate of climate- 
change research. = 


Uncertainty on trial 


Former US drug-company chief appeals conviction for fraud over interpretation of results. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


nce a pharmaceutical executive and 

socialite, Scott Harkonen now lives 

under house arrest and faces profes- 
sional debarment. His crime: misrepresenting 
scientific data. But Harkonen is arguing to the 
US Supreme Court that he did not misrepre- 
sent anything. 

Federal prosecutors convicted him in 2009 
of wire fraud — using false communications 
to obtain money — for hyping the results of a 
clinical trial and encouraging the unapproved 
use of his now-former company’s lung-disease 
drug. Eighteen months later, a judge sentenced 
him to six months’ home confinement and a 
US$20,000 fine; in March this year, a federal 


appeals court upheld the conviction. 

The United States’ highest court will soon 
decide whether to hear Harkonen’s final appeal. 
His supporters, who include statisticians, clini- 
cal researchers and legal scholars, say that his 
conviction relied on a poor grasp of statistics, 
and sets a precedent that could criminalize 
speculation in grant applications and papers. 

“You don’t want to have on the books a con- 
viction for a practice that many scientists do, 
and in fact think is critical to medical research,” 
says Steven Goodman, an epidemiologist at 
Stanford University in California who has filed 
a brief in support of Harkonen. 

The US government sees the case as a warn- 
ing to those who illegally promote medicines. 
“Mr Harkonen lied to the public about the 


results of a clinical trial,” the lead investigator 
said after Harkonen'’s conviction. 

The case centres on a clinical trial sponsored 
by InterMune, a company based in Brisbane, 
California, which Harkonen headed from 
1998 to 2003. It tested whether a drug called 
y-interferon, sold as Actimmune and already 
approved to treat a rare immune disease, 
helped people with idiopathic pulmonary 
fibrosis (IPF), an incurable lung condition. 

The results were measured in terms of 
participants survival and lung function — 
primary endpoints, or targets, that had been 
identified before the trial began. On 16 August 
2002, Harkonen and other company executives 
learned that the 162 participants who had been 
given y-interferon had fared no better than > 
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the 168-strong control group. Slightly fewer 
had died, but the difference was not deemed 
statistically significant, because the probability 
that it was not due to the drug was greater than 
5%, a widely accepted statistical threshold. 

It turned out that when InterMune analysed 
only the 254 participants who had mild and 
moderate IPF, the survival difference did meet 
this important threshold: there were 6 deaths 
among the 126 people on the drug, compared 
with 21 among the 128 people on the placebo. 
But the researchers had not decided to do this 
selective analysis before the trial, and statisti- 
cians consider such ‘post hoc analyses to be 
less reliable than pre-specified tests. 

On 28 August 2002, the company issued a 
press release, approved by Harkonen, titled 
‘InterMune announces phase III data dem- 
onstrating survival benefit of Actimmune in 
IPF’ In it, Harkonen said: “We are extremely 
pleased with these results, which indicate 
Actimmune may extend the lives of patients.” 
The company noted that the trial had failed 
to meet its primary endpoint, but did not say 
that the touted survival benefit had not been 
pre-specified. 


GROWING CRITICISM 
The press release quickly prompted concerns. 
Thomas Fleming, a biostatistician at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle who had 
chaired the board that monitored the trial’s 
safety, told InterMune that it was mislead- 
ing, and an official at the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) told the company that 
the positive results were inconclusive. The 
results were later published in the New England 
Journal of Medicine (G. Raghu et al. N. Engl. J. 
Med. 350, 125-133; 2004). 

In 2004, the US Department of Justice 
launched an investigation into allegations 
that Harkonen ran a campaign to promote 


Scott Harkonen says that he did not commit fraud. 


Lungs affected by idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis become scarred, losing function. 


y-interferon to people with IPF and their 
doctors — illegal because the FDA had not 
approved that use of the drug. According to 
court documents, representatives had received 
bonuses for boosting sales of y-interferon, 
which increased from US$11 million in 2000 
to $141 million in 2003, largely owing to 
off-label prescriptions. Harkonen was charged 
with wire fraud for distributing “false and 
misleading” information in the press release, 
and with false labelling, a charge often used to 
prosecute off-label drug marketing. 

The prosecution focused on proving that 
Harkonen knew that the claims were false and 
misleading. The jury heard that pre-specified 
endpoints are the main criteria used to judge 
the success of a clinical trial, and that post 
hoc analyses are less trusted. Harkonen was 
convicted of wire fraud but acquitted of false 
labelling. 

In August this year, Harkonen’s lawyers filed 
an appeal with the Supreme Court, contend- 
ing — as they did in the original case — that 
freedom of speech protects the right to express 
scientific opinions. The US government is due 
to file a response by early November. If the 
Supreme Court then decides to take the case, 
it could hear the appeal in 2014. 

Many physicians were encouraged by the 
results of the clinical trial, even though it did 
not meet its primary endpoint, says Joseph 
Zibrak, a pulmonologist at Beth Israel Deacon- 
ess Medical Center in Boston, Massachusetts. 
He used y-interferon to treat some people with 
IPE and says that insurance companies paid for 
the drug until 2007, when a follow-up trial was 
ended early because the drug was ineffective. 
The trial “sort of moved the study of the dis- 
ease along quite a bit. And it certainly suggested 
that this was a direction we should continue to 
pursue,’ says Zibrak, whom InterMune paid to 
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tell other physicians about his experience using 
y-interferon to treat IPF. He has filed briefs in 
support of Harkonen's previous appeals. 
Goodman, who was paid by Harkonen to 
consult on the case, contends that the gov- 
ernment’s case is based on faulty reasoning, 
incorrectly equating an arbitrary threshold 
of statistical significance with truth. “How 
high does probability have to be before you're 
thrown in jail?” he asks. “This would be a lot 
like throwing weathermen in jail if they pre- 
dicted a 40% chance of rain, and it rained.” 


INTERPRETATION IMPLICATIONS 
Gordon Guyatt, a researcher at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Canada, who is not 
involved in the case, agrees that a clinical trial 
failing to meet its primary endpoint does not 
mean that the drug does not work. But he 
thinks that Harkonen skewed the findings. 
“This guy gave a very unbalanced presentation; 
whether it is sufficiently unbalanced that you 
should send him to jail, I don’t know,” he says. 
Patricia Zettler, a former FDA attorney who 
was not involved in the case and is nowa fellow 
at Stanford Law School’s Center for Law and 
Biosciences, doubts that the case will make a 
difference to most scientists. She adds that the 
Supreme Court is unlikely to hear a fraud case, 
for which free speech is not usually protected. 
Harkonen faces professional sanctions: 
the US government is seeking to prevent him 
working for companies that receive federal 
health funding or that develop drugs that 
require FDA review. In 2010, he stepped down 
as chief executive of Comentis, a San Francisco 
biotechnology company. But Harkonen tells 
Nature that he is most worried about the impli- 
cations of his conviction for research. “I'm 
committed to going forward until the courts 
get the science straightened out; he says. = 
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Rethinking particle dynamics 


Theoretical physicists are pursuing competing ways to calculate how particles interact. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


Feynman decorated his van with the wig- 
gly diagrams that had won hima share of 
the 1965 Nobel Prize in Physics, the hunt is on 
for ways to improve on those representations. 

Feynman’s images depict ways in which 
subatomic particles interact during collisions, 
giving physicists an easy-to-visualize way to 
calculate ‘scattering amplitudes’: mathemati- 
cal expressions that define the probabilities of 
various outcomes. High-energy physicists and 
quantum-gravity theorists alike are seeking a 
deeper understanding of those interactions, 
in work that ranges from the development of 
geometric ways of representing the terms used 
to calculate the scattering of particles, to the 
practical development of better algorithms. 

The effort has potentially broad conse- 
quences. The emergence of a definitive set of 
tools would make life easier for researchers 
attempting to calculate the events that occur 
in particle colliders. And, on a more profound 
level, it might reveal the structure of space- 
time in a future quantum theory of gravity 
— a breakthrough that would unify modern 
physics. 

Scrutinizing the structure of such calcula- 
tions for clues to the geometry of space-time 
— and how that might be warped under the 
influence of gravity — is a relatively new 
trend. Research into the amplitudes of scat- 
tering particles has already allowed physicists 
at CERN, Europe's particle-physics labora- 
tory near Geneva in Switzerland, to calculate 
complex particle interactions occurring in 
the centre’s Large Hadron Collider (LHC)'. 
And elsewhere, quantum-gravity theorists 
are seeking to formulate calculations that can 
combine quantum mechanics, which describes 
small particles, with Einstein’s general theory 
of relativity, which describes gravity. 

In the 1940s, Feynman drew diagrams to 
depict how interactions between particles 
could take place — for example, two electrons 
scattering off each other could exchange a sin- 
gle photon. Today, Feynman's diagrams are 
being replaced by more efficient algorithms, 
and researchers are finding fresh geometric 
ways to represent terms in those algorithms. 

Last year, David Skinner, a theoretical 
physicist at the University of Cambridge, 
UK, and Freddy Cachazo of the Perimeter 
Institute for Theoretical Physics in Waterloo, 
Canada, found a way to represent scattering 
amplitudes in a theory called ‘supergravity. 


f orty-odd years after US physicist Richard 


This incorporates the effects of gravity and 
the theory of supersymmetry, in which parti- 
cles are paired with heavier ‘superpartners’ in 
a way that makes calculations more tractable’. 
By doing so, Skinner says, he found that scat- 
tering amplitudes in the theory can be trans- 
lated into strange geometric objects termed 
twistor spaces, first described by physicist 
Roger Penrose in the late 1960s. Skinner says 


Scientists are working to improve on Richard 
Feynman’s representations of particle interactions. 


that his calculations support Penrose’s hunch 
that twistor spaces — in which light rays are 
represented as points — can form the basis of 
a quantum theory of gravity. “It’s telling you 
something about the nature of the theory of 
gravity,’ he says. 

Others are constructing alternative geomet- 
ric shapes that also represent the scattering of 
particles. Nima Arkani-Hamed of the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and his colleagues are preparing a paper on an 
object that they are calling the amplituhedron, 
which represents scattering amplitudes as the 
volume of a polygon with the same number 
of vertices as particles. The relationship of the 
object to quantum gravity is still opaque, but 
Arkani-Hamed hopes that the work is point- 
ing the way to an elegant, universal geometric 
picture of gravity. 

And there are other games in town. Calcula- 
tions of scattering amplitudes usually contain a 
step in which all the possibilities are integrated, 
but in August, Pedro Vieira and his colleagues 


at the Perimeter Institute reported’ a way to 
calculate scattering amplitudes directly, with- 
out going through the integration step. Vieira 
says that scattering amplitudes can be calculated 
from the area ofa curved surface bounded bya 
polygon — a shape not unlike that a soap bubble 
might make as it was blown through a polygon- 
shaped hole. This is a very different geometric 
object to the amplituhedron, but the two are 
not mutually exclusive. “We are using different 
approaches, but both are right,” Vieira says. 

Such advances have practical implications. 
In July, Zvi Bern at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and his co-workers reported their 
use of an algorithm that had been developed 
to improve on Feynman diagrams. They har- 
nessed it to calculate the scattering of quarks 
and gluons in the proton beams at the LHC 
that could produce a W boson and five jets of 
particles’. This is three jets more than it has 
proved possible to calculate using Feynman 
diagrams alone. 

Physicist Joe Incandela, a CERN spokesman, 
says that the calculation has enabled scientists 
working at the LHC to search for more subtle 
signals of supersymmetry in their experiments 
than they had initially thought possible. 

Supersymmetry is a prime candidate for a 
theory that would go beyond today’s standard 
model of particle physics, which explains the 
behaviour of most known particles and forces. 
However, the simplest searches — those that 
are sensitive to the most glaring signs of new 
particles — have so far failed to turn up any 
evidence for it in the form of ‘extra events 
caused by those particles’ interactions. A more 
complex search this year for actual events in 
which a W boson was produced together 
with five jets of particles also failed to identify 
any such instances; these would be expected 
if supersymmetric particles were being cre- 
ated. The CERN team would next like to try to 
model events with six or even seven jets, Incan- 
dela says. “It’s just phenomenal to be able to 
look at events that complicated” 

Thus far, theorists have been paving the way 
for experimentalists. But Incandela expects 
that, eventually, data collected at the LHC will 
inform the explorations of theorists, allowing 
them to compare complex calculations of scat- 
tering with events actually seen in the machine. 
“They will need some reality check,’ he says. m 
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DRUG DEVELOPMENT 


Pharma scrambles to 
fast-track drugs 


‘Breakthrough therapy’ status is much sought after, but 
there is confusion about its definition and impact. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


he experimental cancer drug ibrutinib 
Tis wowed in clinical trials, beating 

deadly blood cancers without the pain- 
ful side effects of currently approved therapies. 
And it has raced through development and 
regulatory hurdles, in part thanks toa US pro- 
gramme to accelerate the development of par- 
ticularly promising drugs, says its developer 
Pharmacyclics, based in Sunnyvale, California. 

The US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) launched the ‘breakthrough therapy’ 
designation in 2012, and the label has been 
eagerly embraced by the pharmaceutical 
industry. Recent months have seen a steady 
stream of drugs being submitted for review. 
For some firms — particularly young ones 
— the designation can bring an extra boost of 
cash by raising investor confidence. 

But for all the fanfare, the industry is also 
watching closely to see exactly what benefits can 
be gained by having a drug reviewed through 
this route. “It’s like winning a beauty pageant,” 
says Timothy Coté, a former director of the 
FDAs Office of Orphan Products Develop- 
ment who now runs a consultancy called Coté 
Orphan Consulting in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
“Tt doesn't have specific tangible outcomes, but it 
does appear to have enlivened the community.’ 

The breakthrough therapy designation was 
created by the FDA Safety and Innovation Act, 
a law that requires the agency to fast-track 
promising drugs for serious or life-threatening 
conditions. The FDA aims to do this by meet- 
ing early and often with developers, as well as 
working with them to design clinical trials that 
deliver the needed data quickly and efficiently. 

The industry leapt on the opportunity, so far 
submitting 99 applications for the designation. 
But the flurry of applications may partly be a 
product of confusion, says Coté: the FDA has 
avoided laying out detailed descriptions of what 
constitutes a breakthrough, and some compa- 
nies are unsure of the criteria. “Most biotech 
chief executives with something in the clinic 
think that they're already there,’ Coté says — but 
47 of the applications submitted in the past year 
have been denied. In most cases the denials are 
due to insufficient clinical data, the FDA says. 

Although the lack of clear guidelines could 
be deemed confusing, the FDAs avoidance of 


hard-and-fast criteria can actually be an advan- 
tage for some drugs, says Keith Flaherty, an 
oncologist at Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. He was pleased, for example, to see 
the FDA bestow breakthrough status on a mela- 
noma therapy called lambrolizumab. The drug, 
which is made by Merck (based in Whitehouse 
Station, New Jersey), is one of several in devel- 
opment that stimulate the immune system to 
fight cancer by blocking a protein called PD1. 
Lambrolizumab works in only about 38% of 
patients, which is well below the response rate 
for some other cancer drugs in development. 
However, doctors champion it because it has 
tolerable side effects and can yield unusually 
long-lasting responses. “Having it get that des- 

ignation really put a 


“The FDA has spring in the step of 
avoideddetailed ™*"y people in our 
Bg community,” says 
oe Flaherty. “It showed 
constitutes a us that the FDA really 
» gets the importance 
breakthrough. of these drugs.” 


There are lingering 
concerns that other aspects of the drug-devel- 
opment process might delay the ultimate impact 
of the breakthrough-designated compounds. 
Jeff Allen, executive director of the patient- 
advocacy group Friends of Cancer Research in 
Washington DC, notes that drugs are increas- 
ingly developed alongside medical tests that will 
select the patients who are most likely to ben- 
efit from them. The new law does not address 
the development of such tests, but unless their 
evaluation and approval is accelerated, a break- 
through drug — even if approved — may not 
achieve its full potential in the clinic, he says. 

Coté, despite being a fan of the programme, 
says that it might not have much of an impact 
on review times because the FDA has always 
prioritized promising applications. The biggest 
benefit, says Steven Grossman, founder of the 
consultancy HPS Group in Silver Spring, might 
be for small companies that can use the designa- 
tion to get the FDAs attention earlier in develop- 
ment than they normally might. 

Financial analysts expect ibrutinib to be 
approved by the end of the year, and Coté thinks 
that most of the breakthrough designees will 
ultimately prevail. “Ifthe FDA likes what you're 
doing, that can’t be a bad thing,” he says. m 
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The Gaia mission (artist’s impression) will pinpoint the locations of up to 1 billion stars. 


CUROPES 
STAR 
POWER 


The Gaia spacecraft will soon launch 
ona mission to chart the heavens in 
unprecedented detail. 


BY DEVIN POWELL 
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its useful life — but it captured Lennart Lindegren’s heart. 

Forty years ago, when Lindegren was a graduate student at the 
Lund Observatory in Sweden, he fell in love with the elaborate, once 
cutting-edge technology that had allowed nineteenth-century astrono- 
mers to track and time the motion of the stars. The telescope had an 
ingenious mechanical stopwatch — originally invented to time race 
horses — and a large metal wheel that could adjust its angle. “I got so 
fascinated by the beauty of the instrument that I wanted to get it work- 
ing again,’ says Lindegren, who is now on the Lund Observatory’s staff. 

He might as well have fallen in love with a sundial. Astrometry — 
mapping the locations and movements of celestial objects — was once a 
central concern in astronomy, with roots going back to ancient Babylon 
and China. But by the 1970s it had long fallen out of fashion. Astrono- 
mers had just about reached the limit for improving the precision of 
such measurements taken from the ground, and most had moved on 
to other questions. Astrometry, says Lindegren, “was not regarded as a 
field that would offer any great prospects for young scientists”. 

He eventually gave up on repairing the telescope, but never aban- 
doned the idea of reviving astrometry. Better star maps, he argued, could 
help astronomers to answer some fundamental questions, from how the 
Milky Way evolved to what makes up the dark matter that accounts for 
most of the Universe’s mass. All researchers would need to do would be 
to get their astrometric instruments into space, above Earth's turbulent 
atmosphere, which subtly distorts starlight and limits the precision of 
measurements. 

In November, a proposal by Lindegren and like-minded scientists 
will bear fruit when the European Space Agency (ESA) launches Gaia: 
an astrometric mission that required many compromises and 13 years 
to complete, and will cost about €1 billion (US$1.4 billion). Gaia will 
make observations for the next 5 years; the results will extend the reach 
of high-precision maps from the roughly 2.5 million stars near Earth 
to at least 1 billion stretching to the edge of the Milky Way or beyond. 
For an estimated 10 million of those objects, Gaia’s map will be fully 


Ly The century-old brass telescope was broken in places and long past 
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three-dimensional: the spacecraft will measure not just 
the stars’ locations on the sky, but also their distances 
from Earth, accurate to less than 1%. For now, the dis- 
tances to only a few hundred stars are known at this 
level of precision. 

Michael Perryman, an astronomer at the Univer- 
sity of Bristol, UK, and former project scientist for the 
mission, is optimistic. “Gaia will be tremendous and 
transformational, a huge leap forward both in terms 
of the number of stars measured and the accuracy of 
those measurements,’ he says. 


The keen eyesight that will make this leap possible 
starts with Gaia's digital camera, which uses light- 
gathering sensors similar to those found in consumer 
cameras — but 106 of them, providing a resolution of 
more than 900 megapixels. By contrast, the main cam- 
era on NASA’ Hubble Space Telescope has two sensors 
with a resolution of just over 16 megapixels. 

Guiding starlight into the camera are two telescopes 
that point 106.5° apart, to take in a wide field of view. 
As the spacecraft spins, completing a full revolution 
once every 6 hours, that view will sweep across the 
same stars, month after month. Each star will be pho- 
tographed about 70 times, producing roughly twice 
as much imaging data in 5 years as Hubble generated 
during its first 21 years in orbit. 

When all the data have been analysed, they will pro- 
vide a pair of coordinates for each star, pinpointing its 
position in the sky with an error as small as 6 microarc- 
seconds — the size ofa small coin sitting on the Moon 
as viewed from Earth. That is hundreds of times better 
than today’s best catalogue, and millions of times bet- 
ter than the first known Western star atlas, compiled 
more than 2,000 years ago through naked-eye obser- 
vations by the ancient Greek astronomer Hipparchus 
of Nicaea. 

Finding a star’s position in three dimensions will 
require further measurements. Because of a geomet- 
ric phenomenon known as parallax (see “The parallax 
effect’), stars appear to move from side to side as Earth 
orbits the Sun. The closer a star is to Earth, the larger 
its apparent movement, for much the same reason that 
trees on the side of a road seem to whiz past a speeding 
car, whereas a mountain in the distance barely seems 
to move at all. If astronomers can measure that side- 
to-side motion precisely, simple geometry will allow 
them to use the known size of Earth’s orbit to calculate 
the star’s distance. 

Atmospheric turbulence so compromises such 
efforts that even the best modern ground-based 
visible-light telescopes can see parallaxes up to only 
about 100 parsecs (a few hundred light years). Radio 
telescopes are less affected, so they can see much far- 
ther — but only for objects that emit strong radio 
waves. From its place outside the atmosphere, Gaia, 
which is destined for a stable orbit that will remain 
fixed relative to both the Sun and Earth, should be able 
to obtain parallax measurements for stars up to about 
10,000 parsecs away. 

The same precision should let it measure a star’s 
‘proper motion across the sky at even greater distances. 
Proper motion — the result ofa star’s actual movement 
through space perpendicular to the line of sight — will 
show up asa steady sideways drift in the star’s position, 


THE PARALLAX EFFECT 


As Earth travels around the 
Sun, nearby stars seem 

to move back and forth 
relative to distant ones. Using 
simple geometry, the known 
size of Earth’s orbit anda 
measurement of the parallax 
angle (p), astronomers 

can determine the star’s 
distance (d). For an angle of 
1 arcsecond, the distance is 
1 parsec (3.26 light years.) 
Smaller angles mean larger 
distances. 
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superposed on its annual side-to-side motion. 

Finally, Gaia should be able to use changes in the 
spectrum of light emitted by each star to measure the 
star’s velocity towards or away from Earth. The result 
will be a complete portrait of the star’s position and 
velocity in three-dimensional space. 


Gaia is not the first high-precision space-astrometry 
instrument. The feasibility of the exercise was dem- 
onstrated two decades ago by Gaia’s predecessor, 
ESAs High Precision Parallax Collecting Satellite 
(Hipparcos). Launched in 1989, the €580-million 
spacecraft ran into trouble almost immediately, when 
a failed booster rocket left it in the wrong orbit. But 
even so, it worked: by the time the mission ended in 
1993, Hipparcos had provided the distances to about 
118,000 stars. Of those, some 400 were measured with 
an error of 1%. Only 50 had been measured so well 
from the ground. The Hipparcos star catalogue is still 
the best one available. 

However, the mission focused on relatively nearby 
stars, says Shrinivas Kulkarni, an astrometer at the 
California Institute of Technology in Pasadena, so the 
Hipparcos catalogue was more an evolution in the sci- 
ence than a revolution. “It showed us that our basic 
understanding of stars was sound,” he says. As a proof 
of principle, says Erik Hog, an emeritus astronomer 
at the Niels Bohr Institute in Copenhagen who drew 
up the first blueprints for the mission, “Hipparcos’s 
success was really invigorating for astrometry. People 
could gather around this project.’ 

What they could not do, until now, was get a worthy 
successor off the ground. One after another, advanced 
astrometry missions were proposed and then failed 
because they overran their budgets. One of the most 
spectacular examples was NASA’ Space Interferometry 
Mission (SIM). It had a deliberately narrow focus: it 
would have concentrated on pinning down the posi- 
tions and movements of a mere 10,000 stars located 
fairly nearby. The trade-off was that SIM could have 
detected wobbles in those stars caused by the gravi- 
tational pull of orbiting planets as small as Earth. But 
the project was postponed several times, and its origi- 
nal $600-million budget ballooned. After NASA had 
already spent hundreds of millions of dollars on devel- 
opment, projections suggested that the mission would 
need a further $1.2 billion and SIM was cancelled in 
2010. “The money just wasn't there,” says Michael Shao, 
an astronomer at NASA's Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena and formerly project scientist for SIM. 

Some researchers argue that Gaia will succeed 
where SIM and others failed because of Europe's style 
of building spacecraft. “In the European system,’ says 
Ken Seidelmann, an astronomer at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville, “the scientists write down 
the specifications they want, and the contractors come 
up with cheaper ways of doing things” — ways that 
sometimes involve cutting back the mission's capabili- 
ties. “In the United States, the scientists tend to stay 
more involved,” he adds — and if they refuse to com- 
promise on the objectives, costs can skyrocket. 

In Gaia's case, keeping close to the budget set when 
ESA approved the mission in 2000 required a series of 
downgrades that substantially reduced the capabilities 
of the original design, mainly by halving the expected 
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GAIA’S REACH 


The Gaia spacecraft will use parallax and ultra-precise 
position measurements to obtain the distances and ‘proper’ 
(sideways) motions of stars throughout much of the Milky 
Way, seen here edge-on. Data from Gaia will shed light on the 
Galaxy’s history, structure and dynamics. 


Previous missions could measure Sun 
stellar distances with an accuracy of 
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accuracy ofits parallax measurements. The cuts meant that some of the 
problems that Gaia had intended to tackle were now out of reach. For 
example, the mission would no longer be able to track potentially haz- 
ardous near-Earth objects such as asteroids well enough to predict their 
motion for the next century — a goal that had been named a top prior- 
ity by a task force led by the UK minister of science. The downgrades 
led Perryman to quit the project in 2006, after six years as leader of the 
scientific team. “I was enormously frustrated by the decision to de-scope 
this project, which was not made on scientific grounds,” he says. 

But Gaia survived and is now scheduled for launch as early as 
20 November. With a bit of distance and a graveyard of space astrometry 
missions to reflect on, Perryman now expects big things from the mission. 


To start with, the cosmic census begun by Hipparcos will continue and 
expand. Millions of new binary stars are expected to show up, as are tens 
of thousands of brown dwarfs: ‘failed’ stars too small to ignite by fusing 
hydrogen. Gaia should also discover 1,000 Jupiter-sized planets — or, 
rather, the wobbles these objects cause in nearby stars. Closer to home, 
the spacecraft will get at least some data on the hundreds of thousands 
of Solar System asteroids expected to cross its field of view. 

Where Gaia will really shine, however, will be in extending astrometry 
across the Milky Way (see ‘Gaia's reach’). “Our unique science goal is to 
unravel the structure and dynamics and history of our Galaxy,’ says Jos 
de Bruijne, a systems scientist at ESA’s European Space Research and 
Technology Centre in Noordwijk, the Netherlands, and Gaia's deputy 
project scientist. 

Astronomers already know the basics, he says. The Milky Way is 
shaped something like a fried egg, with a bulge of stars in the middle 
surrounded by a flat stellar disk that tapers at the edges and contains the 
Galaxy’s spiral arms. Around the disk is a diffuse sphere of old stars called 
the halo. But astronomers are not certain how these structures formed, 
or in what order (see Nature 490, 24-27; 2012). Gaia will provide one 
important set of clues by measuring stellar composition and brightness 
— data that will reveal for the first time when many stars formed, and 
will help astronomers to work out the ages of the Galaxy’s different parts. 

Another set of clues will come with Gaia’s meas- 
urements of stellar movements, which astrono- 
mers can extrapolate back in time to find out how 
the Galaxy has evolved. Typically this is difficult 
because tiny errors quickly accumulate into large 
uncertainties. “Exactly how far back we can get is 
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proper motions 
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very much an open question,” says Lindegren. But the high precision of 
Gaia’s measurements will certainly take the extrapolation much further 
than before. 

The measurements will also help to illuminate the many episodes 
of violence in the Milky Way’s history. The Galaxy has grown by can- 
nibalizing other, smaller galaxies; when they got too close, the Milky 
Way’s gravity ripped them apart into long streams of stars that were then 
pulled towards the galactic centre at various angles. One such stream, 
torn from a dying object known as the Sagittarius dwarf galaxy billions 
of years ago, was found in 2002. “There are other streams out there that 
encode information about how the Galaxy has been developing,’ says 
Andrew Gould, an astronomer at the Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus. “Gaia will discover those streams” — and use its measurements of 
stellar motions to reveal how the dismemberments unfolded. 

Knowing precise stellar movements should also help researchers to 
map out the distribution of invisible dark matter, which permeates the 
whole Galaxy. Dark matter emits no light, but it exerts a gravitational pull 
on stars, causing perturbations that should reveal themselves in Gaia's 
data. Those will allow astronomers to test how clumpy the dark matter 
is and whether it forms into disks, as theorists have proposed. 

Whatever Gaia finds, one thing seems certain: its star catalogue, due 
to be published in 2021, will remain unsurpassed for decades. ESA is 
considering a planet-hunting spacecraft similar to SIM for a future mis- 
sion but has yet to choose a successor to carry on Gaia's astrometric 
work. “We have to start thinking about it now if we want to realize 
something in 15 years,’ says Lindegren. “But we don't really know what 
exactly is the best way to proceed.” Boosting the precision significantly 
would be an enormous technological challenge. An easier path would 
be to fly another Gaia mission with the same specifications in 20 years, 
after the stars have moved noticeably, to better pin down their positions 
and velocities. 

Another proposed follow-on mission would examine parts of the Milky 
Way to which Gaia will be blind. Dust will obscure the Galaxy's bulge and 
some far-away parts of its disk from Gaia's visible-light gaze — but would 
pose no problem to an instrument looking for infrared radiation. 

Or perhaps Gaia itself will upend the whole discussion. As astrometry 
sharpens its focus, there is always the exciting possibility that something 
wholly unexpected could be found. “Science often progresses by making 
detailed measurements,’ says Kulkarni. “Sometimes you see a deviation 
— something that turns out to be profound.” = 


Devin Powell is a freelance writer currently based in Singapore. 
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TABUD cas 


Saad DENETICS 


Probing the 
biological basis of 
certain traits ignites 
controversy. But 
some scientists 
choose to cross the 
red line anyway. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


rowing up in the college town of Ames, 
Iowa, during the 1970s, Stephen Hsu 
was surrounded by the precocious sons 
and daughters of professors. Around 
2010, after years of work as a theoretical physi- 
cist at the University of Oregon in Eugene, Hsu 
thought that DNA-sequencing technology 
might finally have advanced enough to help 
to explain what made those kids so smart. He 
was hardly the first to consider the genetics of 
intelligence, but with the help of the Chinese 
sequencing powerhouse BGI in Shenzhen, he 
planned one of the largest studies of its kind, 
aiming to sequence DNA from 2,000 people, 
most of whom had IQs of more than 150. 

He hadn'’t really considered how negative the 
public reaction might be until one of the study's 
participants, New York University psychologist 
Geoffrey Miller, made some inflammatory 
remarks to the press. Miller predicted that once 
the project turned up intelligence genes, the 
Chinese might begin testing embryos to find 
the most desirable ones. One article painted the 
venture as a state-endorsed experiment, select- 
ing for genius kids, and Hsu and his colleagues 
soon found that their project, which had barely 
begun, was the target of fierce criticism. 

There were scientific qualms over the value 
of Hsu’s work (see Nature 497, 297-299; 2013). 
As with other controversial fields of behavioural 
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genetics, the influence of heredity on intelli- 
gence probably acts through myriad genes that 
each exert only a tiny effect, and these are dif- 
ficult to find in small studies. But that was only 
part of the reason for the outrage. For decades, 
scientists have trodden carefully in certain areas 
of genetic study for social or political reasons. 

At the root of this caution is the widespread 
but antiquated idea that genetics is destiny 
— that someone’s genes can accurately pre- 
dict complex behaviours and traits regardless 
of their environment. The public and many 
scientists have continued to misinterpret 
modern findings on the basis of this — fearing 
that the work will lead to a new age of eugenics, 
preemptive imprisonment and discrimination 
against already marginalized groups. 

“People can take science and assume it is far 
more determinative than it is — and, by mak- 
ing that assumption, make choices that we will 
come to regret as a society,’ says Nita Farahany, 
a philosopher and lawyer at Duke University 
School of Law in Durham, North Carolina. 

But trying to forestall such poor choices by 
drawing red lines around certain areas subverts 
science, says Christopher Chabris of Union 
College in Schenectady, New York. Funding for 
research in some areas dries up and researchers 
are dissuaded from entering promising fields. 
“Any time there’s a taboo or norm against 
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studying something for anything other than 
good scientific reasons, it distorts researchers’ 
priorities and can harm the understanding of 
related topics,” he says. “It’s not just that we've 
ripped this page out of the book of science; it 
causes mistakes and distortions to appear in 
other areas as well” 

Here, Nature looks at four controversial 
areas of behavioural genetics to find out why 
each field has been a flashpoint, and whether 
there are sound scientific reasons for pursuing 
such studies. 


INTELLIGENCE 


TABOO LEVEL: HIGH 


The comments that Miller made about Chi- 
nese families and the government wanting to 
select for intelligent babies touched a nerve 
still raw after many years. In the nineteenth 
century, British anthropologist Francis Gal- 
ton founded the eugenics movement on the 
premise that extraordinary abilities, as well as 
deficits, were inherited. The movement led to 
abuses, such as forced sterilization of people 
deemed mentally inferior — generally minori- 
ties, poor people and especially people with 
mental illnesses — in countries around the 
world, including Germany, the United States, 
Belgium, Canada and Sweden. 

The term ‘intelligence’ is also a slippery one. 
Intelligence tests don’t measure a wholly innate 
ability; it is possible, for example, to improve 
one’s scores with practice. Nevertheless, about 
50% of variability in intelligence seems to 
be inherited, posing an irresistible puzzle to 
some researchers. No one gene has been linked 
strongly to intelligence and many that have 
been weakly linked have also been questioned’. 

Earlier this year, in an attempt to find 
stronger genetic correlations, Chabris and a 
large international group of colleagues exam- 
ined the genomes of more than 125,000 people 
and found three genetic variants, each of which 
had a small effect on the length ofan individu- 
al’s school career*. The authors speculated that 
the variants’ influence on educational attain- 
ment came from their effect on intelligence. 
But the results triggered the usual rounds of 
condemnation and concerns over eugenics. 
Other detractors argued that such studies take 
the focus and funding away from other, non- 
genetic, factors such as poverty, which have a 
much greater effect on social mobility. 

Chabris says that the work can actually con- 
tribute to greater social 


mobility — forinstance, NATURE.COM 
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preschoolers who could _ kind of research 
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be helped by more inten- 
sive early childhood 


education. “The fact that people in the past 
interpreted the results in a certain way doesn't 
mean that it shouldn't be studied,” he says. But 
not everyone buys that potential misuses of the 
information can be divorced from gathering it. 
Anthropologist Anne Buchanan at Pennsylva- 
nia State University in University Park wrote on 
the blog The Mermaid’s Tale that rather than 
being purely academic and detached, such 
studies are “dangerously immoral”. 

Critics of the BGI project also point to signs 
that its data could be misused. After this sum- 
mer’s furore over Miller's interview, Hsu played 
down the potential for abuse. “There's a big gap 
between finding a few hits and finding thou- 
sands of hits — enough to predict the trait on 
the basis of the genotype — and we were never 
saying we were going to get to that point,’ he 
says. But in 2011, before the uproar over the 
study, Hsu told Nature: “I'm 100% sure that a 
technology will eventually exist for people to 
evaluate their embryos or zygotes for quantita- 
tive traits, like height or intelligence. I don't see 
anything wrong with that.” 

One of Hsuw’s collaborators, behavioural 
geneticist Robert Plomin of King’s College 
London, says that such talk has not been help- 
ful. But after studying intelligence for 40 years, 
he has high hopes that this project and other 
sequencing ventures will help to pinpoint the 
many genetic contributors to the trait. Like 
Chabris, he says that the work could be used to 
target educational interventions. Moreover, like 
all of the intelligence researchers interviewed for 
this story, he says it is a fundamentally human 
trait and that it is worth searching for a genetic 
contribution. “I'm optimistic that we will find 
it” he says. “I'm not going to quit until we do” 


RACE 


TABOO LEVEL: VERY HIGH 


As far as genetic taboos go, race is probably 
one of the most heavily policed from within 
the scientific community, largely because of the 
way researchers have examined its intersection 
with other controversial traits, such as intel- 
ligence. This is due mostly to suspicion about 
what motivates the study. There is broad con- 
sensus across the social and biological sciences 
that groups of humans typically referred to as 
races are not very different from one another. 
Two individuals from the same race could have 
more genetic variation between them than 
individuals from different races. Race is there- 
fore not a particularly useful category to use 
when searching for the genetics of biological 
traits or even medical vulnerabilities, despite 
widespread assumptions. 

Most researchers who examine genetic dif- 
ferences between populations take care to point 


out that the differences they observe reflect the 
geographic origins, reproductive history and 
migrations of these groups, not markers of 
some essential differences between them. 
However, some researchers have asked 
whether the taboo on the genetics of race 
has become so severe that it bars legitimate 
research. In 2005, for instance, geneticist Bruce 
Lahn of the University of Chicago in Illinois 
published studies** suggesting that variants 
of two brain-development genes possibly 
linked to intelligence are evolving differently 
in white Europeans and African ethnic groups. 
This provoked a wave of worried comments 
by scientists about how the studies might be 
interpreted. Among those who voiced con- 
cerns was then-director of the US National 
Human Genome Research Institute Francis 
Collins, now director of the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH) in Bethesda, Maryland. 
Lahn and his co-authors eventually found that 
the gene variants under selection were not linked 
to elevated intelligence’. But that report gar- 
nered little attention compared with the explo- 
sive studies that came before it. Lahn says he felt 
“ambushed” during the debate over his find- 
ings. At meetings, even his co-authors did not 
defend him. “My friends said nothing,” he says. 
Some argue that Lahn should have been more 
cautious. “Science always plays out in a certain 
socio-political context, and you have to look 
at the consequences of how the science might 
play out,” says John Horgan, a journalist who 
has written widely on the societal implications 
of science. “Research on race and intelligence 
is much more prone to supporting racist ideas 
about the inferiority of certain groups, which 
plays into racist policies.” Horgan says that insti- 
tutional review boards should ban or seriously 
question proposed studies on race and IQ. 
Lahn no longer works on the genetics of 
race and has urged researchers to have a 
more transparent discussion about whether 
such studies should proceed at all. “Given 
the history of the way race has been used in 
this country, maybe the research shouldnt be 
encouraged because it touches too many raw 
nerves. I'm OK with that,’ he says. “But I'm not 
OK with being ambushed by political discus- 
sions masquerading as scientific discussions.” 


VIOLENCE 


TABOO LEVEL: MILD 


A decade ago, forensic psychiatrist Tracy 
Gunter of Indiana University in Indianapolis 
was spending her time trying to help people 
to overcome the behavioural and substance- 
abuse disorders that had led to their entan- 
glement in the criminal-justice system. But 
it was becoming increasingly clear to her that 
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once a client fell into an abuse-crime spiral, it 
was very difficult to bring them back. 

It was around this time that researchers 
reported that people with a certain version of 
a gene called monoamine oxidase A (MAOA) 
have some protection from the effects of child- 
hood abuse’. Other people who express low 
levels of the protein it encodes are more likely 
to commit crimes if mistreated. 

Gunter switched fields to work in behav- 
ioural genetics, hoping to find ways to identify 
and preemptively treat high-risk individuals. 
She soon found her work complicated by the 
difficulty of defining criminal behaviour pre- 
cisely; the impossibility of separating environ- 
mental and innate influences; and, again, the 
emerging consensus that behaviour is influ- 
enced by numerous small genetic factors. Ten 
years on, she says, “the simplistic notions I had 
about behavioural genetics when I started this 
work are not true”. 


Despite these caveats — and the fact that 
some studies have failed to replicate the origi- 
nal MAOA finding’ — some lawyers have used 
MAOA gene tests, combined with history of 
childhood abuse or life stress, to try to mitigate 
sentences. 

In 2009, such testing led to a lesser charge 
for a Tennessee man who killed his wife’s 
friend, and it convinced a judge in Italy to 
reduce a murderer's sentence by one year (see 
Nature http://doi.org/cttbjt; 2009). But juries 
are often underwhelmed by genetic testimony: 
in the United States in 2008, for instance, 
defence lawyers attempted to convince a jury 
to be lenient towards a boy who had shot a 
bus driver. They presented evidence that the 
boy had a variant of a promoter of a seroto- 
nin transporter gene, SLC6A4, that is linked 
to depression in people under stress. The jury 
found the boy guilty of first-degree murder 
anyway. Outcomes are mixed, Farahany says, 
perhaps because the research is so oblique. “It 
doesn't seem to be enough to persuade judges 
or juries to change guilt or sentencing,” she 
says. William Bernet, a forensic psychiatrist 
in Nashville, Tennessee, adds that, “a genetic 


result does not directly cause a person to 
behave in a particular way. Juries seem to 
understand this”. 

That may change as the science progresses, 
but so far genetics has held no more sway than 
conventional mitigating factors, which often 
include the milieu in which a person grew up. 

Those two domains are coming together as 
researchers look for more clues to the environ- 
mental factors that interact with genetics in 
influencing behaviour. Gunter was part of 
a team that showed that certain epigenetic 
modifications on the MAOA gene are linked 
to substance abuse in adult women’, and these 
modifications are influenced by a history of 
smoking. “Every year that I work in this field 
has been a lesson that it’s not just genes or 
environment,’ she now says. “It’s genes and 
environment that matter” 

Scientists continue to look at the genetics 
of violence, and of conditions such as psy- 


chopathy, although the tension between those 
who focus on just genes and those looking for 
genetic and environmental contributors is 
high, says James Tabery, a philosopher at the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City. “My sense 
is that we're in a holding pattern; it’s not clear 
what's going to happen next” — specifically 
because not many genes have been linked to 
violence and attempts to replicate the MAOA 
findings have produced mixed results. 


SEXUALITY 


TABOO LEVEL: MILD 


Sometimes, shifting political winds can destig- 
matize research. In 1993, for instance, geneti- 
cist Dean Hamer, then at the US National 
Cancer Institute in Bethesda, encountered a 
firestorm of criticism from political conserva- 
tives when he published a report suggesting 
that a region of the X chromosome might be 
linked to homosexuality’. Scientists also criti- 
cized some aspects of his work. Today, stud- 
ies on the genetics of sexual orientation have 
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“If we re worried that 
people will misuse 
science, we need to create 
safeguards — and an 
open public dialogue that 
ensures responsible use. 


been embraced by the US gay community. The 
successful campaign to strike down a 2008 
California ballot measure that banned same- 
sex marriage enlisted evidence that homosexu- 
ality has some basis in genetics. And the NIH 
has designated research on lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual, transgender and intersex people a priority. 
“The tables have turned tremendously,’ says 
geneticist Eric Vilain, director of the Institute 
for Society and Genetics at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

But that does not mean that all research 
into the genetics of sexuality will be equally 
welcome, he adds. Vilain, for example, wants 
to study the epigenetics of homosexuality, in 
search of environmental influences that might 
affect the trait. The work hasn't been funded, but 
he predicts that if it is, it could upset some gay 
rights activists who have seen their cause ben- 
efit from the ‘hardwiring’ theory. He is keeping 
his fingers crossed. “I hope that now that there 
have been significant 
social advances, that sci- 
entists can do their work 
in peace,’ he says. 

Such complexities are 
unavoidable in a demo- 
cratic society in which 
citizens have a say on 
how public money is 
spent. Researchers must 
acknowledge that and 
take part in the broader 
conversation about the 
kinds of topics they 
want to pursue, Farah- 
any says. “You hear this 
refrain in lots of areas 
of science, that because 
people will misuse 
science we shouldn't engage in scientific 
inquiry. I think that gets it backwards. If we're 
worried that people will misuse it, we need 
to create safeguards — and an open public 
dialogue that ensures responsible use.” That, 
rather than censoring science or ignoring 
its implications, is perhaps the only way that 
Vilain and other researchers will get their wish: 
to do their work in peace. m SEEEDITORIALP.5 


Erika Check Hayden reports for Nature from 
San Francisco, California. 
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US school children shelter under their desks during an earthquake drill. 


Seconds count 


The United States should install an earthquake early- warning system 
now — and before the next big one hits, says Richard Allen. 


r | Vhe United States will be hit by a major 
earthquake causing hundreds of fatali- 
ties within my lifetime. Whether it will 

be in 20 years, 2 years, or tomorrow, we do 
not know. Such an event will prompt the 
country to implement a public earthquake 
early-warning system, giving people seconds 
or minutes to prepare for the shaking. Rather 
than waiting until the next big quake galva- 
nizes political action, I believe that we must 
build an alert system now. 

Earthquake early-warning technology 
is proven. Japan leads the way. When the 
magnitude-9 Tohoku-Oki earthquake hit 
the northeast of the country in March 2011, 
an automatic warning was issued within 


seconds. Trains stopped, students took 
shelter under desks, sensitive manufactur- 
ing equipment was paused and hazardous 
chemicals were isolated. Lives and money 
were saved. China, Taiwan, Mexico, Turkey 
and Romania also issue earthquake alerts. 

The US public deserves access to warn- 
ings too. For the past 2 years, California 
has run a successful demonstration system 
— providing seismic alerts to 36 organiza- 
tions, including the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
rail network. Now, the system must be made 
more robust and rolled out to the public, 
first across the West Coast and then nation- 
wide. The benefits for security, business and 
science are manifold. 
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The cost of an initial West Coast system 
is reasonable: US$120 million for the first 
5 years to build and operate it, and a further 
$16 million a year to run it. This is roughly 
twice the current earthquake-monitoring 
budget for the region. Private enterprise 
could deliver the alerts and tailored services. 
Seismology would also benefit from the 
hundreds of extra sensors that would need 
to be installed along high-hazard faults — 
those most likely to slip. 

The main obstacle is political will. Politi- 
cians, business leaders and agency admin- 
istrators need to recognize the significance 
and urgency of seismic risk and implement 
an early-warning system before the next 
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> big quake costs lives. Other regions, 
including Europe, should follow. 


INEVITABLE HAZARD 

The probability that a major earthquake 
will hit the western United States in coming 
decades is high. California has a 99% chance 
of experiencing a quake of at least magni- 
tude 6.7 (the size of the 1994 Northridge 
earthquake near Los Angeles) in the next 
30 years. Both San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les have a two-in-three likelihood of such an 
event. There is a 50% chance that the next 
big Bay Area quake will be on the Hayward 
Fault, which is situated about 500 metres 
away from the seismological laboratory at 
the University of California, Berkeley, where 
I work. 

The Pacific Northwest region must be pre- 
pared for even bigger earthquakes, measur- 
ing up to magnitude 9 — similar to the one 
that hit Japan in March 2011. The hazard 
across the rest of the United States is lower, 
but damaging earthquakes can also occur 
all the way to the East Coast, as illustrated 
by the August 2011 Virginia quake of mag- 
nitude 5.8 that rattled Washington DC and 
New York. 

The first line of defence in the United 
States is a robust building code to prevent 
structures from collapsing. But now, the 
information revolution allows us to develop 
real-time responses to minimize casualties 
and damage. When seismic sensors pick up 
the first vibrations of a rupturing fault, auto- 
matic alerts can be issued within seconds to 
give people up to 5 minutes to react, depend- 
ing on their distance from the epicentre’. 

Japan has pioneered such systems since 
the 1995 Kobe earthquake, which killed 
more than 6,000 people. The government 
invested billions of yen in seismic and geo- 
detic networks to detect quake signals. In 
2004, the Japan Meteorological Agency 
tested a limited earthquake-warning sys- 
tem. It delivered its first alert in 2005, and in 
2007 the system went national and public. 
The first true test came in the Tohoku-Oki 
earthquake. Sendai, the closest major city to 
the epicentre, received a 15-second warning. 

Californias demonstration system, 
ShakeAlert’, has been operating since 2011 
but is yet to go public. Using existing seis- 
mic sensors, it detects earthquakes daily 
and, when magnitudes exceed 2.5, issues 
alerts to a limited group of organizations 
mainly involved in transport, manufactur- 
ing and emergency response. It is largely a 
public-sector and academic enterprise: a col- 
laboration that includes the California Inte- 
grated Seismic Network, with researchers 
and funding provided by the University of 
California, Berkeley, the California Institute 
of Technology in Pasadena, the US Geologi- 
cal Survey (USGS), the Southern California 
Earthquake Center and the Swiss Federal 
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Public alerts of large earthquakes could give 
the populations of major cities along the West 
Coast several minutes advance warning. 
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Institute of Technology in Zurich. In 2012, 
the scheme expanded to include the Pacific 
Northwest, adding the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, and gained support from 
the Gordon and Betty Moore Foundation, 
a private grant-making organization in Palo 
Alto, California. 

Although the California system has not 
yet been tested by a large earthquake, it suc- 
cessfully gave organizations in Pasadena a 
5-second warning of ground shaking for a 
magnitude-4.2 earthquake in September 
2011. In the San Francisco Bay Area, several 
small (magnitude-3) earthquakes located 
close to the epicentre of the 1989 Loma Prieta 
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quake were detected, and alerts were pro- 
vided around 20 seconds before peak ground 
motion in San Francisco, Oakland and Berke- 
ley — illustrating what would be possible ina 
repeat of the devastating 1989 quake. 

The detection algorithms have performed 
well so far, with few false alerts and no 
cases of small earthquakes being misclas- 
sified as large, dangerous ones. But before 
the California system can be trusted to go 
public, it needs more monitoring stations 
(using both seismic and Global Positioning 
System (GPS) techniques), more reliable 
communications and testing, multiple data 
paths and round-the-clock daily support. 
The infrastructure must be made resilient 
to hard shaking, to ensure that the system 
stays online during a big quake. More seis- 
mic and GPS stations will produce faster 
alerts in some regions and allow tracking of 
large-magnitude events as they tear along 
active faults. 

Users can decide on the thresholds for 
alerts and choose whether they want to 
hear about only the big quakes that will 
cause damage, or all those that are felt. But 
the mechanisms to deliver the alerts in the 
United States — through smartphone and 
computer apps, television and radio — 
remain to be developed. 


BUSINESS BOON 

A public-private partnership is the most 
effective way to disseminate the warnings, 
as in Japan. There, the public sector pays for 
the installation and long-term operation of 
geophysical networks to detect earthquakes 
and generate basic alerts. The private sector 
enhances and delivers the alerts, and pro- 
vides support and risk-reduction expertise 
to the public and to businesses. 

The benefits for business are threefold. 
First, commercial opportunities will be 
created. Apps will raise the alert on mobile 
phones, count down the time until shaking 
and provide location-specific instructions of 
what to do: for example, get under the table, 
exit the building or remain inside the steel- 
framed, glass-clad skyscraper. Self-driving 
cars will slow and stop. Manufacturing 
plants, petrochemical facilities and biotech- 
nology companies will need other services, 
including determination of money-saving 
actions, appropriate thresholds of when 
actions should be taken and devices to 
implement them. 

Second, financial losses will be reduced. 
After two damaging earthquakes in 2003 
caused $15 million in losses at Oki Electric 
Industry, a chip manufacturer in Miyagi pre- 
fecture, Japan, the company spent $600,000 
on an early-warning system and improve- 
ments to its buildings. In two similar earth- 
quakes that followed, its resulting losses fell 
to $200,000 because machine damage and 
chemical spills were reduced. 
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An earthquake early-warning drill ata Bay Area Rapid Transit station in California. 


In California, the Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit system has implemented an automated 
train-braking mechanism that is triggered by 
earthquake early warnings. It takes 24 sec- 
onds to bring a train travelling at 112 kilo- 
metres per hour (70 miles per hour) to a 
stop. During peak commuting times, about 
64 trains are in operation, each carrying 
around 1,000 passengers, and up to 45 trains 
travel at 112 kilometres per hour at any one 
time. Even one derailment at such a speed 
would be devastating. 

Third, the recovery time for businesses is 
reduced. With its warning system installed, 
Okis fabrication plant was closed after the 
earthquakes for just a few days, rather than 
for weeks. Minimizing damage to trains and 
tracks will result in faster resumption of ser- 
vice, which in turn supports the restart of 
regional businesses after a quake. 

Seismology will benefit from the improved 
instrumentation. The 2011 Tohoku quake — 
the fourth largest since 1900 — yielded scien- 
tific advances because it occurred in one of 
the most densely instrumented regions in the 
world*’. This extreme event tested the lim- 
its of early-warning systems. The size of the 
earthquake and the area affected were under- 
estimated, and as a result, improvements to 
observational arrays are being made. Fast and 
accurate GPS sensor networks are needed 
to detect ground surface deformation, and 
ocean-floor observatories could closely 
monitor undersea faults. 

Tracking fault motion in real time is key 
to making accurate shaking predictions, 
avoiding the underestimation that occurred 
in Japan's 2011 quake. To improve estimates 
of earthquake strength from the first signals, 
my research group is exploring how kilo- 
metre-scale seismic arrays can be deployed 
and tuned to track the progression of large 
fault ruptures. 

In the future, the accelerometers that are 


embedded in smartphones and computers 
could provide a source of shaking data, thus 
boosting the number of magnitude sensors 
by thousands”. 


NEXT STEPS 
By providing earthquake early warnings, 
everyone wins: people, businesses and sci- 
ence. So what is the hold-up? The answer is 
the allocation of money — and responsibil- 
ity. Although US federal and state budgets 
are tight, the $120-million price tag to build 
and operate a West Coast system over 5 years 
works out at roughly $2.44 per person for the 
populations of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. My morning coffee costs me $2.40. 
What is needed to move forward is a 
partnership between leaders from state and 
federal politics, businesses, government 
agencies and science. 


“By providing Some individuals are 
earthquake making headway, but 
early more must do so. 
warnings, California State 
everyone Senator Alex Padilla 
wins.” (Democrat) intro- 
duced a bill to build 


an earthquake early-warning system in 
the state, and successfully manoeuvred it 
through the legislature, where it was passed 
unanimously this September and was signed 
into law by Governor Jerry Brown. The 
governor's office of emergency services is 
charged with finding the necessary funding. 
Start-up funds are needed now, to main- 
tain momentum. To cover the West Coast, 
governors and state legislators in Oregon 
and Washington will need to take similar 
steps. 

Federal legislators must also take action. 
A number of California representatives, led 
by Congressman Adam Schiff (Democrat), 
have expressed bipartisan support for a 
warning system. However, with the House 
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Interior Appropriations Bill now stalled, 
there is no prospect of funding this year. The 
USGS stands ready to deliver earthquake 
alerts, but it needs an extra $16 million a year 
to operate and maintain the system. 

Partnerships between the USGS and 
other federal agencies are needed. The US 
National Science Foundation should fund 
the expansion of geophysical networks in 
zones of high seismic hazard. The Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security and its Federal 
Emergency Management Agency should 
support earthquake early warning as a 
public-safety issue. 

Business leaders must also advocate the 
value of a warning system more strongly. 
John McPartland, a member of the board 
of directors for Bay Area Rapid Transit, has 
recognized and spoken widely about the 
need for it. Others should step forward in 
the many sectors that are affected by severe 
earthquakes. 

Other regions should implement early- 
warning systems before their next big quake. 
European researchers are poised to do so, but 
are waiting for funding. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation should continue to help in promoting 
the technology in other earthquake-prone 
areas around the world. 

The scientific community provides infor- 
mation about the likelihood of earthquakes 
and their effects. But I believe that it is also 
important to use its expertise and authority 
to apply moral pressure on leaders. Although 
some researchers will prefer not to step out of 
their ivory towers, earthquake scientists who 
are keen to see progress must gain knowledge 
of and access to the policy-making process. 

As Padilla commented to a 
colleague during the California Senate hear- 
ings for his earthquake bill: “I know you 
don't want to be sitting here with me after 
the next big one if we have not deployed this 
system.” Iam happy to give up tomorrow's 
coffee in exchange for a warning before the 
next big shake. = 


Richard Allen is director of the Berkeley 
Seismological Laboratory and a professor 
in the Department of Earth and Planetary 
Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

e-mail: rallen@berkeley.edu 
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Joseph Meister, the first person to receive a rabies vaccine, at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 


Great myths 
die hard 


Finding that part of the story of Louis Pasteur’s rabies 
vaccine is false, Heloise Dufour and Sean Carroll 
explore how science fables are born, spread and die. 


cholera outbreak, Joseph Lister’s devel- 
opment of antiseptic surgery, Alexander 
Fleming’s invention of the drug penicillin — 
the history of science and medicine is full of 
such stories of great deeds by heroic figures. 
But these are myths. They are grounded in 
some reality, yet careful historical research 


Jos Snow’s ending of London’s 1854 
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has revealed them to be far from accurate’. 
And, despite having been exposed by histo- 
rians, the fables live on — in books, on tele- 
vision, in classrooms and online. 

We have discovered that another story 
from the history of science — the heroic 
death of Joseph Meister, the first person to be 
saved by Louis Pasteur’s rabies vaccine — is 
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also a myth. Here we dissect Meister’s story 
to understand how such myths are born, why 
they die so reluctantly, and what could be 
done to puncture them. 


HOW MEISTER DIED 

In July 1885, a 9-year-old French boy named 
Joseph Meister was badly bitten by a rabid 
dog, and faced near-certain death. Instead, 
young Meister entered medical history: he 
was Louis Pasteur’s first human patient to be 
treated and saved by a rabies vaccine. 

For more than half a century’, accounts 
of the story in both English** and French’ 
have been given a dramatic ending. In 1940, 
55 years after his life was saved, Meister was 
serving as a gatekeeper at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute in Paris. The story goes that when Ger- 
man forces invaded Paris in June that year, 
soldiers arrived at the institute demanding 
access to Pasteur’s tomb and, rather than 
surrender his saviour’s resting place to 
the Nazis, the 64-year-old Meister killed 
himself. 

Two years ago, while researching life 
in occupied Paris for a book on biologist 
Jacques Monod’, we came across a contem- 
poraneous diary by Eugene Wollman in the 
archives of the Pasteur Institute’. Wollman 
was head of the institute’s bacteriophage lab 
and resident on site, and his entries directly 
contradict the popularized accounts of 
Meister’s suicide. The diary reveals that 
the date, means and motive have each been 
altered in the making ofa myth. 

In the widely repeated narrative, Meister 
killed himself on 14 June’ or 16 June’, just 
after the German invasion of France. But on 
24 June, ten days after the Germans entered 
Paris, Wollman wrote: “This morning, 
Meister was found dead.” It is often reported 
that Meister shot himself**, but Wollman 
stated: “He committed suicide with gas.” 
Some sources note that Meister committed 
suicide because he could not bear the idea of 
the Nazis profaning Pasteur’s tomb*’. Woll- 
man makes no mention of any such incident. 
Instead, he indicates that Meister was “very 
depressed” and that “his wife and children 
had left”’. Like millions of others, they had 
fled Paris ahead of the onrushing German 
army. 

Our interest piqued, we scoured pub- 
lished accounts’ of Meister’s death, as 
well as several written sources in the Pas- 
teur Institute’s archives and museum’””’. 
Moreover, Marie-José Demouron, Meister’s 
granddaughter, kindly granted us an inter- 
view. Together, these sources confirm Woll- 
man’s version and shed further light on the 
motive for Meister’s suicide. Meister appar- 
ently believed that his family had perished 
in enemy bombing, and was overwhelmed 
with guilt for having sent them away (ref. 11, 
and M.-J. Demouron, personal communi- 
cation). In the chaos of France’s collapse, 
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it was almost impossible to get news from 
loved ones, so Meister was unaware that they 
were safe. His wife and daughters actually 
returned later on the very day that he killed 
himself. As Wollman noted’: “Life has an 
extraordinarily refined cruelty:” 

The story of a man in despair over the 
apparent loss of his family, and taking his 
life using a gas stove hours before they come 
home, is tragic. But it is far from the myth of 
a humble servant thwarting invaders. Our 
sources show that the truth was not smoth- 
ered from the start'®'’. So how was the myth 
born? 


MYTH MAKING 

A myth-making pattern seems to be emerg- 
ing from the researches of many science his- 
torians over recent decades’. Stories such as 
Meister’s are founded on some facts, which 
are then moulded to create or fit the ‘great 
man model. 

Fleming, for example, did isolate the anti- 
bacterial product of a mould, and did name 
it penicillin. But he was not responsible for 
the development of the antibiotic drug used 
in humans 14 years later, nor was he even 
in contact with the scientists responsible for 
that'”. The catalysts to the making of this 
myth are fairly easily identified. Successful 
clinical trials of penicillin were first reported 
in 1941, in the thick of the Second World 
War, when infected wounds caused enor- 
mous casualties. Wartime newspaper editors 
naturally looked for heroic stories to inspire 
and encourage readers. Accounts traced the 
miracle drug to Fleming's serendipitous dis- 
covery many years earlier — as The Times 
of 12 June 1944 put it: “Providence had 
been kind to us in letting us have this most 
powerful agent ... when against our will we 
were plunged into a bloody war.” Similarly, 
Meister’s story was probably distorted in part 
because of the war. The heroic version of his 
suicide embellishes the Pasteur legend and 
doubles as a tale of resistance. 

As the myth is repeated it can become 
more disconnected from reality, and takes 
ona life of its own. After the Meister narra- 
tive began to involve German soldiers and 
their access to the crypt’, the suicide date 
shifted closer to the Nazis arrival in Paris. 
Meister was then said to have shot himself®, 
and with his First World War revolver’. 
In some accounts, he is even shot by the 
Nazis". 

The Fleming legend too has seen attempts 
at further glorification, with the claim 
that Fleming saved the life of former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
— twice. Asa child, Fleming purportedly 
rescued a young Churchill from drowning, 
and later he was said to have cured Britain’s 
leader with penicillin. Both claims were 
eventually discredited (see go.nature.com/ 
hfakhl). But if the truth is available, why are 


fabricated stories still perpetuated? 
Historians have long recognized that the 
main reason that certain myths get repeated 


is because they contain the ingredients of 


good storytelling”. Tenacious myths have 
heroes and villains, portray tragedy and 
triumph, and present climactic actions and 
revelations. For example, Snow did map 
the London cholera outbreak and correctly 
attributed it to a contaminated public water 
pump. Inconveniently, he did not remove the 
pump handle and end the outbreak. A com- 
mittee took that action, and only after the 

outbreak had abated’. 


“Tenacious Myths also inflate 
myths have admirable qualities 
heroes and in their protagonists. 
villains, Lister is portrayed as 
and portray an eccentric outsider 
tragedy and defending the sci- 
triumph.” entific truth against 


a hostile environ- 
ment; in fact, his use of carbolic acid was 
hardly revolutionary for the time’. And 
many members of the Pasteur Institute did 
put up resistance against the Germans, but 
Meister’s suicide made history because it 
was portrayed as a manifestation of Pasteur’s 
eminence. 

A myth is also perpetuated when authors 
rely on a self-referencing body of previous 
work, rather than on primary or secondary 
sources. The more often one sees the same 
version ofa story, the more likely one is to 
accept it as truth. This phenomenon is now 
amplified by the Internet. So how do we get 
to the real story? And why is it important 
to do so? 


MYTH BUSTING 

Scientific myths are harmful. They distort 
the history and the process of science’ by 
portraying researchers as extraordinary 
people making epic advances in a fast, linear 
fashion. Such tales are particularly damaging 
to the public’s and to students’ understand- 
ing of the pace and complexity of science. 
For example, the Fleming myth ignores 
the vast time, effort and extra data that are 
required to make a medically viable drug. 
And by crediting luminaries with fictional 
achievements, we create superheroes that no 
student can hope to match. 

Storytellers — journalists, authors, film- 
makers, scientists and educators — need to 
be vigilant when it comes to their sources. 
Of course, primary and well-documented 
secondary sources are optimal. We recog- 
nize, however, that the search for facts sur- 
rounding events long past can be difficult 
and time-consuming, and it is tempting 
to accept something that has been widely 
repeated. Indeed, were it not for the discov- 
ery of Wollman’s diary, one of us (S.B.C.) 
would have been close to propagating the 
Meister myth. Still, if at least we are aware 
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of the predisposition to embellish histories, 
that might discourage us from parroting 
them without solid evidence’. 

Another step is to ensure that once myths 
have been debunked, the truth gets expo- 
sure. The Internet is both an asset and a 
liability in this endeavour. In the Meister 
case, the myth has snowballed to the point 
at which an admittedly fake ‘contemporary 
journal article’ is now highly visible online 
(see go.nature.com/wqo2z6) and is some- 
times referenced as legitimate. But this 
power can be used to advantage. Wikipe- 
dia, for example, is a widely accessed, often 
initial source of information that promotes 
the use of mostly primary and secondary 
literature. Myth-busters should therefore 
make sure that the results of their work, and 
especially their sources, are properly refer- 
enced in this encyclopaedia. Other tools, 
such as Google Books, can be used to scour 
vast amounts of the published literature. 
Such a survey led one reader to expose the 
Fleming—Churchill myth. 

Myths are born because they fulfil our 
need for a good yarn, but a powerful way to 
eliminate them is to replace the fiction with 
facts that are equally satisfying. In the case 
of Joseph Meister, his suicide out of despair 
for his family less than 24 hours before they 
returned is a moving story. However, because 
it no longer burnishes Pasteur’s legend, it 
remains to be seen whether Meister’s death 
will be as widely mentioned by the next wave 
of scientific biographers. m 


Héloise D. Dufour and Sean B. Carroll 
are at the Howard Hughes Medical Institute, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1525 
Linden Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 
USA. 

e-mail: sbcarrol@wisc.edu 
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David and Goliath, by Orazio Gentileschi (c. 1605-1607). 


Improbable heroes 


Philip Ball finds much to engage and surprise in Malcolm 
Gladwell’s study of power and how it is misinterpreted. 


e think of David as the weedy 
foe of mighty Goliath, but he 
had the upper hand all along. 


The Israelite shepherd boy was nimble and 
could use his deadly weapon without get- 
ting close to his opponent. Given the skill of 
ancient slingers, this was more like fighting 
pistol against sword. David won because he 
changed the rules; Goliath, like everyone 
else on the battlefield, was anticipating 
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hand-to-hand combat. 

That biblical story about power and how 
itis used, misused and misinterpreted is the 
frame for Malcolm Gladwell’s David and 
Goliath. “The powerful are not as power- 
ful as they seem, he argues, “nor the weak 
as weak.” Weaker sports teams can win by 
playing unconventionally; the children of 
rich families are handicapped by compla- 
cency; and smaller school-class sizes do not 
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necessarily produce (www 
better results. GLADWIN 


Gladwell describes | { 
a police chief who 
cuts crime by buying = M 
Thanksgiving turkeys ART 
for problem families, GIA 
and the doctor who 
cured children with 
leukaemia using drug 
cocktails that others 
thought to be lethal. 
Conventional indica- 
tors of strength, such 
as wealth or military 
superiority, can prove to be weaknesses; 
what look like impediments, such as bro- 
ken homes or dyslexia, can work to one’s 
advantage. Students who are provincial 
high-flyers may underachieve at Harvard 
because they are not accustomed to being 
surrounded by even more brilliant peers, 
whereas at a mediocre university they might 
have excelled. Even if some of these conclu- 
sions seem obvious in retrospect, Gladwell 
is a consummate storyteller and you feel that 
you would never have articulated the point 
until he spelled it out. 

But we all know of counter-examples. 
Whether someone is demoralized by or 
thrives on the stimulus of an academic 
hothouse depends on particular personal 
attributes and all kinds of other intangibles. 
More often than not, dyslexia and broken 
homes really are disadvantages. The 
achievement of a school class may depend 
more on what is taught, and how, and why, 
than on size. 

The case of medic Emil J. Freireich, who 
developed an unconventional but ultimately 
successful treatment for childhood leukae- 
mia, is particularly unsettling. If Freireich 
had good medical reasons for administering 
untested mixtures of aggressive anti-cancer 
drugs, they are not explained here. Instead, 
there is simply a description of his bullish 
determination to try them out come what 
may, seemingly engendered by his grim and 
impoverished upbringing. Yet determina- 
tion alone can equally prove disastrous — 
as shown by bacteriologist Robert Koch's 
misguided conviction that the tuberculosis 
extract tuberculin would cure the disease. 

Even the biblical meta-narrative is con- 
fusing. So was David not after all the plucky 
hero overcoming the odds, but more 
like Indiana Jones defeating the sword- 
twirling opponent by pulling out a pistol 
and shooting him? Was that cheating, or just 
thinking outside the box? In any case, there 
are endless examples of the stronger side 
winning, whether in sport, business or war, 
no matter how ingenious their opponents. 
Mostly, money does buy privilege and 
success. So why does David win some- 
times and Goliath other times? Is it even 


David and Goliath: 
Underdogs, Misfits 
and the Art of 
Battling Giants 
MALCOLM GLADWELL 
Little, Brown: 2013. 


clear which is which (it seems that poor 
Goliath might have suffered from a vision 
impairment)? 

These complications are becom- 
ing clear, for example in criminology. 
Gladwell is very interested in why some 
crime-prevention strategies work and others 
do not. But although his “winning hearts 
and minds’ case studies are surely part of 
the solution, recent results from behavioural 
economics and game theory suggest that 
there are no easy answers beyond the fact 
that some form of punishment (ideally 
centralized, not vigilante) is needed for 
social stability. 

Some studies suggest that excessive pun- 
ishment can be counter-productive; others 
show that people do not punish simply to 
guard their own interests, and will impose 
penalties on others even to their own det- 
riment. Responses to punishment are 
culturally variable. In other words, punish- 
ment is a complex matter that resists simple 
prescriptions. 

Besides, winning is itself a slippery con- 
cept. Gladwell’s sympathies are for the 
underdog, the oppressed and the marginal- 
ized. But occasionally his stories celebrate a 
very narrow view of what constitutes success, 
such as becoming a Hollywood mogul or the 


‘i : president of an invest- 
Gladwell 8s ment-banking firm 
sympathies — David turned Goli- 
are f or the ath, with little regard 
underdog, for what makes peo- 
theoppressed __ ple genuinely inspir- 
and the ing, happy or worthy. 
marginalized.” — None of this is a 
problem of Gladwell’s 


writing, which is always intelligent and per- 
ceptive. It is a problem of form. His books, 
like those of legions of inferior imitators, 
present a ‘big idea. But it is an idea that 
works only selectively, and it is hard for 
him or anyone else to say why. These human 
stories are too context-dependent to deliver 
a take-home message, at least beyond the 
advice to not always expect the obvious 
outcome. 

Perhaps Gladwell’s approach does not 
lend itself to book-length exposition. In The 
Tipping Point (2000) he pulled it off, but his 
follow-ups Blink (2005), about the reliability 
of the gut response, and Outliers (2008), a 
previous take on what makes people suc- 
ceed, similarly had theses that unravelled 
the more you thought about them. What 
remains in this case are ten examples of 
Gladwell’s true forte: the long-form essay, as 
engaging, surprising and smooth as a New 
York latte. = 


Philip Ball is a freelance science writer 
living in London. His latest book is Serving 
the Reich. 
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Books in brief 


The Triumph of Human Empire: Verne, Morris, and Stevenson at 
the End of the World 

Rosalind Williams UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (2013) 

n Nova Atlantis (1624), the philosopher Francis Bacon characterized 
he human urge to dominate the globe as “the enlarging of the 
bounds of Human Empire, to the effecting of all things possible”. 
By the late nineteenth century, a handful of luminaries recognized 
he destructive potential of that urge. Through the lives of three — 
Jules Verne, Robert Louis Stevenson and William Morris — science 
historian Rosalind Williams reveals how the transcendent power of 
he romantic impulse ignited environmental consciousness. 


The Simpsons and Their Mathematical Secrets 

Simon Singh BLoomMsBuURY (2013) 

As fans of The Simpsons know, the television programme's writing 
team is peppered with mathematicians. Physicist and writer Simon 
Singh skips joyously through key episodes of Matt Groening’s 
saga, unpacking the maths embedded in each as he goes. Intoning 
“Be there or be a regular quadrilateral”, Singh disentangles the 

link between pi and Homer as “Simple Simon, Your Friendly 
Neighborhood Pie Man”; explores Homer’s “doughnut-shaped 
universe”, admired by a cartoon Stephen Hawking in the episode 
‘They Saved Lisa’s Brain’; and more. A chewy treat for maths geeks. 


Buried Glory: Portraits of Soviet Scientists 

Istvan Hargittai OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2013) 

Nine of the fourteen Soviet scientists profiled in chemist Istvan 
Hargittai’s tribute are buried in Moscow's Novodevichy Cemetery. 
But the lifting of the Iron Curtain led to a much grimmer interment, 
Hargittai argues: a golden era for science dimmed and died. 
Hargittai has delved into archives and personal recollections to bring 
its stars to life. A key chapter in twentieth-century research unfolds, 
embodied by the likes of Petr Kapitza, the low-temperature physicist 
who courageously supported persecuted colleagues, and the 
daringly original crystallographer Aleksandr Kitaigorodskii. 


Badgerlands: The Twilight World of Britain’s Most Enigmatic 
Animal 

Patrick Barkham GRANTA (2013) 

For a beast that few in Britain have seen alive, badgers have a powerful 
national presence — whether linked to bovine tuberculosis or place 
names such as Badgers Mount. Patrick Barkham revels in their 
ubiquity, ethology and “fright mask: the long white face burnished by 
two black stripes”. As he visits scientists and enthusiasts, Barkham 

is both acute and engaging, noting, for example, the speculation that 
Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius inspired Kenneth Grahame’s gruff 
Badger in his 1908 The Wind in the Willows. 


The Secret Language of Color: Science, Nature, History, Culture, 
Beauty of Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue & Violet 

Joann Eckstut and Arielle Eckstut BLACK DoG & LEVENTHAL (2013) 

The evanescent phenomenon of colour has gripped great minds 
from Plato to Isaac Newton, all the way through to researchers who 
now probe the links between blue light and circadian rhythms. In 

this many-hued tome, Joann and Arielle Eckstut zip through optics 
and electromagnetism. They then explore colour in art, such as the 
pointillist work of Georges-Pierre Seurat, and in nature, from minerals 
to nebulae. Fact-filled and flamboyantly illustrated. Barbara Kiser 
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MATHEMATICS 


Proof of passion 


Marcus du Sautoy is enthralled by a personal journey 
into mathematics centring on the Langlands program. 


wo fascinating narratives are inter- 
[iver in Love and Math, one math- 

ematical, the other personal. The love 
that Edward Frenkel alludes to in his title is 
the passion stirred in the mathematical heart 
by the extraordinary story of the research 
launched in the 1960s by eminent academic 
Robert Langlands, now at Princeton Uni- 
versity, New Jersey. An unfinished saga, the 
‘Langlands program is a far-reaching series 
of conjectures that connect number theory 
(the challenge of solving equations) with 
representation theory (part of the theory 
of symmetry) to create a “Grand Unified 
Theory of mathematics”. 

Frenkel grew up in Russia during the 
1970s and 1980s. He initially found math- 
ematics boring at school, and it was his fas- 
cination with quantum physics that lured 
him into the subject. A teacher, Evgeny 
Evgenievich, revealed to the youthful Fren- 
kel that Murray Gell-Mann’s prediction of 
quarks was actually a mathematical theory 
— and Frenkel’s love affair with mathemat- 
ics began. 

Initially, it seemed his passion would be 
thwarted. In mid-1980s Russia, his Jewish 


i 
Edward Frenkel in 2010. 


ancestry was enough to prevent his admis- 
sion to Moscow University. Frenkel’s account 
of how his examiners at the university grilled 
him with increasingly difficult questions to 
try to provide a reason to deny him entry is 
as shocking as it is gripping to read. 

But Frenkel was not put off. He enrolled at 
the Moscow Institute of Oil and Gas, which 
had an applied-mathematics programme. 
And he broke through the fences of the 
Moscow University compound to sneak into 
lectures and learn more about representation 
theory. Before long, he was doing his own 
original research. Publications developing 


CLOCKING ON 
The Langlands program 


the ideas of some of 
his mentors on braid 
groups and Kac- 


Love and Math: 
The Heart of 
Hidden Reality 


Moody algebras even- WARD FRENKEL 
tually provided his Basic Books: 2013. 
passport to the West. 


In 1989, when he was just 20 and still study- 
ing for his degree, he received an invitation 
to continue his research at Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Frenkel — now a media-feted math- 
ematician at the University of California, 
Berkeley — first publicly aired his pas- 
sion for the field in the 2010 short film The 
Rites of Love and Math, in which he tattoos 
formulae on a woman's naked body. His 
book brings out an almost symphonic 
aspect to the Langlands program. Through 
its refrains “solving equations” and “modu- 
lar forms’, Frenkel deftly takes the reader 
from the beginnings of this mathematical 
symphony to the far reaches of our current 
understanding. 

As Frenkel has found, the Langlands pro- 
gram is a profound endeavour (see ‘Clocking 
on’). But his mission, as explored in this 
book, is much broader. He seeks to lay bare 
the beauty of mathematics for everyone. As 
he writes, “There is nothing in this world 
that is so deep and exquisite and yet so read- 
ily available to all”. m 


Marcus du Sautoy is a professor of 
mathematics and the Simonyi Professor for 
the Public Understanding of Science at the 
University of Oxford, UK. He is the author of 
The Music of the Primes. 

e-mail: dusautoy@maths.ox.ac.uk 


What numbers x and y make the equation y*+y=x*—x* true? 
Renaissance mathematicians approached these equations by 
introducing clock or modular arithmetic. On a conventional clock with 
12 hours, we know that 9 o’clock plus 4 hours is 1 o’clock rather than 
13 o'clock. We write this as 9+ 4=1 modulo 12. 

Consider a clock with 7 hours labelled 0,1,2,3,4,5 and 6. The 
question now is how many pairs of numbers (x,y) chosen from the 
possible hours on this clock will make the equation y* +y=x°—x? true. 
For example, if we take y=3, then 3+3=9+3=12. On the 7-hour 
clock, this comes out at 5 o’clock. But if we put x=6 in the other 
side of the equation then 6°-6?=216-—36=180, which also has 
remainder 5 on division by 7. So we say that the pair (x,y)=(6,3) is a 
solution of the equation y* +y=x°—x* modulo 7. 

Of the 7 x 7=49 possible pairs of hours on the 7-hour clock, there 
are 9 that make this equation true. The question that has obsessed 
mathematicians for generations is how this number of solutions 
varies as you change the number of hours on the clock. Interestingly, 
if you have a prime number p of hours on the clock, you will get 
approximately p pairs of numbers that solve this equation. For the 
7-hour clock we get 2 more. With a 5-hour clock you get 1 less. For 
each prime p we call this error a,. So a7=2 and as=~1. 
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Remarkably, there is a function that allows us to predict what these 
errors will be as you change the prime number. This discovery, made 
by Martin Eichler in 1954, came from a completely different area of 
mathematics called modular forms: 


Gl =o) =¢") "=e Uo =o Fd oF PA =@ =o Fux 


Or, collecting the terms: 


gq 2q° GF n 2q*+q°+ 2q° 2q’ 2q° 2G) OG Qo n 4g +. 


The coefficient in front of g’ is —ay. The coefficient of g? is —as. 
Remarkably, the number of solutions there are of the equation 
y’ +y=x°—x? on a clock with p hours is p minus the coefficient of g? in 
this equation. 

This is the seed from which the Langlands program grew. It 
was like uncovering a wormhole connecting opposite ends of the 
mathematical universe. Frenkel’s work contributes to the possibility 
of another wormhole through to a more geometric corner of the 
mathematical landscape. The challenge of the Langlands program is 
to prove that these wormholes really exist. 
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PEG SKORPINSKI 


ILLUSTRATION BY NICK HIGGINS BASED ON A PHOTO BY PETER KELLEHER 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Q&A Sandra Smith 
Textile technologist 


London’ Victoria and Albert Museum holds more than 100,000 textile pieces. From next week, 
all tapestries, lace, kimonos and more not on display will be stored in the new Clothworkers’ 
Centre for the Study and Conservation of Textiles and Fashion. Head conservator Sandra Smith 
talks about fabric-feasting insects, gas-emitting sequins and leaky, sticky PVC dresses. 


What are your affecting surrounding fibres. Activated 
main conservation charcoal cloth, used in displays and 
challenges? storage containers, and other materials 
The best thing for can absorb such ‘off-gassing. We also have 
these objects is to tiny mass-produced beads from the late 
be kept in the dark nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


and cold, but we 
want them to be 
visible and avail- 
able. So we take 
a preventive role, 
managing the envi- 
ronment to slow 
down ageing processes. We use paper boxes 
that emit none of the gases or pollutants that 
accelerate deterioration. Relative humidity 
is kept below 70%, the point above which 
moulds kick in. We try to keep light damage, 
which is irreversible on textiles, to an abso- 
lute minimum. Organic dyes can be really 
affected by light. If you look at old tapestries, 
the trees can appear blue, because the dye 
was originally a combination of yellow and 
blue, and the more light-sensitive and fugi- 
tive yellow is gone. 


These can go opaque, change colour or 
get sticky because they absorb moisture 


How do you protect against insect attack? 
Two species of carpet beetle and their lar- 
vae, as well as the webbing clothes moth 
[ Tineola bisselliella] — the silvery-white 
one that people see fluttering out of their 
wardrobes — are of particular concern. 
Many chemicals used 15 years ago, such 
as the organophosphorus insecticide 
dichlorvos, are banned now, so our 
whole emphasis is on prevention. We 
avoid using partition walls to sepa- 
rate spaces, which can collect dust 
for insects to breed in. We also use 
insect traps in all the storage areas, 
and pheromone traps to lure the 
males. 


Do embellishments such as 
sequins present particular 
problems? 

In the 1920s, many sequins 
were made of cellulose nitrate. 
These might shrink, change colour, 
or give off acidic and oxidizing gases 
such as nitrous oxide. These gases can 
tarnish decorative metal threads and 


may weaken the core fabric, ultimately Aconserved 1954 Dior ensemble. 
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—acondition known as ‘glass disease’ 
They can also give off alkali salts that 
accelerate fibre degradation. But there are 
times when we have to accept that there is 
no treatment. So we just photograph the 
object in case it goes. 


What about late-twentieth-century 
materials? 

Polyurethane, an early foam used in shoes, 
can degrade into a dust. We have red vinyl 
Italian pumps from 1971 with polyurethane 
soles that are deteriorating and breaking 
away. Polyvinyl chloride [PVC] contains 
phthalate plasticizers — they are short-chain 
compounds which lubricate a stiff material 
by slipping in between the rigid polymer 
chains, allowing them to move more freely. 
But because the plasticizers are not chemi- 
cally bonded to the PVC, they can migrate to 
the surface, forming a viscous layer. 


Do you restore any pieces? 

We carry out practical treatments on objects 
that will go on display in the galleries. This 
can be about strengthening them. For exam- 
ple, if we want to put a very fragile hand- 
kerchief on the wall, we might place another 
textile of the same size behind it. Then — 
using the tiniest threads and needles, nor- 
mally used in medicine — we sew between 
the fibres of the handkerchief so that it is 
completely secured to the stronger material 
underneath. 


Have any iconic designer outfits presented 
real conservation challenges? 
For the museum’s 2007 exhibition The 
Golden Age of Couture, we bought an 
extremely rare Christian Dior 1954 fuchsia- 
pink costume in the ‘Zémire’ design, made 
from synthetic cellulose acetate. The bod- 
ice, skirt and jacket ensemble was heavily 
soiled and creased, with a blackened hem 
and extensive water staining. Wash tests 
showed that cellulose acetate released its 
dye in acidic solutions, but the silk lin- 
ing released colour in alkali solutions. 
So we dry-cleaned it with the solvent 
perchloroethylene, with limited 
success. We then decided to wash 
the costume in a pH close to neu- 
tral and with the addition of tri- 
ammonium citrate, which is very 
effective at removing black soil- 
ing. The colour of the costume 
remained intense and, after hot 
steam removed the creasing, the 
fabric was once again pristine. 
The final task was to reinstate the 
complex box pleating of the heavily 
altered skirt. Once done, the stun- 
ning creation was close to Dior’s original 
vision. 


INTERVIEW BY JOSIE GLAUSIUSZ 
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Correspondence 


Keep Australia’s 
carbon pricing 


Australia’s new government may 
ditch the nation’s pioneering 
carbon-pricing scheme in a 
move that would send a negative 
signal to other countries with 
plans for carbon trading or 
taxation (see E. Diringer 

Nature 501, 307-309; 2013). 
Researchers and policy-makers 
need to be more effective in 
communicating such schemes to 
the public, to help guard against 
adversarial politics leading to 
inferior policy outcomes. 

In Australia’s present carbon- 
pricing system, emitters buy 
government permits for a 
fixed price of Aus$24 (US$22) 
per tonne of carbon dioxide 
produced. Under current law, 
this scheme is due to become 
a market-based emissions- 
trading scheme in 2015 and will 
allow trading with the cheaper 
emissions permits from the 
European Union. 

The latest proposals retain 
Australia’s target for lower 
emissions, but aim to replace 
the carbon-pricing scheme 
with government payments to 
companies that reduce emissions 
below a specified baseline. Critics 
include environmentalists, 
who fear that such a scheme 
would fail to meet Australia’s 
emissions-reductions target, and 
economists, who say that it would 
compromise efficiency. 

Although most experts regard 
a carbon price as the most 
efficient way of cutting emissions, 
it has been discredited in the 
popular discourse by opponents 
branding it as a punitive 
tax. In my view, inadequate 
communication with the public 
is partly to blame: Australia’s 
former government failed to 
explain that carbon-pricing 
revenue is returned to low- and 
middle-income earners (under 
the new scheme, the taxpayer 
would pay to reduce emissions). 
Moreover, economists should 
have proclaimed their almost 
unanimous support for putting a 
price on carbon emissions. 


Frank Jotzo Australian National 
University, Canberra, Australia. 
frank.jotzo@anu.edu.au 


Learn from China’s 
local pilot schemes 


I agree that international road 
maps for reducing carbon 
emissions will ultimately depend 
on stitching together inspired 
local initiatives (E. Diringer 
Nature 501, 307-309; 2013). 
Good examples are the local pilot 
schemes set up nationwide in 
China (see, for example, Nature 
498, 145-146; 2013). 

The National Development and 
Reform Commission of China 
selected five provinces and eight 
cities in 2010 for the first round 
of low-carbon pilots, and has now 
included another province and 
28 more cities in the second 
round. The scheme encourages 
policy innovation by local 
governments for low-carbon 
development and includes 
timetables for reducing 
greenhouse-gas emissions. 

A survey by my team has 
revealed that several of these 
pilots are using innovative 
measures to upgrade conventional 
manufacturing and agriculture, 
to ensure that new industries, 
buildings and transportation 
conform with these plans, and to 
improve energy efficiency and 
carbon-sink capacity through 
ecological programmes. 

Xufeng Zhu Tsinghua University, 
Beijing, China. 
zhuxufeng@tsinghua.edu.cn 


Better drug access 
for terminal patients 


The distinguished statistician 
Les Halpin died last month 
from motor neuron disease, 
aged 56. He was the founder 

of the Empower: Access to 
Medicine campaign to improve 
the availability of experimental 
therapies and to accelerate drug 
approval and licensing for people 
with life-threatening illnesses 
(see go.nature.com/v2nr3y). 
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After his diagnosis in 
May 2011, Halpin was surprised 
by the lack of treatments for 
people with his disease. This led 
him to ponder, from a statistical 
viewpoint, the regulatory 
systems that we apply to 
biomedical innovation, noting 
that they are much more risk- 
averse than the patients they are 
intended to serve. He believed 
that as a result, new medicines 
take longer to develop and are 
more costly than necessary. 

His campaign has enabled 
drugs to get to market faster and 
more cheaply (see, for example, 
go.nature.com/gmgcyu). With 
support from academics, 
politicians and industrial 
scientists, he developed the 
Halpin Protocol (see go.nature. 
com/3z2wkd), which has sparked 
debate in the UK Parliament. 

Halpin’s campaign to overcome 
barriers to health-care translation 
will continue, aiming to lower 
them objectively and safely 
through increased flexibility in 
drug development and regulation. 
David A. Brindley University of 
Oxford, and CASMI, Oxford, UK; 
and Harvard Stem Cell Institute, 
Massachusetts, USA. 
david. brindley@ndorms.ox.ac.uk 
Richard W. Barker CASMI, 
Oxford, UK. 

Peter J. Lachmann University of 
Cambridge, UK. 


Big data fora 
sustainable future 


As discussions on Sustainable 
Development Goals end this 
week at the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, 
I call for more ‘big data’ to help 
secure a sustainable future (see 
also D. Griggs et al. Nature 495, 
305-307; 2013). We should 
be collecting big data that can 
be used to model and test an 
array of different scenarios for 
sustainably transforming the 
production and consumption 
of energy, improving food and 
water security, and eradicating 
poverty. 

Managing these issues will 
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also help to rebalance important 
biogeochemical cycles 
(especially the carbon, nitrogen 
and phosphorus cycles), mitigate 
climate change, reverse ocean 
acidification and reduce the loss 
of biodiversity. Big data will help 
to illuminate the origins, nature 
and scale of these challenges, 
and how they relate to one 
another. 
National databases and 
research centres can be linked 
to create huge databases. 
Initiatives similar to those of 
the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change and the Global 
Ocean Observing System could 
fill the gaps in scientific, technical 
and socio-economic data. New 
initiatives such as Global Pulse 
(www.unglobalpulse.org) could 
help in mining and mobilizing 
big data, which are available 
in real time asa result of the 
explosive growth in new media. 
The collection and use 
of big data sets needs to be 
coordinated globally, between 
regions and countries, as well as 
between relevant agencies and 
institutions. The United Nations 
and the International Council 
for Science could help to forge 
these collaborative initiatives and 
networks. 
Hubert Gijzen UNESCO 
Regional Science Bureau for 
Asia and the Pacific, Jakarta, 
Indonesia. 
h.gijzen@unesco.org 


Great scientists 
and society 


Robert White and colleagues 
point out that most scientific 
luminaries from centuries past 
were religious (Nature 501, 33; 
2013). This says a great deal 
about the societies that these 
scientists lived and worked in, 
but little about the value or truth 
of a theistic world view, as can 
be seen by considering what 
else these great names have in 
common: they were all men. 
Simon Vaughan University of 
Leicester, UK. 

simon. vaughan@le.ac.uk 
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CONDENSED-MATTER PHYSICS 


Quantum togetherness 


Two independent experiments have demonstrated control of one mobile quantum of excitation by another. The results are 
likely to have ramifications for information processing and transfer. SEE LETTERS P.71 & P.76 


SOUGATO BOSE 


are are the instances when parallel 
R experiments on completely different 

physical entities observe the entities’ 
behaviour to be largely captured by the same 
plots. But this is precisely what has happened 
in the studies reported by Fukuhara et al.’ 
(page 76) and Firstenberg et al.’ (page 71) in 
this issue*. The researchers manipulated the 
smallest units of excitation of very different 
physical systems. Such units are called quanta. 
Fukuhara and colleagues focused on quanta 
called magnons, which carry the energy in 
magnets. These magnons were borne by 
chains of atoms, and their interactions were 
controlled by light. Firstenberg and co-workers 
dealt with photons, the quanta of light, 
and show that an interaction between the 
photons can be mediated by atoms. Despite 
their nearly reverse set-ups, both experiments 
show how such quanta clutch each other 
closely in ‘bound states’ while moving. 

The remarkable similarity between the 
results is twofold. In both cases, the separa- 
tion between the propagating quanta can be 
depicted by a narrow wavepacket (Fig. 1). 
Moreover, in both experiments the quanta 
are mobile: when one of the quanta moves, 
the other moves a step ahead or behind, while 
keeping close to its partner. This control of one 
mobile quantum by another is unprecedented 
for both magnons and photons, and is likely to 
open new doors in information processing and 
information transfer. 

In Fukuhara and colleagues’ set-up, a chain 
of atoms trapped by lasers and cooled to 
extremely low temperatures simulates a mag- 
net. The interactions between the atoms are 
such that all of the atoms’ spins, which are sim- 
ulated by atomic energy levels, initially point 
the same way to lower the system's energy’. 
This configuration is that of a ferromagnet 
(Fig. 1a). A previous experiment had already 
achieved the feat of flipping the spin ofa single 
atom in a chain, creating a localized packet of 
energy in the chain’. Such an energy packet is 
a mobile magnon, and was seen to propagate 
freely along the chain, much like a photon in 
a waveguide. Now the same group has flipped 


*This article and the papers under discussion’ were 
published online on 25 September 2013. 


Figure 1 | Propagating pairs. a, Fukuhara et al.' trapped atoms (grey) in a chain using a lattice formed by 
light (red sinusoid) to simulate a ferromagnet, in which all atomic spins (brown arrows) point in the same 
direction (here, down). The barrier between the atoms, and hence their mutual interactions, is controlled 
by the light. b, The authors then flipped two spins (blue), thus creating two propagating quanta of 
excitation called magnons. The separation between the propagating quanta can be depicted by a narrow 
wavepacket (dashed line). c, Firstenberg et al.” produced a similar wavepacket, but one that involves a pair 
of mobile photons (red wiggly lines) in a gas of rubidium atoms (grey). 


the spins of two neighbouring atoms, thereby 
producing two magnons in a chain (Fig. 1b). 
If these magnons did not interact, they would 
essentially move freely, oblivious to each other. 
In fact, because excitations in a spin chain 
can also be regarded as fermionic particles 
(particles that do not like to stay close to one 
another), the magnons would have had a ten- 
dency to run away from each other. Although 
this does happen to some extent, the authors 
also observe a strong tendency towards exactly 
the opposite behaviour. 

The fact that the two magnons stick to 
each other in a pair while propagating indi- 
cates a strong interaction between them, and 
vindicates a classic result” by Hans Bethe 
suggesting that neighbouring magnons can 
form bound states. Although other evidence 
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of bound states exists in the condensed-matter 
literature, owing to their unprecedented ability 
to image the state of each atom, Fukuhara et al. 
could for the first time track the propagation of 
bound magnons along a chain. 

In their very different set-up, Firstenberg 
et al. shoot polarized photons in succession 
through a gas of rubidium atoms. The pho- 
tons’ energy is somewhat mismatched from 
the energy that would make them excite the 
atoms, so that the photons are not scattered 
or absorbed significantly as they traverse the 
gaseous medium. Normally, two such pho- 
tons would simply pass through each other. 
The authors alter the photons’ fundamentally 
‘non-interacting’ nature by driving the gas 
with an appropriate laser. Such driving con- 
verts a lone photon to a slowly moving packet 


of energy that is partly also an excitation 
distributed among some of the atoms. This 
excited state of the atoms is long lived, and 
is amember of a special class of state called a 
Rydberg state. 

Two atoms within a certain distance of 
each other cannot both be in a Rydberg state 
because of strong van der Waals interactions. 
Thus, by energizing an atom to a Rydberg 
state, one photon in the medium can pre- 
vent another photon from doing the same, a 
phenomenon known as Rydberg blockade®”. 
This creates a narrow region of gas of altered 
refractive index around one photon for any 
other photon that ventures close — effectively, 
a photon-photon interaction. This interaction 
permits a bound state for the two photons sim- 
ilar to Fukuhara and colleagues’ two-magnon 
bound state. The presence of the bound state 
manifests itself as a strong tendency for the 
two photons to stay close to one another while 
propagating (Fig. 1c). Firstenberg et al. observe 
this tendency by recording the time interval 
between the clicks made by the two successive 
photons in the detectors after they exit the 
atomic medium. 

Major implications of these studies may well 
relate to information technology. Firstenberg 
et al. also observe that their medium imparts 
a phase difference between photon pairs of 
a certain polarization and photon pairs with 
other polarizations. The authors use this 
feature to entangle the polarizations of their 
photons. Such entangled states of photons 
would be useful for connecting distinct quan- 
tum processors. Although the amount of the 
entanglement is rather low in the present 
experiment, shooting photons towards each 
other through the gas might increase this’®. 
In general, the area of information process- 
ing that uses photons suffers greatly because 
photons normally do not see each other. 
Firstenberg and colleagues’ work is a milestone 
in remedying that. 

By the same analogy, Fukuhara and co- 
workers’ study should open up the possibil- 
ity of entangling magnons. Although there 
is no polarization degree of freedom here, 
another variable, such as the momenta of the 
magnons, might be entangled. However, what 
thrills me most about their study is that an 
exquisite control and observation of the long 
time dynamics of simulated magnets has been 
achieved for a case that cannot be mapped to 
models of independently propagating quanta. 
As a minimal application, the bound state of 
several magnons could be used to encode a bit 
of information. The authors’ experiment pro- 
vides a mechanism for moving this robust bit 
from place to place. More generally, it raises 
the hope of creating automata that exploit the 
dynamics of networks of continuously coupled 
spins to process information’. m 


Sougato Bose is in the Department of Physics 
and Astronomy, University College London, 


London WCIE 6BT, UK. 
e-mail: sougato@theory.phys.ucl.ac.uk 
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Close encounters 
with full potential 


Conferring stem-cell potential on mature cells is not easy. A decisive impediment 
to this process has now been identified, and its elimination allows almost all 
mature cells to efficiently adopt a stem-cell identity. SEE ARTICLE P.65 


KYLE M. LOH & BING LIM 


ifferentiated cells, such as skin cells 
D or blood cells, are firmly committed 

to their lifelong vocation. They adopt 
an alternative fate only with great reluctance 
and through powerful coercion’. Such repro- 
gramming events are typically infrequent (for 
example, the efficiency’ of converting skin 
cells into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells 
is generally less than 1%), hampering the gen- 
eration of various cell types for research and 
therapy. On page 65 of this issue, Rais et al.” 
show that, during reprogramming, cells enter 
an intermediary purgatory in which positive 


Differentiated cells 


Reprogramming 
factors 


Intermediate-stage 


and negative influences duel to affect success- 
ful dedifferentiation*. The authors further 
demonstrate that eliminating a single nega- 
tive influence, the protein Mbd3, allows repro- 
gramming to iPS cells to occur with almost 
100% efficiency. They thus provide salient 
insight into the molecular events that drive 
cell-fate changes. 

Cellular identity is spearheaded by tran- 
scription factors, which dictate what genes 
should be expressed, and thus cell fate’’. The 
introduction of just four such stem-cell regula- 
tors (Oct4, Sox2, Klf4 and Myc) into skin cells 


*This article and the paper under discussion? were 
published online on 18 September 2013. 
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Figure 1 | The battle for pluripotency. The introduction of just four genes encoding transcription 


factors (Oct4, Sox2, KIf4 and Myc) into differentiated cells triggers the reprogramming of these cells into 
induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells, by reviving the expression of dormant stem-cell genes’. This process 
is highly inefficient, because most cells are halted at a dedifferentiated but not fully reprogrammed stage 
called the intermediate stage" (perhaps akin to pre-iPS-cells). Rais et al.’ show that the reprogramming 
factors Oct4, Sox2 and KIf4 recruit not only transcriptional coactivators (such as Tet2)° to stem-cell genes, 
but also transcriptional repressors, including Mbd3, which potently inhibit gene reactivation. Eliminating 
Mbd3 enables the coactivators to efficiently resuscitate dormant stem-cell genes, allowing almost all cells 
to be converted into stem cells. 
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is theoretically sufficient to enkindle stem-cell 
identity’, yet in practice this remains a sporadic 
process. Reprogramming inefficiency has 
been ascribed to either the absence of crucial 
activating signals during this process*” or an 
inability of the cells to surmount inhibitory 
barriers®”. Therefore, numerous stem-cell 
regulators have been tested for their ability to 
maximize reprogramming efficiency". Rais 
et al., however, took a different approach. 

Genes active in stem cells are largely 
dormant in differentiated cells. To induce 
pluripotency (the ability to differentiate into all 
cell types of the body), reprogramming factors 
attempt to resuscitate the expression of these 
genes. For this, they recruit transcriptional 
coactivators’. But why is this effort ultimately 
futile in most cases*? Rais and colleagues 
find that, unexpectedly, reprogramming fac- 
tors also recruit the transcriptional repressor 
Mbd3 (a member of the NuRD complex’), 
inadvertently directing it to suppress the very 
stem-cell genes they are trying to reactivate. 
The authors reasoned, therefore, that ablat- 
ing Mbd3 — which has been implicated® in 
hindering iPS-cell reprogramming — might 
improve reprogramming efficiency (Fig. 1). 
They found that, indeed, deleting the Mbd3 
gene while introducing the reprogramming 
factors did the trick: when combined with 
optimal growth conditions’, mouse skin, blood 
and brain cells could be reprogrammed with 
near-complete (more than 90%) efficiency, and 
even human cells could be reprogrammed with 
vastly improved efficiency”. 

These data suggest that reprogramming 
factors act dichotomously, trying to revive 
pluripotency genes while simultaneously 
repressing their expression (Fig. 1). This 
paradoxical transcriptional indecision leads 
to a power struggle between transcriptional 
coactivators and repressors (including Mbd3). 
Therefore, there is only stochastic reactivation 
of pluripotency genes, which explains why suc- 
cessful iPS-cell generation is such a rare event. 

Potentially, after a protracted bout of many 
months”, coactivators may eventually prevail. 
However, Mbd3 seems to be the overarching 
antagonist of iPS-cell reprogramming across 
all cell types tested. Its removal resolves these 
lengthy conflicts, enabling reprogramming 
factors to unilaterally reactivate stem-cell 
genes essentially in all cells. 

The authors’ work unites hitherto irrecon- 
cilable findings concerning cell-fate conver- 
sions. Reprogramming often yields partially 
reprogrammed ‘pre-iPS cells’; these are an 
imperfect facsimile of bona fide iPS cells and 
are stably trapped in a paused state in which 
they fail to execute the terminal reprogram- 

ming events”. Remark- 
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factors'’'’, Why these essential reprogram- 


ming drivers should be deleterious for the last 
phase of reprogramming has been unclear. The 
present findings suggest that sustained over- 
expression of reprogramming factors in pre- 
iPS cells might continuously recruit Mbd3 to 
stem-cell genes, and that curtailing the levels 
of these factors may relieve Mbd3-mediated 
inhibition, allowing coactivators to triumph 
and driving pre-iPS cells to pluripotency. 

Teleologically, it is difficult to rationalize 
why reprogramming factors recruit Mbd3 
to hinder their own success. This may be a 
molecular heirloom of stem cells, in which 
pluripotency factors interact with Mbd3 to 
suppress stem-cell genes’ in order to precon- 
figure differentiation’. Therefore, permanent 
Mbd3 ablation might deleteriously alter repro- 
grammed iPS cells by impeding their subse- 
quent differentiation’. Technical approaches 
that transiently inactivate this protein during 
reprogramming may prove decisive. Whether 
Mbd3 removal can potentiate the direct con- 
version of skin cells into other differentiated 
cell lineages (such as brain or liver cells’) also 
remains a pertinent question. 

The exceptional reprogramming efficien- 
cies described by Rais et al. are evidence that 
cellular identity is a surprisingly malleable 
property that might be reforged — for exam- 
ple, to generate cell types of therapeutic value. 
Of equal importance is the unprecedented 
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insight provided by this work into the 
molecular mechanisms that direct stem-cell 
reprogramming. Knowledge of how develop- 
mental decisions are made and revoked may 
also reciprocally illuminate our understanding 
of cancer biology, in which differentiated cells 
similarly relinquish their dedicated vocation 
and choose another path. = 
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Alloys with long 


memories 


An alloy has been made that undergoes a remarkably reproducible phase transition 
over thousands of cycles. This finding could allow the development of practically 
useful materials that ‘remember’ their shape after deformation. SEE LETTER P.85 


TOSHIHIRO OMORI & RYOSUKE KAINUMA 


hape-memory alloys are remarkable 

materials. If subjected to a deformation 

that would be irreversible in most metals, 
they revert to their original shape on heating. 
Such materials have applications in sensors, 
actuators (for example, switches that respond 
to heat) and medical devices such as the stents 
and guide-wires used in catheters. Because 
most applications of shape-memory alloys 
involve multiple deformation/re-formation 
cycles, the stability of an alloy’s shape-memory 
properties over repeated use — known as its 
reversibility — is a pressing issue. On page 85 
of this issue, Song et al.’ report a great advance 
for the field: the development of a shape- 
memory alloy that has high reversibility. 
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When common metallic materials are 
subjected to an applied stress, deformation 
occurs. Small amounts of deformation are 
reversible, such that the material returns to its 
initial shape when the stress is removed; this 
deformation is measured in terms of a prop- 
erty called elastic strain. Any further deforma- 
tion introduces defects in the material's crystal 
lattice, causing irreversible ‘plastic’ strain. 
However, shape-memory alloys behave dif- 
ferently. In these materials, a plastic strain 
introduced at low temperatures can be almost 
perfectly reversed when the material is heated 
above a critical temperature. Many shape- 
memory alloys are also superelastic — a large 
elastic strain of up to about 8% can be obtained 
above a critical temperature, giving the mater- 
ial a rubbery feel. 
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Figure 1 | Physical properties of shape-memory alloys. a, Shape-memory alloys usually show a 

thermal hysteresis in transformation temperature that is roughly proportional to the recoverable strain. 
The shaded regions indicate the ranges of thermal hysteresis and recoverable strain for different classes 
of shape-memory alloy. Song et al.' report a zinc-gold-copper alloy in which hysteresis is anomalously 


small with respect to the large recoverable strain. Values in parentheses 


»! indicate the number of 


deformation/re-formation cycles for which the materials retain practically useful shape-memory 
properties; the value for the zinc-gold-copper alloy is an estimate based on the material’s hysteresis. 

b, Here, the shaded regions indicate the ranges of recoverable strain and of transformation-temperature 
shift obtained during 10,000 heating—cooling cycles for shape-memory alloys. The transformation 
temperature of the zinc-gold-copper alloy hardly changes. 


Both shape-memory and superelastic prop- 
erties are associated with a solid-to-solid phase 
transition, known as a martensitic transfor- 
mation, that does not involve the diffusion of 
atoms. Instead, it usually involves the distor- 
tion of a cubic lattice to form another lattice 
that has lower symmetry, such as a tetragonal 
structure. The parent phase and the product 
phase (the martensitic phase) coexist during 
the transition, which can be driven by tem- 
perature or by applied stress, and proceeds by 
migration of interfaces between the phases. 
Because friction opposes the movement of 
phase interfaces, hysteresis inevitably occurs 
— that is, differences arise between the tem- 
perature at which the martensitic transforma- 
tion starts during cooling and the temperature 
at which the reverse transformation finishes 
upon heating. Similarly, for stress-induced 
transformations, differences develop between 
the stress that induces the transition and the 
stress at which the reverse transformation ends 
upon unloading. 

The most successful and widely used shape- 
memory material is a titanium—nickel alloy 
in which roughly half the atoms are nickel. 
But this alloy exhibits a thermal hysteresis of 
about 50°C and a stress hysteresis of 200 mega- 
pascals’, both of which are undesirably large. 
These large hystereses are the result of low 
compatibility between the lattices of the par- 
ent and martensitic phases. The incompat- 
ibility causes elastic-strain fields close to the 
phase interfaces, which increase the friction 
that opposes interface migration. With each 
thermal transformation cycle (that is, a cycle 
of cooling and heating), the titanium-nickel 
alloy is damaged by the fields, and so the 


transformation temperature gradually shifts. 

Researchers have been working to address 
these issues for a long time. It is now recog- 
nized that shape-memory alloys that undergo 
small shape changes can exhibit a smaller 
hysteresis and be more reversible than those 
that undergo larger shape changes (Fig. 1), 
because less damage is done to their crystal 
lattices during transformation. For example, 
the titanium-nickel alloy shows a large recov- 
erable strain of about 8%, but its hysteresis is 
also large, as is the shift of its transformation 
temperature (25 °C after 10,000 thermal cycles 
for a typical alloy composition’). The addition 
of a third element such as copper to binary 
alloys is an effective way of reducing hysteresis 
and the shifts of transformation temperature, 
but the recoverable strain decreases as a result’, 
Titanium-nickel alloy can also undergo a 
martensitic transition different from the one 
that causes large recoverable strain, called the 
R-phase transformation. The material main- 
tains its shape-memory properties for more 
than a million cycles of this transition, because 
the hysteresis is small and only a slight shift 
of transformation temperature occurs, but 
the recoverable strain is limited to only 1% 
(refs 5,6). 

Song et al. have achieved a breakthrough: 
a material that exhibits not only a small hys- 
teresis (and a highly repeatable transforma- 
tion temperature), but also a large recoverable 
strain. They did this by realizing a strategy that 
had previously been proposed’ for controlling 
hysteresis in martensitic transformations. 
The idea is that if a material satisfies specific 
crystallographic conditions — called cofactor 
conditions — then the lattice of the martensitic 
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phase will be perfectly compatible with that of 
the parent phase. 

During a normal martensitic transforma- 
tion, a high density of certain lattice defects 
is usually generated in the martensitic phase, 
and a strained layer forms between the par- 
ent and martensitic phases. But if almost 
perfect cofactor conditions can be achieved, 
the generation of these defects and layers can 
be prevented regardless of the fraction of the 
material that exists as martensitic domains’. 
This vastly reduces the friction that opposes 
interface migration and so lowers hysteresis. 
The cofactor conditions can be calculated 
using the lattice parameters of the parent and 
martensitic phases, which depend on alloy 
composition. 

In their work, Song and colleagues experi- 
mentally tuned the composition of zinc-gold- 
copper alloys until they found one that almost 
perfectly satisfies the cofactor conditions. 
The resulting material has a strikingly small 
thermal hysteresis of 2°C and a transforma- 
tion-temperature shift of less than 0.5°C after 
16,000 thermal cycles, yet has a large recov- 
erable strain of 8% (comparable to that of 
the titanium-nickel alloy). Furthermore, the 
authors observed a highly unusual microstruc- 
ture in the martensitic phase, called riverine 
morphology, which has never previously been 
reported for this type of transformation. Nota- 
bly, the authors’ concept for tuning the proper- 
ties of martensitic materials may be applicable 
to many kinds of diffusionless transformation. 

The authors proved the validity of their con- 
cept using simple thermal cycles. However, 
shape-memory properties (during cycles in 
which a material is subjected to applied stress 
and then heated) and superelasticity (during 
loading—unloading cycles) are more practically 
important, and so these properties should also 
be evaluated as soon as possible. The cost of the 
zinc-gold—copper alloy, and the difficulty of 
manufacturing it on a large scale, might also 
limit practical applications of the material. 
Nonetheless, by providing clear direction for 
the design of reliable shape-memory alloys, 
Song and co-workers’ findings will create quite 
a stir in the field of materials science. = 
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Modular biosynthesis 
branches out 


Rings in biologically active molecules confer rigidity that helps the molecules 
to bind strongly and selectively to their targets. A ring-forming mechanism has 
been identified that involves a biochemically unusual reaction. SEE LETTER P.124 


CRAIG A. TOWNSEND 


aturally occurring compounds are an 

important source of, and inspiration 

for, drugs used in human and animal 
medicine. Prominent among the engines of 
natural-product biosynthesis are modular 
proteins of enormous synthetic power and 
versatility. These proteins are programmed 
to select, chemically activate and assemble 
simple monomers in an ordered manner’*. The 
assembly process usually involves reactions that 
link monomers ‘head to tail; generating linear 
polymers. But in this issue, Bretschneider et al 
(page 124) characterize a process in which an 
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enzyme known as a modular polyketide syn- 
thase (PKS) generates an orthogonal branch 
to an extending linear polymer, and uses it to 
forge a ring of six atoms fused to the polymer’. 
This behaviour imparts a second dimension to 
biosynthesis catalysed by these enzymes, and 
potentially provides synthetic biologists with a 
tool to modify and rigidify PKS products in a 
predictable manner. 

The ability of carbonyl compounds 
(those that contain C=O groups) to react 
with each other is a cornerstone of carbon- 
carbon bond-forming reactions. PKSs, and 


*This article and the paper under discussion‘ were 
published online on 18 September 2013. 


Figure 1 | Chain extension and branching mechanisms for modular polyketide synthases. Rhizoxin 
compounds, such as rhizoxin S2, are made by modular polyketide synthase (PKS) enzymes. The lactone 
ring of rhizoxins is shown in red. Me, methyl group. a, Most PKS reactions construct linear polymers. The 
process begins when an activated malonyl group (green) attached to an acyl-carrier-protein (ACP) domain 
of a PKS loses carbon dioxide to form an activated acetyl group (blue). b, In this example, a portion of a 
rhizoxin intermediate attached to the B-ketoacyl synthase (KS) is attacked by the activated acetyl group 

at the first carbon of the intermediate. A thio-Claisen reaction occurs, extending the molecular chain by 
two carbons. R represents the remainder of the molecular chain. c, Bretschneider et al.’ report that, in the 
rhizoxin-forming PKS, KS and ACP domains flank a branching (B) domain. This domain directs the 
attack of the activated acetyl-ACP group to the intermediate’ third carbon. The resulting Michael addition 
reaction creates a branch orthogonal to the main molecular chain. d, A hydroxyl (OH) group at carbon 5 of 
the intermediate subsequently attacks carbon 1, forming rhizoxin’s lactone. 
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the mechanistically allied fatty-acid synthase 
enzymes, exploit the intrinsic reactivity of 
small carbonyl-containing monomers to create 
the elaborate frameworks of polyketide natural 
products such as the antibiotic erythromycin, 
and rhizoxin, a compound with antitumour 
activity. When the portion of the rhizoxin 
intermediate shown in Figure | is bound to 
a B-ketoacyl synthase (KS) domain of a PKS, 
conventional chain extension would proceed 
by reaction of the intermediate with a malonyl 
monomer bound to an acyl-carrier-protein 
(ACP) domain of the enzyme (Fig. 1a, b). 
Organic chemists know this as a decarboxyla- 
tive thio-Claisen reaction. 

But in the modular PKS that makes rhizoxin, 
an unusual branching (B) domain is interposed 
between a KS and an ACP domain, forming 
an unprecedented biosynthetic mini-module. 
Bretschneider and colleagues’ analysis of the 
B domain’s amino-acid sequence revealed no 
similarity to the sequences of any known PKS 
catalytic domains. However, the authors’ crys- 
tal structure of the KS-B di-domain revealed 
a protein-folding pattern much like that of 
dehydratase (DH) domains characteristic of 
fatty-acid synthases and PKSs". 

In fact, the closest structural relative of 
the KS-B domain isa variant of the DH domain 
known as a product template (PT) domain, 
which is present in another family of PKSs*”. 
PT domains, like DH domains, contain a 
histidine amino-acid residue that is crucial 
for catalytic activity. This residue has been 
replaced by a tyrosine residue in the B domain. 
Bretschneider and co-workers performed 
studies in which they replaced residues of the 
B and KS domains with other amino acids. 
Their results suggest that the B domain has 
no catalytic function, and that the unusual 
chain branching promoted by the rhizoxin- 
forming PKS takes place exclusively in 
the KS domain. 

What is more, the authors found that, during 
branching, a reactive malonyl-ACP is deliv- 
ered to the extending rhizoxin polyketide 
intermediate in an unusual way. Whether 
because of crowding by the B domain, or 
because of slight alterations to the architecture 
of the KS active site, the incoming malonyl unit 
adds at the third carbon of the intermediate, 
rather than at the first carbon (Fig. 1c). In 
other words, the malonyl unit undergoes a 
decarboxylative Michael addition reaction, 
rather than a thio-Claisen reaction. 

Ina series of excellent biochemical experi- 
ments, Bretschneider et al. established that 
a hydroxyl group (OH) on the fifth carbon 
atom of the resulting product reacts with a 
nearby group (a thioester connected to the 
KS domain) to generate a six-membered 
lactone ring linked to the downstream ACP 
domain (Fig. 1d). The intermediate formed in 
this process is then poised for further chain- 
extension reactions, and for a final macro- 
cyclization reaction (a transformation in 


which a macrocycle, a ring of nine atoms or 
more, is generated), yielding the structural 
core of rhizoxin. But although the chemical 
steps are clear, the role of the B domain and 
the processes that control the Michael reaction 
are still not fully understood. A related Michael 
addition process has been reported recently® 
for another specialized family of KS domains. 
In that reaction, two fatty-acid or polyketide 
chains combine using the same basic carbonyl 
chemistry as that observed by Bretschneider 
and colleagues, but the six-membered ring that 
forms is not a lactone. 

Rhizoxin’s lactone ring is essential for the 
molecule’ ability to interfere with cell division, 
and therefore for its potential as an anticancer 
agent. More broadly, clinically and commer- 
cially important natural products and their 
derivatives also tend to contain ring structures’. 
Indeed, a catalytic mechanism has evolved 
whereby an internal group — typically contain- 
ing an oxygen or nitrogen — in the final linear 
intermediates produced by PKSs and by other 
modular enzymes initiates a macrocyclization 
reaction, as in the biosynthesis of erythromycin 
and rhizoxin. So why is this? 
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The answer is that the conformational free- 
dom of a macrocycle is much more restricted 
than that of its linear analogue. Such con- 
straints have a major role in enabling the 
favourable, specific binding of molecules 
such as proteins and nucleic acids, and area 
crucial consideration in fields such as drug 
design'* ’. Smaller changes in structure, such 
as the formation of six-membered rings, can 
in turn propagate large changes in the prop- 
erties of macrocycles”* , as Bretschneider and 
co-workers’ paper shows. 

The authors’ findings expand the known 
uses of carbonyl chemistry in the biosynthetic 
assembly of complex natural products. The 
branching mechanism observed in rhizoxin 
is enabled by a small cassette of three enzy- 
matic domains, which can now therefore be 
sought and identified in other PKS systems. 
This means that synthetic biologists can 
explore the use of this cassette in ‘designer 
biosynthetic systems, potentially allowing 
them to make biologically active molecules 
that take advantage of the additional, local- 
ized conformational rigidity provided by 
fused lactones. = 


Chromosomes captured 


one by one 


Data obtained from analysing chromosomal organization and interactions in 
individual cells unify previous results obtained by single-cell imaging and studies 
of population-averaged genomic interactions. SEE ARTICLE P.59 


JOB DEKKER & LEONID MIRNY 


ach human cell carries DNA molecules 
He when combined, are more than 

two metres long. A fascinating prob- 
lem in cell biology is, therefore, how these 
long molecules are organized inside the cell’s 
nucleus. This question is not just of interest 
from a structural perspective. Understand- 
ing chromosome folding will also provide 
deeper insight into genomic processes, such 
as the regulation of gene expression and the 
maintenance of genome stability. On page 59 
of this issue, Nagano et al." describe a genomic 
approach to probing the three-dimensional 
arrangement of chromosomes within single 
cells*. The results reveal large cell-to-cell vari- 
ation in chromosome structure and nuclear 
organization, but also show that common 
principles of organization derived previ- 
ously from cell-population studies apply to 
individual cells. 


*This article and the paper under discussion? were 
published online on 25 September 2013. 


Chromosomes and individual genomic 
regions (loci) have been studied in single cells 
using microscopy’. Such work has shown that 
although chromosomes are not randomly 
organized, their structure varies between cells 
in a population. However, approaches at the 
molecular level, based on the chromosome 
conformation capture (3C) technique, have 
produced maps of averaged genome-wide 
interactions in chromatin (DNA-protein com- 
plexes)’, allowing chromosome organization 
across large cell populations to be determined. 
These studies have led to the discovery that 
there are general principles of chromosome 
folding*”, but they give no information about 
cell-to-cell variability, nor how these folding 
principles are implemented at the single-cell 
level. Nagano et al. present a variant of the 3C 
technique (called single-cell Hi-C) that allows 
genome-wide measurement of chromatin 
interactions in individual cells. 

In 3C, cells are chemically fixed to cova- 
lently link any pair of genomic loci that are in 
close spatial proximity. The chromatin is then 
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digested with a restriction enzyme, and DNA 
ends are joined to form unique DNA-ligation 
products, each of which represents a contact 
between two loci in a cell in the population. 
The resulting ligation-product library can 
then be interrogated using deep-sequencing 
methods, to determine the genomic loca- 
tion of interacting loci (the Hi-C approach)°. 
Because 3C methods are typically performed 
on millions of cells, the measured chromatin- 
interaction frequencies reflect the probabil- 
ity with which loci are interacting across the 
population. However, it is difficult to use the 
data generated to discover which interactions 
occur together in single cells, how many cells 
display a particular pair-wise interaction, or 
to what extent nuclear organization varies in 
different cells. 

Nagano and colleagues’ single-cell Hi-C 
method adds a clever twist to the 3C pro- 
cedure. It involves most of the steps of the 
classical 3C technique, but is performed inside 
the nuclei of permeabilized cells. Subsequent 
isolation of single nuclei allows all DNA- 
ligation products to be collected from each of 
the cells. Deep sequencing of these products 
yields a list of pair-wise chromatin interactions 
from that cell. The authors further applied sta- 
tistical analyses to extract significant patterns 
of chromatin interaction that reflect various 
features of the genome’s spatial organization. 

Analysing individual immune cells called 
T helper cells, Nagano et al. note a striking 
level of cell-to-cell variability in interactions 
between and within chromosomes. Whereas 
in one cell a chromosome (more strictly, two 
homologous chromosomes) might interact 
with almost all others, in another cell the same 
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a Single cells 


b Population average 


Figure 1| One versus many. a, Nagano et al.’ report that, in individual cells, different domains of active (green) and inactive (orange) chromatin (DNA-protein 
complexes) interact with each other, with a greater tendency for interactions between domains of the same functional status. b, This tendency can be seen more 
clearly in interaction data averaged over a cell population. The advantage of single-cell analyses, however, is that they support the notion of domains as building 


blocks of chromosomal organization. 


chromosome might interact with only a few 
others. In part, this is consistent with earlier 
microscopy observations” showing that each 
chromosome occupies a distinct ‘chromo- 
somal territory’ and interacts with only a few 
neighbours, which differ from cell to cell. 

How can the ability of a chromosome to 
interact with a dozen other chromosomes be 
reconciled with the formation of chromosomal 
territories? It could be that territory shape is 
highly irregular, with sub-chromosomal 
domains protruding from the main chromo- 
somal mass. High-resolution microscopy 
should allow this hypothesis to be tested. It 
also remains to be seen whether the propensity 
of chromosomes to engage in many or only a 
few trans-chromosomal interactions reflects 
a state of individual chromosomes, or that 
of an individual cell — for example, its pro- 
gression through the cell cycle or its response 
to signals. 

Nagano et al. also report cell-to-cell varia- 
tion in the internal organization of chromo- 
somes. However, when disparate interaction 
patterns from individual cells are pooled, a 
common pattern emerges — the interactions 
‘clump’ together. Such clumps correspond 
to interactions within previously identified 
topologically associating domains (TADs)””, 
which were first discovered using population- 
averaged chromatin-interaction maps. TADs 
have been proposed to form the building 
blocks for modular assembly of larger-scale 
structures’®. This modular architecture is also 
evident in trans-chromosomal interactions, 
which are mostly formed not by isolated, 
protruding genomic regions, but by entire 
domains. Nagano and co-workers’ Hi-C data 
are too sparse to determine whether every 
TAD is present in every cell. But their statisti- 
cal analysis suggests that cell-to-cell variability 
in chromosome organization is partly due to 


differential assembly of relatively reproducible, 
modular sub-chromosomal domains. 
Although interactions between the struc- 
tural domains differ among cells, they are 
not random, instead reflecting functional 
states of individual domains. Consistent with 
population-averaged data®’””’, in individual 
cells, domains enriched for active genomic 
regions tend to interact with other active 
domains; similarly, inactive domains tend to 
interact with other inactive domains (Fig. 1). 
The information on interactions within 
a single chromosome can be used to build a 
three-dimensional model of that chromosome 
and so reproduce the observed interactions. 
Nagano et al. build three-dimensional models 
of the single-copy X chromosome (to eliminate 
ambiguity caused by homologous chromo- 
somes) for several individual cells. The models 
show that domains marked by active chroma- 
tin are frequently located near the periphery 
of a chromosome, where they may interact 
with active domains on other chromosomes, 
in agreement with population-averaged data”. 
Population-based data have also suggested 
that the probability of interactions between a 
pair of locion the same chromosome decreases 
approximately as the inverse of the genomic 
distance between the loci. Despite cell-to-cell 
variation in specific interactions, scaling of the 
interaction probability with genomic distance is 
surprisingly consistent between individual cells 
and agrees with the population-based scaling. 
Questions remain. For example, how vari- 
able is chromatin organization within the 
modular chromosome domains? Are inter- 
actions between genes and their regulatory 
elements also stochastic across the cell popu- 
lation? What is the contribution of real-time 
chromatin dynamics to cell-to-cell variation, 
and is this different for local structures and 
higher-order conformations? 
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Answering some of these questions will 
require further technological developments, 
for instance to allow the capture of more than 
the currently possible 2.5% of all interactions 
in a cell. Answering others may require a 
combination of assays within the same cell 
— such as single-cell Hi-C with analysis of all 
RNA transcripts. This should help to uncover 
how cell-specific chromosome conformation 
relates to stochastic gene expression. Single- 
cell Hi-C promises to become an important 
approach in determining chromosomal organ- 
ization within cells and its relevance to gene 
expression. m 
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Supervolcanoes within an ancient 
volcanic province in Arabia Terra, Mars 


Joseph R. Michalski!” & Jacob E. Bleacher? 


Several irregularly shaped craters located within Arabia Terra, Mars, represent a new type of highland volcanic construct 
and together constitute a previously unrecognized Martian igneous province. Similar to terrestrial supervolcanoes, these 
low-relief paterae possess a range of geomorphic features related to structural collapse, effusive volcanism and explosive 
eruptions. Extruded lavas contributed to the formation of enigmatic highland ridged plains in Arabia Terra. Outgassed 
sulphur and erupted fine-grained pyroclastics from these calderas probably fed the formation of altered, layered 
sedimentary rocks and fretted terrain found throughout the equatorial region. The discovery of a new type of volcanic 
construct in the Arabia volcanic province fundamentally changes the picture of ancient volcanism and climate evolution 
on Mars. Other eroded topographic basins in the ancient Martian highlands that have been dismissed as degraded impact 
craters should be reconsidered as possible volcanic constructs formed in an early phase of widespread, disseminated 


magmatism on Mars. 


The source of fine-grained, layered deposits'* detected throughout 
the equatorial region of Mars’ remains unresolved, though the depo- 
sits are linked to global sedimentary processes, climate change, and 
habitability of the surface*. A volcanic origin has been suggested on 
the basis of the stratigraphy, morphology and erosional characteristics 
of the deposits*. The case for a volcanic source is further strengthened 
by the spectroscopic detection of sulphates in many of these deposits® 
and detailed analyses of such rocks at the Meridiani Planum landing 
site, which revealed materials altered under water-limited, acidic con- 
ditions that were probably governed by volcanic outgassing’. Yet, 
although very fine-grained ash can be dispersed globally from a large 
explosive eruption on Mars**, the currently known volcanic centres 
are unlikely to have been the sources for thick, low-latitude layered 
deposits in Arabia Terra’. 

The lack of identifiable volcanic sources that could have produced 
possible volcanogenic sediments in Meridiani Planum or in Gale 
crater is not a unique problem. In fact, 70% of the crust was resurfaced 
by basaltic volcanism, with a significant fraction emplaced from as yet 
unrecognized sources. Thus, undetected volcanic source regions 
must exist within the ancient crust of Mars. Therefore, the following 
questions arise: first, is ancient volcanism poorly understood because 
higher Noachian erosion rates’! obliterated evidence for source 
regions? Second, are ancient volcanoes highland volcanoes of fun- 
damentally different character from the well-recognized, massive, 
Hesperian shield volcanoes'*"*? We suggest that the answer to the 
second question is yes; we propose a new category of ancient volcanic 
construct that has escaped detection until now. 

Volcanism is the thread binding nearly every aspect of Mars’s 
geological evolution. The crust of the planet was built through mag- 
matism and effusive volcanism”, although an early phase of explosive 
volcanism might have emplaced a significant amount of fragmented 
material across the ancient crust’*. Volatiles outgassed"® from volcanoes 
controlled atmospheric chemistry'’’ and strongly affected climate'*”° 
throughout Martian history. The geochemistry and habitability of 
Martian soils and sedimentary rocks are ultimately controlled by the 
global sulphur cycle, which is fundamentally linked to volcanism”’. It is 


therefore critical to understand all styles and phases of Martian volca- 
nism and how they have affected the Martian climate through time. 


Evidence for volcanism in Arabia Terra 


We present evidence for a new category of ancient volcanic construct 
on Mars, ancient supervolcanoes, which together could have produced 
vast amounts of lava and pyroclastic materials throughout Arabia 
Terra and beyond. The features, which we call ‘plains-style caldera 
complexes’, are characterized by the presence of collapse features, 
low topographic relief (lower than that of typical paterae), and asso- 
ciation with plains-style lavas and friable, layered deposits. Taken 
together, the features, each with explosive outputs probably in excess 
of terrestrial supervolcanoes, constitute a previously unrecognized 
ancient volcanic province in Arabia Terra (Fig. 1). 

The best example of a plains-style caldera complex is Eden patera, 
which is a large, irregularly shaped topographic depression (dimen- 
sions ~55 km northwest-southeast and 85 km southwest-northeast) 
located at 348.9° E, 33.6° N within Noachian-Hesperian ridged plains 
of probable volcanic origin. The complex, which reaches a maximum 
depth ~1.8km below surrounding plains, includes at least three 
linked depressions (Fig. 2) bounded by arcuate scarps and associated 
with numerous faults and fractures. Although this feature has never 
been differentiated from impact craters in the region, it lacks any 
geological indicator of an impact origin, such as the presence of ejecta, 
an uplifted rim, nearly circular geometry or the presence of a central 
peak”. Its high ratio of depth to diameter is inconsistent with that of 
an ancient impact crater that has been modified by erosion®. We 
therefore rule out an impact origin for Eden patera. 

We interpret Eden patera as a caldera complex on the basis of its 
similarity to terrestrial calderas™ and its association with features that 
indicate formation by means of collapse and volcanism both within 
and outside the depression. The surrounding terrain comprises ridged 
plains typical of Hesperian basaltic volcanism on Mars"°. Within the 
complex are fault-bounded blocks that display surfaces similar to the 
adjacent ridged plain lavas (Fig. 2a). These blocks are tilted towards 
the crater centre and are unrelated to headwall scarps that would 
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Oxus patera 


Oxus cavus 


Figure 1 | Geographic context of the northern Arabia Terra region. The 
dusty nature of Arabia Terra is shown in false-colour TES-derived albedo data 


suggest a process similar to landslides. Graben associated with the inter- 
ior fault blocks may have originally been linked with circumferential 
graben outside the complex related to older collapses or progressive 
formation through ‘piecemeal’, multicyclic evolution”. We interpret 
amound ~700m high (11km north-south and 23km east-west) 
within the complex to be a graben-related vent (Fig. 2b). Two sets of 
nearly continuous terraces are found ~ 100 and 150 m above the caldera 
floor. These terraces are strikingly similar to the ‘black ledge’ described 
during the Kilauea Iki eruption in 1959 (ref. 25), indicating high stands 
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draped over MOLA hillshade data; bright colours correspond to dusty surfaces. 
Recently named geographic features discussed in the text are labelled. 


of a drained lava lake*®. A small mound (1 km across) several hundred 
metres high and located between the two terraces shows surface cracks 
similar to a tumulus’’. Although tumuli clefts form during inflation, we 
suggest that these cracks formed as the lava lake drained and the sinking 
lake crust was draped onto caldera wall rocks. 

The presence of volcanic features and significant faulting consistent 
with collapse leads us to conclude that these linked depressions rep- 
resent a large caldera complex formed in the Late Noachian to Early 
Hesperian. A lacustrine origin for the terraces is unlikely due to the 


Figure 2 | The geology of Eden 
patera. a, MOLA topographic data 
are draped over THEMIS daytime 
infrared data, showing the 
morphology of Eden patera. 

b, Geological mapping reveals the 
presence of at least three calderas, 
indicated by coloured shading. 

c-e, Enlargements of the rectangles 
in b. The caldera contains evidence 
for fault blocks that preserve ridged 
plain lavas on the upper surface (c), 
a probable vent (d), and a series of 
terraces that mark lava high stands of 
a once active lava lake (white arrows) 
and cracked crust (black arrows) due 
to the draping of fragile crust onto 
pre-existing surfaces during lava lake 
drainage (e). 
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paucity of channels found in or around the depression that could be 
linked to aqueous surface processes. In addition, there is no apparent 
evidence for lacustrine sediments within the basin, and the depression 
is deeper than expected for a feature of this size that was partly filled by 
outside sediment. The sequential development of this feature (cal- 
deras 1-3 in Fig. 2) seems to have undergone a transition from surface 
sagging (caldera 1 in Fig. 2) to significant disruption of the crust and 
subsequent down-dropping of large surface blocks (calderas 2 and 3 in 
Fig. 2). 

Several other features throughout the region have similar charac- 
teristics. Euphrates patera is an irregularly shaped depression that 
reaches 700 m in depth below the surrounding lava plains and con- 
tains several benches in the interior that might be explained by 
sequential episodes of collapse or lava-lake high stands (Fig. 3). The 
irregular, rhombohedral form of the depression might relate to short- 
ening in the southwest-northeast direction. Fractured surface tex- 
tures in the centre of the depression are morphologically similar to 
lava surfaces disrupted by collapse caused by the withdrawal of lava. 

Other features in northern Arabia Terra contain evidence for col- 
lapse associated with volcanic activity. Siloe patera (6.6° E, 35.2° N) is 
a set of nested deep depressions that reach ~1,750 m below the sur- 
rounding plains (Fig. 3). Similar to Eden patera, the nested craters are 
characterized by steep-walled depressions linked by arcuate scarps 
and faults. The primary structure is linked to a subtle northeast- 
southwest-trending depression to the south that reaches ~700m 
depth, which we interpret as evidence for sagging due to the migration 
of a magma body at depth. Although there is no evidence for impact 
ejecta around the structure, there is a single set of lobate flows eman- 
ating from the southwest portion of the depression rim, which may 
represent a single set of lava or pyroclastic flows reaching ~60 km 
from the rim. Irregular mounds of friable materials inside the nested 
craters are interpreted as pyroclastics from the volcano or as younger 
friable deposits of another origin. 

Some other depressions in the region contain less well preserved 
evidence for volcanism, but in all cases they contain suites of features 
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that are difficult to explain by other geological processes. Semeykin 
crater is a large scalloped depression surrounded by lava plains and 
friable deposits; it also contains mounds of friable materials in its 
interior and ridged plains along the exterior. A suite of features, 
Ismenia patera, Oxus patera and Oxus cavus, are located together near 
0° E, 38.5° N. The two paterae have scalloped, breached rims composed 
of layered materials. Oxus cavus is an elongated depression within a 
broad mound 200-300 m high adjacent to a deep depression indicative 
of sagging or collapse. Although none of these structures individually 
contains as many pieces of evidence to clearly point to volcanism as are 
seen at Eden patera, all of the features contain some evidence for 
structural collapse, which is most likely to have occurred through 
magmatic activity (although other hypotheses are considered below). 
Eden patera and Euphrates patera represent the strongest evidence 
for large calderas in Arabia Terra, on the basis of their association with 
features that are diagnostic of surface disruption and collapse coupled 
with evidence for effusive and explosive volcanism. Some of the other 
features with fewer diagnostic features might not all represent caldera 
formation, or they could have experienced a range of processes 
responsible for the current morphology. Nonetheless, the region does 
show strong evidence that several large depressions did not form as 
impact craters and are most easily explained as volcanic calderas. 


The roles of ice and impact 


Some depressions throughout Arabia Terra have previously been 
interpreted as thermokarst features**”’. There is no doubt that geo- 
logical surfaces in and around the Arabia Terra region have been 
modified by ice*®, but we argue that it is unlikely that ice removal 
could have created the collapse features themselves. Scalloped depres- 
sions in the Utopia Planitia region of Mars bear a striking resemblance 
in size, shape and morphology to thermokarst features found on 
Earth***; both terrestrial and Martian types form depressions on the 
order of metres to tens of metres in depth’ (Fig. 4). Thus, those well- 
accepted thermokarst features are orders of magnitude smaller than 
the collapse features discussed here, whereas the proposed volcanic 


Figure 3 | The geology of Siloe and Euphrates paterae. MOLA data draped over CTX images show the morphologies of Siloe patera (a; rectangle enlarged in b) 


and Euphrates patera (c; rectangle enlarged in d). 
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structures in Arabia Terra are of the same scale and morphology as 
terrestrial supervolcanoes* (Fig. 4). If these proposed volcanic structures 
are in fact the result of thermokarst, then they are a new type of thermo- 
karst beyond any that has been definitively recognized previously. 

In addition, the large volume of the collapse features is a strong 
constraint on the possible origins. If they formed by collapse assoc- 
iated with the removal of subsurface ice, it necessarily implies that a 
significant volume of ice was removed from each location, quickly 
enough to cause the high strain rates required for faulting. However, 
none of the features is associated with outflow channels, which are 
typically cited as evidence for the rapid removal of surface or near- 
surface ice. Furthermore, the amount of ice that could have existed 
below such depressions can be constrained from quantitative models 
of Martian subsurface porosity**. For example, if Eden patera had 
been formed by the removal of subsurface ice, it would have been 
necessary for all of the available void space to be entirely saturated 
with ice to a depth of ~10 km (see Supplementary Information). We 
therefore conclude that, although ice and thermokarst processes could 
have been involved in the modification of the collapse features, it is 
unlikely to explain the origin of the collapse or the presence of the 
large depressions. 

It is also possible that the depressions in Arabia Terra represent 
degraded impact craters. However, none of the features described above 
contain evidence for impact geology, such as the presence of ejecta, 
raised crater rims, central peaks or inverted stratigraphy. It is possible 
that erosion has removed such evidence, but the proposed calderas are 
found adjacent to ancient impact craters of similar size (and possibly 
similar age) that have preserved clear evidence for impact origins (Fig. 5). 
Furthermore, impact craters that have been degraded by erosion’’ have 
much lower depth-to-diameter ratios than those measured in the pro- 
posed calderas (Fig. 5). The relations between depth and diameter 
among the calderas are only consistent with depth-to-diameter ratios 
of impact craters that are only partly modified; such craters have pre- 
served at least some critical aspects of impact geology. 
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Figure 4 | Comparison of thermokarst features, terrestrial supervolcanoes 
and the putative supervolcanoes on Mars. A plot of the dimensions of typical 
terrestrial and Martian thermokarst features shows that they have roughly 
similar sizes****. The proposed calderas in Arabia Terra have similar 
dimensions to those of terrestrial supervolcanoes, which together are orders of 
magnitude larger than known thermokarst features. 
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A new category of Martian volcanic construct 


Taken together, these features constitute a new category of Martian 
volcano that can be described as plains-style caldera complexes, of 
which Eden patera is the type example. Eden patera is not associated 
with a major edifice. Each of the Martian low-slope paterae recog- 
nized previously'*'* shows a major edifice related to repeated volcanic 
deposition of explosive and effusive products. Thus, Eden patera 
seems to be a new class of Martian volcanic feature, formed through 
a combination of magma withdraw, subsurface magma migration 
(caldera 1) and/or major explosive episodes that would have distrib- 
uted ash regionally or globally such that they did not accumulate near 
the vent (calderas 2 and 3). These geomorphic features are most 
analogous to those of a terrestrial supervolcano. 

On Earth a supervolcano is defined as a volcano that can produce at 
least 1,000 km? of volcanic materials in an eruption. On Mars it is 
generally not possible to link a single volcanic deposit to a particular 
eruption event. However, erupted volumes can be constrained from 
the volume of void space observed in the caldera itself, if that collapse 
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Figure 5 | Comparison of the depth-to-diameter ratios of possible Martian 
supervolcanoes with those of known impact craters. a, Plot of crater 
measurements for all of the craters within the area of Fig. 1 with diameters of 
1km or more that have previously been categorized according to their level of 
preservation”’. Class 1 craters are the most degraded and class 4 are the least 
degraded (essentially pristine). The proposed supervolcanoes plot along 
trendlines associated with moderately modified craters that preserved impact 
morphologies. b, However, the calderas clearly do not contain morphological 
evidence for impact processes as seen in adjacent craters of similar size. 
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is assumed to have occurred as a result of the removal of magma during 
eruptive events. Focusing on a subset of these features including Eden 
patera, Oxus cavus, Semeyken crater and Ismenia patera, the average 
depression volume is more than 3,300 km’. This volume at each site 
could have been produced by the removal of a comparable amount 
of dense-rock-equivalent material. Assuming an average density of 
2,800 kgm ° of the magma and an estimated density of 2,000 kgm * 
for erupted lava or 1,300kgm_ ° for tephra, it is possible to estimate the 
amount of erupted material from each source. The average minimum 
erupted volume could be more than 4,600-7,200 km’ for each of these 
caldera complexes. Although this estimate cannot be linked to a single 
eruption event, nor can we differentiate void space created by explosive 
ejection from that created by magmatic subsidence, these features are 
unlike other known Martian volcanoes and it is likely that they fall in 
the category of terrestrial supervolcano, on the basis of both geomor- 
phology and eruptive potential. 

The question remains: Why would large calderas associated with 
explosive volcanism occur in northern Arabia Terra? One possibility 
is that volatile-rich crust was subducted beneath Arabia Terra during 
an ancient episode of plate tectonics**. However, although the pres- 
ence of northwest-southeast-trending scarps related to thrust faulting 
in northern Arabia Terra related to southwest-northeast compression 
might seem consistent with such an interpretation, the estimated 
displacement on such faults is small and does not support the model 
of an active plate margin**”’. It is more likely that the dichotomy 
boundary evolved as a result of crustal thinning associated with endo- 
genic processes”. The crust within Arabia Terra is relatively thin and 
more similar to thicknesses modelled for the northern lowlands than 
for the southern highlands*’. Even so, we consider an origin due to 
subduction to be an open question that merits further consideration. 

We suggest that a combination of regional extension and thermal 
erosion of the lower crust in the Late Noachian to Early Hesperian led 
to a rapid ascent of magma in the northern Arabia Terra region. It is 
not necessary that the magmas were of higher viscosity (more silicic) 
or had higher volatile content than other Martian magmas. The lower 
gravity and atmospheric pressure on Mars lead to bubble nucleation 
at greater depths and greater gas expansion in comparison with 
Earth”. As a result, pyroclastic eruptions would be more commonly 
associated with basaltic volcanoes on Mars than on Earth, particularly 
if the magma rapidly ascended and erupted and was not stored in 
degassing magma chambers for long periods, as is thought to occur at 
younger, large shield volcanoes™. In fact, it is possible that explosive 
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volcanism was more prevalent globally on early Mars because the 
ancient crust was thinner, leading to less devolatilization of magmas 
during ascent. The result may have been the deposition of vast quanti- 
ties of tephra early in Mars’s history. 


Links to global geology 

Explosive eruptions of fine-grained materials might be linked to the 
formation of fretted terrains that also occur in northern Arabia Terra, 
the origin of which represents one of the major outstanding mysteries 
in Mars science” (Fig. 6). Youthful ice-related processes may have 
modified the fretted terrains, but the sediment of which they are com- 
posed was probably deposited in the Noachian to Early Hesperian’. 
These voluminous, fine-grained sediments may be tephra deposits 
from explosive volcanic activity in northern Arabia Terra. In fact, 
layered terrains throughout Arabia Terra might consist of tephra 
deposits, but previous work has suggested that the source region was 
the Tharsis province’. A much simpler explanation is that plains-style 
calderas produced these sediments locally (Fig. 6). 

Our understanding of volcanism* on Mars continues to evolve as 
numerous, small (tens of kilometres in diameter) and dispersed vol- 
canic centres are recognized throughout the Tharsis region**, and 
degraded, ancient volcanic centres are recognized in the southern 
highlands'*"*. Major volcanic constructs are now recognized in sev- 
eral distinct provinces throughout the Martian surface, although with 
a paucity of features previously identified between Tharsis and Syrtis 
Major (Fig. 4). The features identified here constitute a major volcanic 
province in Arabia Terra, which fills a void in a large fraction of the 
surface where volcanoes are expected to have occurred but have never 
been recognized. 

The origin of altered, fine-grained, layered, clay-bearing and sulphate- 
bearing sediments throughout the equatorial region of Mars has yet to 
be explained. A local volcanic source could explain the presence of 
clastic materials composing these deposits and could serve as a signifi- 
cant source of volcanogenic sulphur that might have led to acidic 
alteration at the surface and strongly perturbed the Martian climate, 
sending it into periods of significant warming"* or substantial cooling”. 
We suggest that fine-grained deposits at the Meridiani Planum and 
Gale crater landing sites, as well as friable deposits in the equatorial 
region of Mars, might ultimately have originated from volcanic sources 
in Arabia Terra. Further mapping of plains-style caldera complexes 
might reveal additional ancient volcanic source regions distributed 
throughout the Martian highlands. Deciphering the nature of an early 
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Figure 6 | Links to global geology. The distribution of major volcanic provinces on Mars in relation to friable and fretted terrain, layered sulphates’ and layered 
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phase of widespread, disseminated, explosive volcanism will be critical 
to revealing the climate history and past habitability of Mars. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The primary data sets used to evaluate the geomorphology of topographic depres- 
sions in the Arabia Terra region were gridded elevation data from the Mars Orbiter 
Laser Altimeter (MOLA) and a global mosaic of daytime infrared images from the 
Thermal Emission Imaging System (THEMIS). Additional data products included 
high-resolution images and digital topographic data from the High Resolution 
Stereo Camera (HRSC) aboard the Mars Express spacecraft, high-resolution 
images from the High Resolution Imaging Science Experiment (HiRISE) and 
Mars Context Imager (CTX) aboard the Mars Reconnaissance Orbiter, and the 
Mars Orbiter Camera (MOC) aboard the Mars Global Surveyor spacecraft. These 
data products are available within the publicly available Java Mission-planning and 
Analysis for Remote Sensing (JMARS) software produced by Arizona State 
University (available at http://jmars.mars.asu.edu). Image-based geological map- 
ping was performed after geo-registering these data products within a geographic 
information system (GIS). Data from the Thermal Emission Spectrometer (TES) 
were used to evaluate dust cover and albedo. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Identification of volcanic features. Most well-recognized volcanic edifices on 
Mars occur as central vent structures within topographically elevated terrain built 
through sustained volcanism around the vent. Pavonis Mons (Supplementary Fig. 1) 
is an example of typical shield-style volcanism on Mars. Note that Pavonis Mons 
contains evidence for collapse and crustal sagging owing to removal or migration 
of magma. The central caldera is a steep-sided, nearly circular crater that formed 
during the latest stage of volcanic activity. However, that caldera is nested within a 
larger set of ring-fractures that suggest more extensive collapse or additional 
collapse events. Complex calderas are common on the Earth and Mars, and occur 
as a result of collapse associated with magma withdrawal, owing to migration of 
magma at depth, removal of magma during eruptions, or both. Tyrrhenus Mons 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b) is an ancient volcano of different character on Mars. It 
also is defined by a topographic rise with ring fractures. However, the flanks of 
Tyrhennus Mons have a much lower profile than Pavonis Mons and are composed 
of fingering, eroded, layered materials thought to indicate the presence of pyro- 
clastic materials. Tyrrhena patera (the main caldera) might be the final location of 
the central vent, but the caldera is breached and eroded, and there is evidence for 
secondary calderas on the volcano. The plains-style caldera complexes that we 
have identified in northern Arabia Terra bear characteristics similar to each of 
these volcanoes, yet some other characteristics that are fundamentally different. 
Most notably, the calderas in Arabia Terra do not occur on topographically elevated 
volcanic constructs, which is probably one reason why they have never previously 
been identified as volcanoes despite abundant evidence for volcanic processes. 
The International Astronomical Union (IAU) formally named six features (five 
paterae and one cavus) located in northern Arabia Terra in 2012. These features 
have not been discussed by their proper names in previous literature. As discussed 
in the main text, these features, as well as Semeykin crater (which was previously 
named) have morpohological characteristics that are inconsistent with impact 
origins. They are not the only depressions in Arabia Terra with enigmatic origins, 
but they are the subset of features on which this paper is focused. 
Supplementary Fig. 2 shows the morphology of all seven features discussed in 
the text. Of these, Eden patera and Euphrates patera bear the strongest evidence 
for ancient volcanism. The others probably formed through collapse, although 
the link to volcanism is less clear in the other cases. 
Calculation of volumes. One of the goals of this work is to constrain the amount of 
collapse that occurred at each of the putative caldera complexes. Estimates of collapse 
volume are important for placing minimum constraints on the amount of magma 
involved in ancient igneous processes at each site, and for testing alternative hypo- 
theses for the origins of these features (for example pseudokarst, described below). 
To estimate the amount of collapse that has occurred, we mapped the features in 
a GIS environment and used MOLA elevation data to calculate the volume of each 
depression. The volume calculations are straightforward but depend on several 
assumptions. First we describe the technical process, and then the assumptions. 
For each site, gridded MOLA data were contoured and draped onto MOLA 
hillshade and THEMIS daytime infrared data. The contoured data helped to delin- 
eate the maximum topographic level of the depression at each feature. We then 
converted gridded MOLA elevation data to triangulated irregular networks (TINs) 
at each site. The TINs provide a combined quantitative measure of surface elevation 
and area. Then, for each site, we fitted a plane to the maximum allowable elevation 
corresponding to the closest approximation to a closed depression. We then calcu- 
lated the volume of void space beneath the plane, within the caldera at each site. 
Examples of the volume calculations are shown in Supplementary Fig. 3. Note 
that the fit of an elevation plane to each site is imperfect. One assumption we 
make is that topography has not changed since the formation of the depressions. 
This is clearly not so, but it is a limitation on our approach. There is clear evidence 
that the entire region has been tilted towards the north since the formation of 
these features. In addition, several of the calderas described in this work show 
evidence that they were breached, which means that there is not an obvious closed 
depression at most structures. Therefore, delineation of a single closed depression 
grossly underestimates the actual volume of the structure because the calderas are 
typically breached at some elevation along the rim. Last, younger impact craters 
have been superimposed on each site, which further complicates the effort to define 
a single elevation contour related exclusively to the caldera collapse itself. Given 
these challenges, we have made every effort to perform the volume calculations with 
the most conservative approach possible, to avoid overestimating the volume of 
each depression. We have therefore chosen elevations that in each case are below the 
rim of the depression, to provide the best estimate of a closed depression with the 
knowledge that this decision results in an underestimate of the total caldera volume. 
There are errors associated with these analyses, both in the direction of arti- 
ficially increasing the volume estimates and in the direction of artificially decreas- 
ing them. One of the major errors resulting in underestimation of the volume 
calculations is related to the fill deposits within the depressions themselves. Those 
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materials were probably sourced from the caldera in each case, but their topo- 
graphic setting now is still considered part of the underlying terrain. In other 
words, there is no way to identify the true caldera floor because friable fill deposits 
bury the floor in most cases. We are calculating volumes of the void space that exists 
above modern topographic depression in each case. Our calculations therefore 
actually correspond to the volume of the caldera that has not been filled by friable 
materials, lavas or colluvial deposits. 

There are two sources of error that lead to overestimation of volumes. The first 

is related to the erosional breaching of rims of the depression. In fitting a plane to 
the best estimate of the closed depression, there is still some additional volume 
added by calculating void space above the plains surrounding the breached 
depression. However, we made every effort to avoid this bias as much as possible, 
and the errors that did occur are likely to have been small. Another bias includes 
the calculation of void space within superimposed impact craters that have inter- 
ior depressions rivalling the depth of the caldera itself (see Supplementary Fig. 4). 
However, these errors are again extremely small and do not change the calculated 
volumes appreciably. 
Could the depressions have formed by pseudokarst? Mars is in many ways a 
periglacial planet. Permafrost is likely to be (and to have been) much more wide- 
spread and geologically important at the global scale on Mars than on Earth. 
Catastrophically melted subsurface ice has been postulated as a likely source for 
water that carved immense outflow channels on the surface. It has also implicated 
in the formation of terrains bearing periglacial features such as fields of pitted 
terrain, as seen in some parts of the Elysium basin. The possibility that the collapse 
features described in this work could have formed from the removal of subsurface 
ice there bears consideration. 

To test this hypothesis we used the volume calculations described above to con- 
strain how much ice must have been removed to produce the collapse by removal of 
ice from the subsurface. Models describing the amount and distribution of subsur- 
face ice on Mars have been produced**. These calculations include models of 
subsurface porosity as a function of depth. Using those models of porosity, we 
can then calculate the amount of pore space that could potentially have been filled 
with ice beneath a given feature. In other words, is there enough pore space 
available that, even if entirely filled with subsurface ice, would result in the collapse 
volume of the depression if all of that ice were removed? 

The best test case is Eden patera. Here, ~4,000 km’ of void space exists. If that space 
was created by means of collapse that was related to removal of ice, it stands to reason 
that the ice must have been present essentially beneath the feature itself. If the ice was 
widely distributed in area, its removal would probably have produced multiple small 
collapse pits (if any at all) or regional subsidence. We therefore focus on the area of the 
depression itself. In the case of Eden patera, this area is roughly equal to 5,000 km’. 

Supplementary Figure 4 shows the decay of porosity with depth on Mars and the 
cumulative volume of void space beneath an area of 5,000 km” beneath Eden 
patera. Pore space decays to near zero by a depth of ~10km. If all of the void 
space to this depth were completely filled with ice, it would result in a total volume 
of ~4,000 km*—roughly equal to the volume of collapse at Eden patera. Therefore, 
the calculations, to first order, suggest that the volume of collapse at Eden patera 
could potentially be explained theoretically by the removal of subsurface ice. 
However, we suggest that the calculations present a compelling case that ice was 
not solely responsible for the formation of the collapse at Eden patera because they 
imply that all of the void space became filled with ice to a great depth and then all of 
that ice was somehow removed from the subsurface without leaving any traces of 
fluvial features (that is, outflow channels) that could be related to catastrophic melting. 

These volume estimates provide some constraints on the amount of material 
that was erupted from plains-style caldera complexes in the northern Arabia 
Terra region. The volumes of the depressions represent, in the strictest sense, 
the amount of void space produced by a combination of structural collapse and 
eruption of lavas and/or pyroclastics. Structural collapse could occur as a result of 
withdrawal of magma, or migration of a magma chamber at depth, and the voids 
therefore do not necessarily relate directly to erupted volumes. However, explos- 
ive eruptions often continue to fragment magma within the volcano’s conduit, 
and the final caldera volume can also be an underestimate of an eruption’s total 
volume. These calculations therefore provide some guidance on the scale of the 
eruptive potential of the Arabia volcanic province. 

Assuming that the void space within calderas relates directly to the removal of 
magma during eruptions, we can produce some simple scaling calculations to 
estimate how much material may have been erupted. By assuming a dense rock 
equivalent (DSE) of caldera volume equal to a typical mafic magma with density 
of 2,800 kg m °, wecan then scale the DSE for a lava density of 2,000 kg m -ora 
tephra of density 1,000-1,500 kgm’ *. Using these scaling factors and the volume 
calculations described above, we calculated the estimated minimum erupted 
volumes described in the text. 
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Genomic organization of human 
transcription initiation complexes 


Bryan J. Venters'} & B. Franklin Pugh! 


The human genome is pervasively transcribed, yet only a small fraction is coding. Here we address whether this 
non-coding transcription arises at promoters, and detail the interactions of initiation factors TATA box binding 
protein (TBP), transcription factor IIB (TFIIB) and RNA polymerase (Pol) II. Using ChIP-exo (chromatin immuno- 
precipitation with lambda exonuclease digestion followed by high-throughput sequencing), we identify approximately 
160,000 transcription initiation complexes across the human K562 genome, and more in other cancer genomes. Only 
about 5% associate with messenger RNA genes. The remainder associates with non-polyadenylated non-coding 
transcription. Regardless, Pol II moves into a transcriptionally paused state, and TBP and TFIIB remain at the promoter. 
Remarkably, the vast majority of locations contain the four core promoter elements— upstream TFIIB recognition element 
(BRE,), TATA, downstream TFIIB recognition element (BREq), and initiator element (INR)—in constrained positions. All 
but the INR also reside at Pol III promoters, where TBP makes similar contacts. This comprehensive and high-resolution 
genome-wide detection of the initiation machinery produces a consolidated view of transcription initiation events from 


yeast to humans at Pol II/III TATA-containing/TATA-less coding and non-coding genes. 


The classic model for assembling the minimal core transcription 
machinery at mRNA promoters starts with the recruitment of TBP 
to the TATA box core promoter element (CPE)'. Next is the docking 
of TFIIB, which straddles TBP and locks onto flanking TFIIB-recognition 
elements (BRE, and BRE,)*”. Together with TFIIF, TFIIB then engages 
Pol II in its active site to help set the transcription start site (TSS) at 
INR*®. The recruitment of the transcription machinery has long been 
thought to be an important rate-limiting step in gene expression’. Concepts 
in transcription initiation by all three RNA polymerases (I, II and III) 
have been guided by this basic theme’. 

Clashing with this seemingly simplified view is that the TATA box 
has been identified at only ~10% of human promoters”"®, with most 
genes ostensibly being classified as “TAT A-less’ in all three RNA poly- 
merase systems. The other CPEs are apparently equally rare. A second 
complication of the classic view, particular to multicellular eukaryotes, 
is that the general transcription factors may be largely pre-assembled at 
promoters. There, Pol II is in a transcriptionally engaged but paused 
state, approximately 30-50 base pairs (bp) downstream from the 
TSS''’. A third complication is that transcription of genomes is not 
restricted to coding genes, but seems to be quite pervasive, without 
clear evidence of being coupled to definable promoters"*. These com- 
plications, together, paint a seemingly complex picture of eukaryotic 
transcription initiation. 

Towards reconciling simplistic models against complex data, we 
recently developed the ChIP-exo assay to map sites of protein-DNA 
interactions at near single-base resolution’. We discovered in yeast 
that so-called TATA-less promoters actually possess degenerate ver- 
sions of the TATA box, and that most yeast promoters assemble the 
transcription machinery fundamentally in accord with the classic 
model, although a deep dichotomy between the TATA/SAGA/stress- 
induced genes and TATA-less/TFIID/housekeeping genes remains. 
This led us to consider whether similar simplicity was true in humans, 
albeit with the additional complications of paused polymerase and 
pervasive non-coding transcription. 


TBP/TFIIB separation from paused Pol II 

Using ChIP-exo, we detected 159,117 TFIIB locations (peak pairs) in 
K562 cells, of which 36% were associated with ENCODE-defined trans- 
criptional domains’” (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Remarkably, half were 
associated with heterochromatic regions, which are generally thought 
to be devoid of stable RNA production. However, heterochromatic 
transcription may be more pervasive than previously thought. 

We assigned a TBP/TFIIB location to more than 50% of all anno- 
tated protein-coding K562-expressed genes (Extended Data Fig. 1b), 
thereby providing independent validation. Seemingly expressed genes 
that lacked a TBP-TFIIB location may have arisen from several sources 
including rare but stable mRNAs, detection noise, and antisense tran- 
scription arising from a more distal promoter. TBP/TFIIB/Pol II occu- 
pancy and mRNA levels were correlated (Extended Data Fig. 1c), as 
expected of recruitment being at least partially rate-limiting in gene 
expression. 

We initially focused on all 8,364 K562 TFIIB locations near the TSS 
of 6,511 coding RNAs as defined by RefSeq'*. Figure 1a provides one 
example of the raw tag distribution and the identified CPEs concen- 
trated ~25 bp upstream of the RPS12 ribosomal protein gene TSS. 
When individual genes were examined (Fig. 1b), or averaged across all 
6,511 genes (Fig. 1c), two regions of high TFIIB/TBP/Pol II occupancy 
were observed. The major rightward peaks corresponded to primary 
promoter transcription initiated complexes (Fig. 1c, top panel). Those 
in the leftward direction matched divergent TSSs'’””, although the 
resulting RNA was less abundant than expected from TFIIB/TBP/Pol 
II occupancy levels (Fig. 1c, bottom versus top panel; note that secon- 
dary TSS represents only 24% of the total TSS signal). This may result 
from RNA instability, as seen in yeast. The clear spatial separation of 
complexes indicates that divergent transcripts arise from distinct initi- 
ation complexes, most (78%) of which were in CpG islands. On aver- 
age, two complexes were detected per CpG island”’, regardless of island 
length, with the centre of the island being enriched ~100 bp down- 
stream of the primary TSS (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Complexes 
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Figure 1 | Transcription machinery organization at human mRNA 
promoters. a, Smoothed distribution of strand-separated ChIP-exo tag 5’ ends 
at the RPS12 gene. Core promoter elements (CPEs) are shown with lower casing 
denoting mismatches to the consensus. b, Peak-pair distribution of RNA at 
RefSeq genes (rows). Rows are linked, and sorted by TFIIB occupancy. c, Top, 
averaged ChIP-exo patterns around the closest (primary) RefSeq TSS. The 
‘spikes’ of TBP and TFIIB are indiscernible (vertically offset in inset). Bottom, 
distribution of secondary polyadenylated RNA™, with traces separated by sense 
(blue) and antisense (red, inverted trace) orientations relative to the 
corresponding mRNA TSS. 


tended to be separated by 70-180 bp (Extended Data Fig. 2c, red), and 
had largely uncorrelated occupancies (Extended Data Fig. 2c, black), 
which suggests that they are generally regulated independently. 

For the vast majority of transcription units, Pol II crosslinked 50 bp 
downstream of the primary TSS (Fig. 1b, c), where it is expected to 
pause after initiating transcription’’. Pol II was most depleted over the 
core promoter, indicating that it does not stably reside there in pro- 
liferating K562 cells. Therefore, when Pol II enters the core promoter, 
it rapidly initiates transcription and then moves into a paused state 
~50 bp downstream, thereby preventing any new polymerase from 
detectably engaging the core promoter. 

The crosslinking pattern of human TFIIB was of particular interest 
because TFIIB in budding yeast crosslinks broadly across the relatively 
stable single-stranded DNA region within the Pol II active site at core 
promoters’®, in accord with crystallographic models of ‘open’ complexes”. 
Remarkably, human TFIIB maintained its contact within this region, 
despite the absence of polymerase (Fig. 1c, top). Mechanistically, this 
might occur via TFIIB contacts with BRE, (ref. 3 and see below), which 
are absent in budding yeast. The coincidence of TBP and TFIIB cross- 
linking at the BREg suggests that TBP may be predominantly cross- 
linking to TFIIB there, rather than directly to the TATA element. 
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BRE,, TATA, BRE, and INR are common 


We looked for CPEs (illustrated in Fig. 2a) within the narrow intervals 
defined by 8,364 mRNA TSS-proximal TFIIB locations. Remarkably, 
and consistent with yeast'®, nearly 85% of them had a sequence with 
0-3 mismatches to the TATA-box consensus (TATAWAWR)* (Fig. 2b, c). 
Less than 3% had a perfect match to the consensus. Deviations from the 
TATA-box consensus inversely correlated with TFIIB and TBP occu- 
pancy levels (Extended Data Fig. 3a), indicating that the TATA ele- 
ment sequence quality contributes to their occupancy level, consistent 
with previous observations” on their in vivo functionality. 

Several controls put the false positive rate for TATA elements at 
~20% (Fig. 2c). First, 10,000 randomly generated sequences having 
the same human genome sequence bias found that only 16% were 
called by chance. Second, a scrambled version of the motif (having 0-3 
mismatches) was identified only 20% of the time, and had no posi- 
tional relationship with TFIIB/TBP (not shown). Third, coordinates 
having a single isolated tag were used to generate an essentially ran- 
dom set of false-positive locations, and the analysis repeated. TATA 
elements (0-3 mismatches) were identified only 20% of the time. 
Fourth, whereas control sequences were distributed randomly across 
the query space, the distribution of TATA elements was not random. 
Instead it displayed a tight peak 20 bp upstream of the TFIIB and TBP 
locations (Fig. 2d and data not shown). 

TFIIB in complex with TBP makes sequence-specific contacts with 
BRE, and BREg, which flank the TATA box” and are upstream of the 
INR (Fig. 2a). However, these elements are essentially non-existent in 
yeast, and ill-defined across mammalian genomes. Using the iden- 
tified TATA elements as a reference point, we searched upstream for 
BRE, and downstream for BRE, and INR. Notably, in nearly every 
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Figure 2| TATA elements at most mRNA genes. a, Core promoter 
schematic. b, Nucleotide distribution for TATA elements with 0-3 mismatches 
(panels) to the consensus, and sorted by ascending P value. Colours are 
reflected in the logo colour. c, Cumulative percentage of TFIIB locations having 
a TATAWAWR sequence with 0-3 mismatches (solid line). Controls include a 
randomized sequence (60% GC, dashed black line), a scrambled consensus 
(dashed red line), and 8,364 locations represented by a single background 

tag (dashed grey line). d, Distance of strand-specific TFIIB peaks (exonuclease 
stop sites) from TATA element midpoints. Opposite-strand peaks are in red 
and inverted. 
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instance a sequence with three or less mismatches to the literature- 
derived consensus for BRE, (SSRCGCC)*, BRE, (RTDKKKK)? and 
INR (YYANWYY)” was found (Fig. 3a—-c). Remarkably, sequences 
within BREq and INR seemed to co-vary. For example, the BREg con- 
sensus tended towards either GIKGGGG or ATKTTTT, rather than 
an equal mixture of all possible combinations (Fig. 3b), making them 
less degenerate than the consensus would suggest. Similarly, the INR 
consensus tended towards either CCANWCC or TTANWTT (Fig. 3c). 
Sequence bifurcation was not observed with TATA or BRE, elements. 
Given the strong bias towards either strong (G/C) or weak (A/T) base 
pairing, this sequence dimorphism may reflect selection for distinct 
thermodynamic stabilities towards helix melting, which is an essential 
first step in initiation at these elements. Consistent with this, A/T-rich 
BREgq and INR elements had substantially higher crosslinking levels of 
TFIIB than their G/C-rich counterparts (not shown). However, this 
may not explain the strand bias of the sequences. 

Similar to our TATA analysis, the TFIIB peak density was tightly 
focused at a fixed distance from each CPE (Fig. 3d), and were rarely 
found in randomized controls (Fig. 3e), thereby validating them. 
TFIIB peak pairs were centred over BREg, suggesting that the primary 
crosslinking point is at or near the BREg. Unlike the TATA element, 
the BRE and INR elements deviated relatively little from their con- 
sensus (compare Figs 2c and 3e), and such deviations did not correlate 
with TBP and TFIIB occupancy levels (not shown). Thus, BRE and 
INR sequence variability may regulate occupancy of the basal initiation 
complex to a lesser extent than TATA. Within their search space, the 
locations of each CPE peaked at previously defined canonical positions 
(Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 3b), thereby providing cross-validation 
and a core promoter consensus: SSRCGCCTATAWAWRNRTDKK 
KK(N);3YYANWYY. The tolerance for mismatches in these elements 
seems to be 2-3-2-1, respectively. 


150,000 non-coding initiation complexes 

We next examined the remaining 150,753 putative TFIIB locations 
that were far (>500 bp) from a protein-coding gene (Supplementary 
Data 1). At a 20% false discovery rate per element, we identified at 
least three of the four CPEs at 97% of all non-mRNA TFIIB locations 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a). Deviations from the consensus were no more 
than at mRNA genes (average of 5 deviations across 28 positions within 
the four CPEs). TBP, TFIIB and Pol II peaked at the same canonical 
distances from each motif as found at mRNA promoters (Extended 
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Figure 3 | BRE and INR at most mRNA genes. a-c, Nucleotide distribution 
for BRE,, BREg and INR, vertically separated by 0-3 mismatches to the 
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Data Fig. 4b, c). They were also embedded in a similar chromatin envi- 
ronment as mRNA promoters (Fig. 4a, b), but displayed comparatively 
lower TFIIB occupancy (Extended Data Fig. 4d). 

Remarkably, TBP/TFIIB/Pol II complexes were linked to the pro- 
duction of non-polyadenylated RNA (87% had them) rather than 
polyadenylated transcripts (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 5), which 
is in agreement with the finding of enhancer RNAs”. Their locations 
mapped precisely to the location of TFIIB. Non-polyadenylated tran- 
script levels also correlated more strongly with ‘non-coding’ TFIIB 
occupancy than did polyadenylated levels (Fig. 4d), further validating 
the link. Taken together, we conclude that the vast majority of all 
159,117 TFIIB locations (non-coding plus coding) detected in K562 
cells represent bona fide and fundamentally identical core promoter 
initiation complexes, of which ~5% produce mRNA and ~95% pro- 
duce RNA that is non-polyadenylated and non-coding. 


Restricted motif spacing in promoters 


We searched for an overall core promoter consensus (SSRCGCCTAT 
AWAWRNRTDKKKK(N);3YYANWYY) and CPE-spacing variants 
within 60 bp ofall TFIIB locations, and plotted their distribution relative to 
TFIIB (Extended Data Fig. 6). Remarkably, the consensus spacing defined 
in Fig. 3f displayed the strongest positional relationship with TFIIB 
(Fig. 5a). For example, a consensus having the spacing between BRE, 
and TATA reduced by 1 bp displayed almost no positional relationship 
with TFIIB, as would be expected of a random/non-functional sequence. 

There was very little or no tolerance for variable spacing between 
CPEs, which reflects structural constraints of the initiation complex’. 
Surprisingly, proper spacing was accompanied by greater sequence 
deviations within individual CPEs (thick versus thin black line in 
Fig. 5a), whereas small spacing deviations were accompanied by 
stronger elements (Fig. 5b). In short, core promoters may be weak by 
design, through a compensatory balance of sequence and spacing 
deviations from the consensus. This allows for greater dependence on 
transcriptional activators, but also provides for a specified basal output. 

We conducted ChIP-exo mapping of TFIIB locations across four 
ENCODE cancer cell lines: HeLa $3, HepG2 and MCF7 in addition to 
K562 (cervical, liver, breast and blood, respectively). We detected 
TFIIB at 9,074 mRNA genes in at least one cell line, and at 1,691 genes 
in all lines (group 1 in Extended Data Fig. 7). Cluster analysis sug- 
gested that although TFIIB occupancy levels varied from gene to gene, 
most were relatively constant at individual genes across cell lines. 
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Figure 4 | Non-coding TFIIB locations have chromatin marks and 
non-polyadenylated RNA. a, Distribution of chromatin marks around 
TFIIB at RefSeq genes (left) and ncRNA (right). b, TFIIB locations that overlap 
with chromatin marks and epigenetic regulators”. c, Distribution of 
polyadenylated** and non-polyadenylated*” RNA-seq tags around TFIIB 
>500 bp from a RefSeq TSS. Percentages reflect TFIIB having an RNA tag 


About one-third displayed noticeable cell-type specificity (for example, 
group 3 in Extended Data Fig. 7). For non-coding initiation complexes, 
we focused on those present in two or more cell types, and found 
100,349 such locations (376,074 locations were found in at least one 
cell type). Non-coding complexes seemed to have more cell-type spe- 
cificity and were bimodally distributed at high and low occupancy 
levels. This heterogeneity may reflect more numerous and diverse roles 
for the resulting non-coding transcription and/or RNA in cell-type 
specific physiology compared to proteins. 


tRNA genes have TATA and BRE 


With some exception”, transfer RNA genes have been classically 
defined as TATA-less, in which TFIIC recognizes specific sequences 
downstream of the TSS, then recruits TFIIIB to a region immediately 


<2 kb away. Left panels include sense (blue) and antisense (red and inverted) 
strands for RefSeq genes, which was not applied to ncRNA (right panels). 

d, 100-gene moving average of polyadenylated and non-polyadenylated RNA 
levels versus TFIIB occupancy at mRNA and ncRNA genes (left and right 
panels, respectively) on a median-centred log, scale. 


upstream of the TSS that lacks apparent sequence specificity’. Pol 
III then binds to form an initiation complex. TFIIIB contains TBP (and 
BREF, a factor related to TFIIB), and thus it has been enigmatic as to how 
TBP in TFIIB engages the upstream region without a TATA box. 
Remarkably, TBP crosslinked ~21 bp upstream of 386 tRNA genes 
(Fig. 6a, left), as seen at Pol II promoters. In nearly every instance we 
found a TATA element (Fig. 6a, middle) that was ~18 bp further 
upstream (Fig. 6b). Similar to TBP crosslinking through TFIIB, we 
suspect that TBP crosslinks through BRE. Indeed, the peaks of BRF 
and TBP crosslinking are coincident at Pol III genes in mice’’. As with 
PolII promoters, we found a BRE, centred between each TBP peak 
pair (Fig. 6a, right panel) and a BRE, immediately upstream of TATA 
(not shown). Enrichment of these elements, but not the Pol-I-specific 
INR”, were statistically significant (Fig. 6c). Thus, TBP in complex 
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Figure 5 | Restricted spacing of CPEs. a, Candidate core promoter 
enrichment at varying distances from all 159,117 TFIIB locations, for spacing 
variants having motifs with weak and strong P values. b, Moving average of 
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Figure 6 | TATA and BRE elements at most tRNA genes. a, Left, TBP peak 
density separated by forward and reverse strand orientation (blue and red 

colours, respectively) relative to each tRNA TSS. Corresponding sequences are 
shown in the right two panels (provided in Supplementary Data 4). b, Average 


with a TFIIB family member engages a set of BRE,-TATA-BREg 
CPEs similarly in Pol II and III systems. 


Consolidated genomic view of initiation 

Genome-wide mapping of the general transcription machinery at 
near single-base resolution offers a consolidated model of certain 
transcription initiation events from yeast to humans, Pol II to Pol III, 
TATA-containing to TATA-less, and mRNA to non-coding RNA 
(ncRNA). In general, a TFIIB/BRF family member is recruited to all 
coding or non-coding core promoters via a TBP family member and 
spatially-constrained CPEs. Sequence-specific (BREq) contact with 
the DNA a few base pairs downstream of TATA might ‘bookmark’ 
the site of DNA melting for a rapidly departing Pol II or III. Yeast Pol II 
is relatively slow to depart, and so it produces equivalent TFIIB-open 
promoter contacts/crosslinking in the absence of BREg. Pol II then 
scans downstream several base pairs, where it encounters an INR that 
allows for productive transcription, which subsequently pauses 30- 
50 bp further downstream. In yeast, where an INR and pausing appear 
absent, a nucleosome border may help to set the start site of productive 
transcription. 

Although core promoters are seemingly long (~43 bp in human) 
for sequence-specific binding, they are designed to be inherently low 
in specificity, presumably to keep basal transcription low and to maintain 
high dependence on transcriptional activators. Appropriate specificity 
is achieved via a blend of degeneracy in motif sequence and spacing. 
Broad clusters of TSSs at mammalian genes* can therefore be explained 
in terms of clusters of weak core promoters, many of which may fall 
below bioinformatic detection. 

The discovery that transcription of the human genome is vastly 
more pervasive than what produces coding mRNA raises the question 
as to whether Pol II initiates transcription promiscuously through 
random collisions with chromatin as biological noise or whether it 
arises specifically from canonical Pol II initiation complexes in a 
regulated manner. Our discovery of ~150,000 non-coding promoter 
initiation complexes in human K562 cells and more in other cell lines 
suggests that pervasive non-coding transcription is promoter-specific, 
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distribution of TBP peaks around all identified tRNA TATA elements. 

c, Cumulative percentage of tRNA genes with the indicated promoter element 
having 0-3 mismatches to the consensus. Dashed lines represent calculations for 
an equivalent number of randomized sequences for the colour-linked solid traces. 


regulated, and not much different from coding transcription, except 
that it remains nuclear and non-polyadenylated. An important next 
question is the extent to which transcription factors regulate produc- 
tion of ncRNA. 

We detected promoter transcription initiation complexes at 25% of 
all ~24,000 human coding genes, and found that there were 18-fold 
more non-coding complexes than coding. We therefore estimate that 
the human genome potentially contains as many as 500,000 promoter 
initiation complexes, corresponding to an average of about one every 
3 kilobases (kb) in the non-repetitive portion of the human genome. 
This number may vary more or less depending on what constitutes a 
meaningful transcription initiation event. The finding that these ini- 
tiation complexes are largely limited to locations having well-defined 
core promoters and measured TSSs indicates that they are functional 
and specific, but it remains to be determined to what end. Their 
massive numbers would seem to provide an origin for the so-called 
dark matter RNA of the genome”, and could house a substantial 
portion of the missing heritability”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Human cells were grown, treated with formaldehyde, and processed through the 
ChIP-exo assay as described in the Methods and elsewhere*®. Sequence tags were 
normalized to input, peaks were called and paired, and pairs with >4 tags retained. 
FIMO” was used to find literature-defined motifs within pre-defined distances from 
TFIIB peak-pairs or TATA elements. Illumina sequencing statistics, TFIIB locations, 
and Position-Specific Percentage Matrix (PSPM) tables are presented in Extended 
Data Table 1 and Supplementary Data 1 and 2, respectively. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and 
Source Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 
Cell culture. Human chronic myelogenous leukaemia cells (K562, ATCC) were 
maintained between 1 X 10°-1 X 10° cells ml‘ in DMEM media supplemented 
with 10% bovine calf serum at 37 °C with 5% CO. Human adenocarcinoma cells 
from the cervix (HeLa $3, ATCC), liver (HepG2, ATCC) and breast (MCF7, 
ATCC) were grown in a similar manner as K562 cells except that they were main- 
tained between 25% and 90% confluence. Cells were washed in PBS (1X PBS, 8 mM 
Naz:HPOg,, 2mM KH;POx,, 150 mM NaCland 2.7 mM KC)) before incubation with 
formaldehyde in a final concentration of 1% for 10 min. Cells were lysed (10 mM 
Tris, pH 8, 10 mM NaCl, 0.5% NP40, and complete protease inhibitor cocktail (CPI; 
Roche)), and then the nuclei lysed (50 mM Tris, pH 8, 10 mM EDTA, 0.32% SDS, 
and CPI). Purified chromatin was resuspended in immunoprecipitation dilution 
buffer (40 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 7 mM EDTA, 56 mM NaCl, 0.4% Triton X-100, 0.2% 
SDS, and CPI) and sonicated with a Bioruptor (Diagenode) to obtain fragments 
with a size range between 100 and 500 bp. 
ChIP-exo and antibodies. With the following modifications, ChIP-exo was carried 
out as previously described” with chromatin extracted from 10 million cells, ProteinG 
MagSepharose resin (GE Healthcare), and 3 1g of TFIIB (Santa Cruz Biotech, sc-225), 
TBP (Santa Cruz Biotech, sc-204) or Pol II (Santa Cruz Biotech, sc-899, directed 
against the N terminus of the Pol II large subunit encoded by POL2RA). 
Alignment to genome, peak calling and data access. Libraries were sequenced 
onan Illumina HiSeq sequencer. The entire length of the sequenced tags was aligned 
to the human hg18 reference genome using BWA" with default parameters. Raw 
sequencing data are available at the NCBI Sequence Read Archive (accession 
SRA067908). The resulting sequence read distribution was used to identify peaks 
on the forward (W) and reverse (C) strand separately using the peak calling algo- 
rithm in GeneTrack (sigma = 20, exclusion zone = 40 bp)”. For strand-specific 
and strand-merged plots, sequencing tags were normalization to input. All 11,458 
locations that were present in the ENCODE designated blacklist were removed 
from the analysis. Peaks were paired if they were 0-80 bp in the 3’ direction from 
each other and on opposite strands. Because patterns described here were evident 
among individual biological replicates, and replicates were well correlated, we 
merged all tags from biological replicate data sets to make final peak-pair calls. 
Peak pairs were considered to be TFIIB if they had a tag count of >4 in the merged 
data sets. A total of 159,117 locations met these criteria. Peak-pair matches across 
cell lines required that their midpoints be within 80 bp of each other. 
NCBI-curated RefSeq TSSs (n = 26,987)'* comprising 23,181 non-redundant 
mRNA genes were considered. Assignment of TFIIB (8,364 peak pairs) and TBP 
(7,642 peak pairs) to the nearest RefSeq TSS in Supplementary Data 1 required 
that they be within 500 bp of the TSS, yielding 6,511 non-redundant mRNA 
genes. Importantly, using a more stringent interval only marginally changed these 
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numbers and did not alter our conclusions. If a gene had >1 TSS, then the TSS 
nearest to the bound location (peak-pair midpoint) was used as the primary TSS, 
and other nearby TSSs were considered secondary (Fig. 1c, bottom). 

Motif analysis. At each of these 6,511 promoters, using the MEME suite of 
tools*’, we searched for TATA elements within 80 bp of the midpoint of TFIIB- 
bound locations on the sense strand, first by searching for the consensus 
TATAWAWR (Supplementary Data 2), then sequentially for one to three mis- 
matches to the consensus, if an element was not found. In rare cases in which 
multiple elements were found, we chose the one closest to the TFIIB peak. This 
rule had no qualitative effect on the data because such events were rare and 
choosing the furthest element gave the same result (not shown). Moreover, peak 
motif detection for BRE,, TATA and INR was not centred over TFIIB, indicating 
that this distance criterion was not driving the observed motif enrichment at 
TFIIB locations. Using a similar strategy, we searched for candidate BRE, element 
(Supplementary Data 2) within 40 bp upstream of the 5,546 identified TATA 
elements, and searched for candidate BREg and INR elements (Supplementary 
Data 2) within 40 bp and 60 bp downstream of the 5,546 TATA elements, respec- 
tively. At Pol III promoters, candidate BRE, elements were required to be within 
20 bp of a TBP peak-pair midpoint, and in the same orientation as the TATA 
element. 

Our searches infrequently picked up multiple motif instances within the search 
window. Where this did occur, we chose the motif with the best match to the 
published consensus (not the closest to TFIIB). In the situation where we obtained 
more than one motif with the same number of mismatches, we chose the one 
closest to TFIIB. Third, when we discard these multiple occurrences, the results 
qualitatively did not change. Fourth, the peak locations that we obtained for 
BRE, TATA and INR were not centred over TFIIB. Instead they peaked at the 
canonical location that had been established in the literature. This provided 
independent validation. 

Using a core promoter (CP) PSPM matrix derived from individual CPE logos 
and spacing from Figs 2 and 3 (Supplementary Data 2), FIMO” was used to find 
39-47-bp CP sequences within 120 bp of a TFIIB peak pair, and had either a 
Pvalue <3 X 10 * or between 3 X 10 *and 10° *. Only the strongest CP in each 
group was considered. Distances between the two (TFIIB peak-pair midpoint to 
the CP 3’ end) were then calculated. Their frequency distribution was then 
plotted as a 11-bp moving average. 


Al. Li,H.& Durbin, R. Fast and accurate short read alignment with Burrows—Wheeler 
transform. Bioinformatics 25, 1754-1760 (2009). 

42. Albert, |., Wachi, S., Jiang, C. & Pugh, B. F. GeneTrack-a genomic data 
processing and visualization framework. Bioinformatics 24, 1305-1306 
(2008). 
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ENCODE annotated regions. a, Pie chart of all 159,117 TFIIB-bound seq’*. Data thresholding may contribute to non-overlapping sets. c, Moving 
locations in K562 cells parsed into ENCODE-annotated regions. b, Venn average (100-gene) of mRNA levels versus TFIIB/TBP/Pol II occupancy levels 


overlap among mRNA genes having TBP or TFIIB locations (<500 bp fromits | on a median-centred log, scale. 
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159,117 TFIIB locations were sorted by location, and inter-TFIIB distances 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Enrichment of different RNA fractions at 159,117 TSS, which is directed to the right. Because the TSS orientation is not known for 
TFIIB locations throughout the human genome. Frequency distribution the poly(A) ncRNA loci, positive and negative strand tags were plotted 
RNAS’ ends for poly(A) * (ref. 38) (top) and ENCODE project RNA fractions*® _ relative to the TFIIB midpoint. The percentage of putative TFIIB locations that 
as indicated to the far left. Traces in the left panels are separated by sense (blue) _ exist within 2 kb ofan RNA tag are indicated in the top right corner of each plot. 
and antisense (red, inverted) orientations relative to the corresponding mRNA 
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variant schematic reflect the base-pair spacing (N) between elements. CPE with 
high P values (less correlated to the PSPM matrix) have thin lines, whereas low/ 
strong P values (<3 X 10° *) have thick lines. 


Extended Data Figure 6 | TFIIB core promoter distances. Candidate CP at 
varying distances from all 159,117 TFIIB locations, for the indicated spacing 
variants (not all possible combinations were tested). Digits within spacing 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Promoter complexes across cancer cell lines. 

a, b, Occupancy levels for TFIIB linked to coding genes (a) and non-coding 
regions (b) in the indicated cell type were normalized by column. The colour 
scales represent the range of average-centred, log-transformed values within 
each respective column. Detection in all four cell types defines group 1. Groups 
2-4 were parsed by k-means clustering. Rows were sorted within groups based 
on TFIIB occupancy averaged across the four cell types (yellow, black, cyan 
and grey denote high, medium, low and zero occupancy, respectively). For 
clarity in b, TFIIB locations that were detected in only one cell line were 
excluded from clustering. Columns were hierarchically clustered. The MCF7 
data set had 20-30% of the coverage of other cell lines (reported in 
Supplementary Data 3), which probably accounts for an excessive number of 
zero-occupancy loci (grey). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Statistics of IIlumina sequencing 
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Input 
Input 
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Pol Il 
Pol Il 


TFIIB 


TFIIB 


TFIIB 
TFIIB 


TFIIB 
TFIIB 


Antibody 


none 
none 


sc-204 
sc-204 
sc-204 


sc-225 
sc-225 


sc-899 
sc-899 


sc-225 


sc-225 


sc-225 
sc-225 


sc-225 
sc-225 


Cell 

Line 
K562 
K562 


Totals: 


K562 
K562 
K562 


Totals: 


K562 
K562 


Totals: 


K562 
K562 


Totals: 


HeLa- 
$3 
HeLa- 
$3 


Totals: 


HepG2 
HepG2 


Totals: 


MCF7 
MCF7 


Totals: 


Total Reads 


126,007,656 
109,745,112 
235,752,768 


97,896,951 
181,420,753 
200,167,837 
479,485,541 


64,473,390 
129,513,614 
193,987,004 


40,833,504 
119,799,682 
160,633,186 


62,249,055 


185,240,056 
247,489,111 


78,313,847 
264,530,278 
342,844,125 


25,615,261 
120,958,757 
146,574,018 


Summary of uniquely mapped sequencing reads for each biological replicate. 


Uniquely 


Mapped Reads 


104,591,819 
91,160,835 
195,752,654 


60,581,579 
132,655,896 
115,213,419 
308,450,894 


43,727,825 
80,930,721 
124,658,546 


31,260,456 
88,431,598 
119,692,054 


41,815,431 


123,002,393 
164,817,824 


50,505,201 
172,112,282 
222,617,483 


14,780,271 
28,600,410 
43,380,681 
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Single-cell Hi-C reveals cell-to-cell 
variability in chromosome structure 


Takashi Nagano", Yaniv Lubling”*, Tim J. Stevens**, Stefan Schoenfelder', Eitan Yaffe’, Wendy Dean‘, Ernest D. Laue’, 


Amos Tanay” & Peter Fraser! 


Large-scale chromosome structure and spatial nuclear arrangement have been linked to control of gene expression and 
DNA replication and repair. Genomic techniques based on chromosome conformation capture (3C) assess contacts for 
millions of loci simultaneously, but do so by averaging chromosome conformations from millions of nuclei. Here we 
introduce single-cell Hi-C, combined with genome-wide statistical analysis and structural modelling of single-copy 
X chromosomes, to show that individual chromosomes maintain domain organization at the megabase scale, but show 
variable cell-to-cell chromosome structures at larger scales. Despite this structural stochasticity, localization of active 
gene domains to boundaries of chromosome territories is a hallmark of chromosomal conformation. Single-cell Hi-C 
data bridge current gaps between genomics and microscopy studies of chromosomes, demonstrating how modular 
organization underlies dynamic chromosome structure, and how this structure is probabilistically linked with genome 


activity patterns. 


Chromosome conformation capture’ (3C) and derivative methods 
(4C, 5C and Hi-C)** have enabled the detection of chromosome 
organization in the three-dimensional space of the nucleus. These 
methods assess millions of cells and are increasingly used to calculate 
conformations of a range of genomic regions, from individual loci 
to whole genomes*”"''. However, fluorescence in situ hybridization 
(FISH) analyses show that genotypically and phenotypically identical 
cells have non-random, but highly variable genome and chromosome 
conformations*’*’, probably owing to the dynamic and stochastic 
nature of chromosomal structures'*"'°. Therefore, although 3C-based 
analyses can be used to estimate an average conformation, it cannot be 
assumed to represent one simple and recurrent chromosomal struc- 
ture. To move from probabilistic chromosome conformations aver- 
aged from millions of cells towards determination of chromosome and 
genome structure in individual cells, we developed single-cell Hi-C, 
which has the power to detect thousands of simultaneous chromatin 
contacts in a single cell. 


Single-cell Hi-C 

We modified the conventional or ‘ensemble’ Hi-C protocol’ to create 
a method to determine the contacts in an individual nucleus (Fig. la 
and Supplementary Information). We used male mouse spleenic 
CD4* T cells, differentiated in vitro to T helper (Ty1) cells to produce 
a population of cells (>95% CD4*), of which 69% have 2n genome 
content, reflecting mature cell withdrawal from the cell cycle. Chromatin 
crosslinking, restriction enzyme (BglII or DpnII) digestion, biotin fill- 
in and ligation were performed in nuclei (Fig. la and Extended Data 
Fig. 1a) as opposed to ensemble Hi-C, in which ligation is performed 
after nuclear lysis and dilution of chromatin complexes’. We then selected 
individual nuclei under the microscope, placed them in individual 
tubes, reversed crosslinks, and purified biotinylated Hi-C ligation junc- 
tions on streptavidin-coated beads. The captured ligation products 
were then digested with a second restriction enzyme (Alul) to fragment 
the DNA, and ligated to customized Illumina adapters with unique 


3-bp (base pair) identification tags. Single-cell Hi-C libraries were then 
PCR amplified, size selected and characterized by multiplexed, paired- 
end sequencing. 

De-multiplexed single-cell Hi-C libraries were next filtered thor- 
oughly to systematically remove several sources of noise (Extended 
Data Fig. 1b-fand Supplementary Information). Hi-C in male diploid 
cells can theoretically give rise to at most two ligation products per 
autosomal restriction fragment end, and one product per fragment 
end from the single X chromosome. Using BgllII, the total number of 
distinct mappable fragment-end pairs per single cell cannot therefore 
exceed 1,201,870 (Extended Data Fig. 1g and Supplementary Infor- 
mation). In practice, deep sequencing of the single-cell Hi-C libraries 
demonstrated that following stringent filtering our current scheme 
allows recovery of up to 2.5% of this theoretical potential, and has 
identified at least 1,000 distinct Hi-C pairings in half (37 out of 74) of 
the cells. Deep sequencing confirmed saturation of the libraries’ com- 
plexity, and allowed elimination of spurious flow cell read pairings 
and additional biases (Extended Data Tables 1-3). On the basis of 
additional quality metrics we selected ten single-cell data sets, con- 
taining 11,159-30,671 distinct fragment-end pairs for subsequent 
in-depth analysis (Extended Data Fig. 1h-l). Visualization of the sin- 
gle-cell maps suggested that despite their inherent sparseness, they clearly 
reflect hallmarks of chromosomal organization, including frequent cis- 
contacts along the matrix diagonal and notably, highly clustered trans- 
chromosomal contacts between specific chromosomes (Fig. 1b). 


Single-cell and ensemble Hi-C similarity 


We used the same population of CD4~ Ty1 cells to generate an ensemble 
Hi-C library. Sequencing and analysis’” of 190 million read pairs pro- 
duced a contact map representing the mean contact enrichments 
within approximately 10 million nuclei. The probability of observing 
a contact between two chromosomal elements decays with linear dis- 
tance following a power law regime for distances larger than 100 kilo- 
bases (kb)*’*. We found similar regimes for the ensemble, individual 


Nuclear Dynamics Programme, The Babraham Institute, Cambridge CB22 3AT, UK. Department of Computer Science and Applied Mathematics and Department of Biological Regulation, Weizmann 
Institute, Rehovot 76100, Israel. 7Department of Biochemistry, University of Cambridge, Cambridge CB2 1GA, UK. “Epigenetics Programme, The Babraham Institute, Cambridge CB22 3AT, UK. 
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Figure 1 | Single-cell and ensemble Hi-C. a, Single-cell Hi-C method. 

b, Single-cell Hi-C heatmap (cell 5), coverage for 10-Mb bins. c, Contact 
enrichment versus genomic distance, from ensemble Hi-C, pool of 60 single 
cells and 10 individual cells, scaled to normalize sequencing depths. 

d, Normalizing by the trends in c, intra-chromosomal contact enrichments for 
1-Mb square bins, comparing ensemble and pooled single-cell Hi-C (Spearman 
correlation = 0.56). e, Intra-chromosomal contact enrichment maps of 
ensemble and pooled single-cell Hi-C, for chromosome 10 (top) and 
chromosome 2 (bottom), using variable bin sizes. 


cells and a pool of 60 single cells (Fig. 1c). Moreover, after normalizing 
the matrices given this canonical trend, comparison of intra-chromo- 
somal interaction intensities for the pool and ensemble, by global 
correlation analysis of contact enrichment values at 1-megabase 
(Mb) resolution generates a highly significant correspondence 
(Fig. 1d). This is emphasized by the high similarity observed in com- 
parisons of individual chromosomes from ensemble and pooled Hi-C 
maps (Fig. le). In summary, despite different experimental procedures 
and sparse nature of the single-cell matrices, the pooled matrix retains 
the most prominent properties of the ensemble map, confirming 
the validity of the approach and prompting us to explore further the 
similarities and differences among the individual cell chromosomal 
conformations. 


Intra- and interdomain contacts 

A key architectural feature of ensemble Hi-C data sets is their topo- 
logical domain structure'**°. As expected, 1,403 domains were identified 
in the Ty1 cell ensemble Hi-C map‘* (Supplementary Table 1 and 
Supplementary Information). We used the ensemble domains to ask 
whether the same domain structure can be observed at the single-cell 
level. Visual inspection of the domain structure overlaid on individual 
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intra-chromosomal contact maps (Fig. 2a), and global statistical ana- 
lysis of the ratios between intra- and interdomain contact intensities in 
individual cells (approximately twofold enrichment on scales of 100 Kb 
to 1 Mb; Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2a), both supported the idea 
that domains are observed consistently in the single-cell maps. To test 
whether domain structures are variable between individual cells, we 
estimated the distributions of intradomain contact enrichments across 
cells and compared it to the distributions derived from reshuffled 
maps. We reasoned that cell-to-cell variation in intradomain contact 
intensities would result in an increase of the variance of this distri- 
bution compared to the expected variance resulting from sampling 
contacts in uniformly (shuffled) intradomain contacts. However, the 
data (Fig. 2c) showed that the distributions for the intradomain enrich- 
ments in real cells are not more varied than expected (Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov P< 0.52). A similar observation was derived by comparison 
of the correlations between intradomain contact enrichments for pairs 
of real and pairs of reshuffled maps (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Although 
this analysis cannot quantify variability in the high-resolution internal 
structure of domains, the data suggest that domain intactness is 
generally conserved at the single-cell level. 

Visual comparison of whole-chromosome contact maps (Fig. 2d) 
suggested that unlike intradomain interactions, interdomain contacts 
within single-cell chromosomes are structured non-uniformly. The 
maps showed large-scale structures as indicated, for example, by specific 
insulation points separating chromosomes into two or more mega 
domains in a cell-specific fashion. To rule out the possibility that this 
can be explained by sparse sampling of contacts in each single-cell map 
we again used reshuffled controls. In each map (real or randomized) we 
quantified the frequency of loci that strongly polarize the matrix into 
two weakly connected submatrices (using an insulation score; Sup- 
plementary Methods). We confirmed that single-cell maps indeed 
show many more such loci than reshuffled maps (Fig. 2e and Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). The reshuffled controls made by mixing contacts from 
different single-cell maps, are in fact similar to sparse versions of the 
ensemble map, which do not show specific structure at the intradomain 
level. Along similar lines, the correlation in contact intensities between 
domains on the same chromosome in pairs of single-cell maps is lower 
compared to reshuffled controls (Fig. 2f). Taken together, these data 
show that domains form a robust and recurrent conformational basis 
that is evident in each of the single cells. However, interdomain con- 
tacts are highly variable between individual cells, suggesting large-scale 
differences in higher-order chromosome folding that are obscured in 
ensemble maps, averaged over millions of such structures’. 


Three-dimensional modelling of X chromosomes 


To determine whether the single-cell Hi-C data are consistent with 
unique chromosome conformations we developed a modelling approach 
to reconstruct the conformations of the single-copy, male X chromosome. 
We used intra-chromosomal contacts as distance restraints and calcu- 
lated structural models using a simulated annealing protocol to con- 
dense a particle-on-a-string representation of individual chromosomes 
from random initial conformations (Supplementary Information), to 
produce both fine-scale and low-resolution models, with backbone 
particles representing either 50 or 500 kb of the chromosome, respec- 
tively. For fine-scale calculations, each intra-chromosomal contact 
restrained its precise position on the chromosome, whereas low-resolution 
calculations combined contacts into larger bins. Tests of our simulation 
protocol demonstrated that restraint density was the most important 
parameter for modelling (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Hence, from the 
ten high-quality single-cell data sets, we selected six with the largest 
numbers of intra-chromosomal X contacts, plus one with a lower 
number of contacts (cell 9) for contrast. 

Repeat calculations starting from random positions generated 200 
X-chromosome models for each cell at both scales. The fine-scale 
models displayed very low numbers of restraint violations (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c). We introduced an estimated average unit DNA distance 
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length” to approximate packaging of chromatin fibres (~0.15 um per 
50 kb) (Supplementary Information). This resulted in models with a 
mean X-chromosome territory diameter of 4.3 j1m (range 3.3-5.9 tm), 
in good agreement with X-chromosome paint FISH in Ty1 cells (Fig. 3a; 
mean diameter 3.7 um) and chromosome territory sizes in live cells”. 
We confirmed that the restrained points in a single cell are indeed close 
in the structures calculated from them (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). 
Interestingly, the single-cell distance matrix demonstrates how the 
network of contacts in a model imparts further structural information 
beyond the directly observed contacts (Extended Data Fig. 3d). 

Comparison of the low-resolution models demonstrated conver- 
gence towards a single conformation for each single-cell data set 
(Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 3e). For fine-scale models, hierarchi- 
cal clustering revealed four or five that were most representative of the 
data (Fig. 3c). In all cases models from a single cell were significantly 
more similar to each other than to models from different cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a, b). 

Highlighting four regions of the X chromosome showed large-scale 
conformational differences between cells (Fig. 3d), supporting the 
finding of highly variable interdomain contacts. Models created by 
shuffling Hi-C contacts, or combining contacts from two cells resulted 
in structures smaller and more compact than observed chromosome 
territories (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d) with many restraints stretched 
towards or exceeding their upper bounds (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 
These results reaffirm that the variation in single-cell contacts is not 
the result of partial sampling of a single underlying structure. 

We next asked whether despite their cell-to-cell variability, 
X-chromosome structures share common folding properties that could 
be tested in real cells. One such important property, which is often 
consistent within a cell population, and with multiple potential functional 
implications, is localization within the chromosomal territory relative 
to its surface. To predict loci with consistent positions within their 
chromosome territory we calculated the structural density along the 
X chromosome (Supplementary Information) and identified regions 
with consistently high or low structural density (Fig. 3e). We chose five 
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such regions (P1—P5) with predicted positions near the surface (P1, P2, P5; 
low structural density) or inside (P3, P4; high structural density) the model 
X-chromosome territories using the 1,200 models from the six cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e). We then performed double label DNA FISH 
with X-chromosome paints and P1-P5 bacterial artificial chromosome 
(BAC) probes (Fig. 3f) to test directly these predictions. The distances 
between DNA FISH signals and edge of the chromosome territory in over 
one hundred Ty;1 cells showed that probes P1, P2 and P5 were indeed 
found predominantly outside or towards the edge of the chromosome 
territory, whereas signals for probes P3 and P4 were found at internal 
positions (Fig. 3g). These data show that despite highly variable interdo- 
main structure of the X-chromosomal territory, some of its key organiza- 
tional properties are robustly observed across the cell population. 


Domains at the interface 


Data from trans-chromosomal contacts were overlaid on the 
X-chromosome models, and this showed that trans-chromosomal con- 
tacting regions are strongly enriched towards the inferred surface of 
the models (Fig. 3h), providing further validation. These observations 
prompted us to explore further the structural characteristics of inter- 
faces between chromosomal territories, and the relationships between 
such interfaces and the domain structure of the territory itself. We 
found that trans-chromosomal contact enrichments of domains vary 
across cells (Fig. 4a), showing a significant difference between the mean 
contact enrichment per domain in the real and reshuffled maps 
(P<1.2 X 10 °, Kolmogorov-Smirnov test). The higher variance of 
the distribution for the real data suggests that some domains are more 
likely to contact elements on other chromosomes. Previous work has 
suggested that active genomic regions on the sub-domain scale often 
loop out of their chromosome territories™*, which may imply less 
defined local domain structures and disassociation from their chro- 
mosome territory. However, our analysis shows that trans-contacting 
domains retain domain organization, as demonstrated by the intrado- 
main contact probabilities within them (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 
5a, b). Conversely, trans-contacting domains show slightly reduced 
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Figure 3 | Structural modelling of X chromosomes. a, Distribution of longest 
diameter of X-chromosome paint DNA FISH signals in 62 male Ty1 cells (real), 
200 structural models calculated for each single cell (cell 1 to cell 9), 200 
structures from combined data set (cell 1 and cell 2; comb) and 200 structures 
from 20 randomized cell 1 data sets (random; 10 calculations per data set). 
Whiskers denote minimum and maximum. b, Average coordinate root-mean- 
square deviation (r.m.s.d.) values in microns comparing 200 low-resolution 
structural models for each cell and between cells. c, Four surface-rendered 
models of the X chromosome from cell 1, which are most representative of the 
data based on hierarchical clustering of pair-wise r.m.s.d. values 
(Supplementary Information). Scale bar, 1 jim. d, Structural ensembles of the 
four most representative fine-scale models for cell 1 and cell 6, with four large 


contact intensity to other domains on the same chromosome (Fig. 4c 
and Extended Data Fig. 5c, d), consistent with localization on the 
interfaces of their territories rather than dissociation from them. 
Analyses of ensemble Hi-C data have previously shown that active 
marks correlate with enrichment of trans-chromosomal contacts*”’. 
Using the single-cell maps combined with annotation of domains based 
on their enrichment for histone H3 lysine 4 tri-methylation (H3K4me3) 
hotspots” (Fig. 4d), we tested whether this correlation is the result of 
low frequency re-localization of active domains to other chromosome 
territories (looping out), or from frequent localization of active domains 
on territory interfaces. As shown in Fig. 4e, domains with high trans- to 
cis-chromosomal contact ratios (excluding intradomain) are highly 
correlated with H3K4me3 enrichment in all cells. However, the data 
show that domains (including active ones) retain their association with 
the territory in almost all cases. Very few domains with strong trans- 
contacts were found to lack association with their own territory 
(Fig. 4e; upper left points in graphs). Some of this lack of perfect 
territory re-localization can be explained by having two copies of each 
autosomal domain, but the overall reduction with territory association 
for trans-contacting domains is much smaller than the 50% expected 
by this explanation (reduction estimated at 15-20% and 10% for con- 
tacts across 1-5 Mb and 10 Mb, respectively, Fig. 4c). Comparison of 
active domain localization shows that different active domains are 
highly trans-contacting in each cell (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Together, 
these data show that preferential localization of active domains to 
territory interfaces is a hallmark of chromosome organization in all 
cells. Active domains maintain their intradomain organization, and 
only partially lose intra-chromosomal contacts with other domains. 
Our data are consistent with the concept that chromosomal territories 
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are maintained robustly despite the trans-chromosomal contacts 
between active domains. 

Interestingly, domains associated with lamin B1 (ref. 26), which are 
thought to be primarily inactive regions, are also found towards the 
surface of the models (Fig. 3h). However, these domains are highly anti- 
correlated with H3K4me3 domains (Spearman’s correlation = —0.73) 
and typically depleted of trans-chromosomal contacts (Extended Data 
Fig. 5f-i). Superposition of H3K4me3, lamin-Bl-enriched domains 
and trans-chromosomal contacts on the X-chromosome models illus- 
trates spatial partitioning of the active, trans-contacting regions from 
those that are lamin-associated, although both types of domains tend 
towards the surface of the chromosome territory, supporting the above 
descriptions of differential positioning of domains (Extended Data 
Fig. 5j and Supplementary Videos 1 and 2). 

Ensemble Hi-C maps generate a highly complex view of chromo- 
somal contacts, including low-intensity contacts between all possible 
chromosomal pairings**’”"”. In contrast, years of single-cell analyses 
by microscopy have suggested that individual cells have much simpler 
and discrete chromosome structures involving a limited number of 
interfaces between spatially constrained chromosomal territories””*. 
Our single-cell maps bridge the gap between the genomic and imaging 
techniques, showing cell-specific clusters of trans-chromosomal con- 
tacts associating some pairs of chromosomes, and a lack of contacts 
between other chromosome pairs (Fig. 5a, blue). Such organization is 
completely lacking in reshuffled maps (Fig. 5a, red) confirming it is 
not a consequence of sparse contact sampling (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). 
Trans-chromosomal contact clusters bring pairs of domains together, 
as shown by comparing the enrichment in trans-contacts between pairs 
of elements connecting the same two domains and pairs connecting 
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over genomic distance for high versus low trans-chromosomal contacting 
domains selected independently in each cell, with 95% confidence intervals. 
c, Same sets as in b but plotting the enrichment of interdomain contacts. 

d, Distribution of H3K4me3 peak density in domains (number of peaks divided 
by size), colour-coded according to density. e, Domains plotted according to 
number of trans- and cis-chromosomal (excluding intradomain) contacts, 
colour coded for H3K4me3 density as in d. 


one domain with two different domains (Fig. 5b). Such synergistic 
contacting preferentially brings together pairs of active domains, with 
interaction between active and inactive domains being underrepre- 
sented (Fig. 5c and Extended Data Fig. 6c). Although inactive domains 
are depleted as a group from trans-chromosomal interactions (Fig. 4e), 
inactive domains that engage in trans-contacts are more likely to inter- 
act with other inactive domains. Interestingly, analysis of interacting 
pairs of domains suggests that the number of chromosomes contacting 
each chromosome is relatively constant (less than 30% difference) 
despite the greater than threefold change in chromosome size, the total 
number of trans-chromosomal contacts in the map, or a number of 
other factors (Fig. 5d and Extended Data Fig. 7a-e). We note that even 
though the total number of chromosome-chromosome interfaces per 
single cell is bounded, the detailed interface between chromosome pairs 
can involve multiple domain-domain contacts reflecting higher-order 
organization (Extended Data Fig. 7f). 

Overall, these results indicate that each chromosome contacts a 
discrete and fairly constant number of other chromosomes in a single 
cell, with little dependency on the chromosome size. At the single-cell 
level both the microscopic and genomic observations therefore indi- 
cate highly defined territory structures, which may harbour much of 


Chromosome 


Figure 5 | Chromosomal interfaces. a, All trans-chromosomal contacts 
formed by chromosome 2 in real cells (blue) and reshuffled cells (red). 

b, Schematic diagram of a chromosomal interface between linearly adjacent 
domains, their borders marked in black on two chromosomes, A and B. We 
considered each of the two contacting fragments of every trans-chromosomal 
contact and classified every nearby trans-chromosomal contact as domain- 
domain, domain-chromosome and chromosome-chromosome, the latter 
being used as background for normalization (Supplementary Information). 
The contact under consideration is shown in red, and nearby contacts are 
shown in blue. Fold enrichments shown for each group type (error bars, 
standard deviation). c, Trans-chromosomal contacts are highly significantly 
enriched between active domains (H3K4me3 enriched) or between inactive 
domains, but not mixed interaction (chi-squared test; P = 5.8 X 10 !8: even 
after taking account of the generally higher connectivity of active domains). 
d, Bar graph depicting mouse autosomes ordered by size with number of 
interacting chromosomes per single cell (black circles depict the distribution 
over individual cells). Mean number of interacting chromosomes changes 
modestly (30%) with chromosome size, suggesting a highly organized territory 
structure with surface that is not scaling with chromosome length. 


the chromosome within the territory, and expose a limited, relatively 
constant surface area engaged in chromosome-to-chromosome inter- 
faces. As these interfaces are highly variable among different cells, 
their averaging by ensemble Hi-C contributes towards the relatively 
uniform trans-chromosomal contact matrices previously reported. 
We have presented a new experimental strategy to create Hi-C 
contact maps from single cells. The approach allows for characteriza- 
tion of thousands of simultaneous contacts occurring in individual 
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cells, and provides unique insights into Hi-C technology and three- 
dimensional chromosomal architecture (Supplementary Videos 3 and 4). 
Single-cell contact maps reflect conservation of domain structure that 
was recently characterized'*”, but show that interdomain and trans- 
chromosomal contact structure is highly variable between individual 
cells. Genome-wide statistical analysis and reconstruction of the single- 
copy X-chromosome models gave us the opportunity to quantify key 
features of chromosomal architecture. For example, active domains 
tend to locate on the boundaries of their chromosomal territories in 
the majority of nuclei, while maintaining associations with other 
domains on the same chromosome. Our results do not exclude chro- 
mosome territory intermingling”, but argue against domains becom- 
ing completely immersed in other territories. Coupled with previous 
observations of small and large-scale chromatin mobility*°** a highly 
dynamic view of chromosomal organization emerges, where territories 
are continuously being remodelled, while maintaining some key local 
(domain) and global (depth from surface) organizational features. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Ty cells from male mice were fixed and subjected to modified Hi-C, in which 
nuclei were maintained through restriction-enzyme digestion, biotin fill-in label- 
ling and ligation. Single nuclei were isolated and processed to prepare single-cell 
Hi-C libraries for paired-end sequencing. 

Sequences were mapped to the mouse genome, and abnormal read pairs were 
discarded. Read pairs that occurred only once (without duplication) in the library 
sequencing were removed. We chose 10 single-cell data sets for further in-depth 
analyses based on several quality criteria (see Supplementary Information). To 
validate the single-cell Hi-C procedure, we pooled the single-cell Hi-C data sets 
and compared them to an ensemble Hi-C data set prepared from approximately 
10 million cells essentially as described*. We created reshuffled data sets by ran- 
domly redistributing contacts of the analysed single cells to create the same num- 
ber of cells with the same number of contacts in each cell as a control to analyse 
statistically the variation among single-cell data sets. 

We reconstructed three-dimensional X-chromosome structure models using 
restrained molecular dynamics calculations employing a simulated annealing 
protocol. A combination of unambiguous distance restraints from the X intra- 
chromosomal contacts in the single-cell Hi-C data set and anti-distance restraints 
between regions that were found not to contact each other in the ensemble Hi-C 
data set was used. To assess the precision and accuracy of the structure generation 
process we used the protocol to generate synthetic Hilbert curve structures, and 
explored the impact of varying the number of restraints. For pair-wise compar- 
ison of the structures, we calculated the root-mean-square deviation (r.m.s.d.). To 
compare the X-chromosome models to X-chromosome structure in vivo, we 
selected five loci with consistently high or low structural density in the models, 
and compared distances between the loci and the X-chromosome territory sur- 
face in cells (DNA FISH). 

Full description of the methods can be found in the Supplementary 
Information. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Single-cell Hi-C quality controls. a, Efficiency of 
biotin labelling at Hi-C ligation junctions for two Hi-C ligation products, 
showing 90-95% efficiency (Supplementary Information). b, Read-pair classification. 
c, Discarding the missed RE2 read-pairs removes a uniform ‘blanket’ of non- 
specific contacts from the map. d, Estimating numbers of multiple covered fends. 
Shown is the dependency between the number of fend pairs in a sample and the 
estimated number of autosomal fends covered by more than two fend pairs 
under different models. The binomial model (grey line) distributes fend pairs to 
fends randomly without any constraint, as if sampling fend pairs from an infinite 
number of chromosomes. e, Single-cell Hi-C fragments coverage. Number of 
fends in each 250-kb genomic bin for BglII or DpnIJ as RE1. Tail of bins with few 
fends is for bins of low mappability and near the chromosomes edges. f, Median 
fend length (distance from RE] to the first upstream RE2) in each 250-kb genomic 
bin for BglII or Dpn Il as RE1. Values larger than 300 bp are of poorly mappable 
bins. g, Information on the two restriction enzymes we used for RE1, BglII (6 cutter, 
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which we used predominantly) and DpnII (4 cutter, only used for cell 8). Blind 
fends do not havea RE2 site in their fragment. Fends in which their first RE2 site 
starts a non-unique 36-bp sequence are marked as non-unique fends. We discarded 
both blind and non-unique fends and used only the unique fends. The number of 
actual fends in a male mouse genome, which have two copies of each autosome 
and a single X chromosome are shown as well as the median fragment length 
(chromosome Y and mitochondrial genome were ignored throughout the analysis). 
h, Information on the ten single-cell data sets that successfully passed the quality 
control filters. P value of the number of autosomal fends with more than two 
covering fend-pairs was calculated from the binomial model (panel d and Supplemen- 
tary Information). i, Percentages of read-pair types. j, Percentage of fend-pair 
types. k, Distribution of fend-pair coverage (number of read pairs that support 
each fend pair) in the ten single-cell data sets. 1, Distribution of mean contacts per 
fend calculated for each mappable 1 Mb, normalized by the mean value in each 
cell, and averaged across autosomal or X chromosomes from the ten single cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Chromosomal domains. a, Ratios between 
intradomain and interdomain contact enrichments over genomic distance. The 
mean single-cell trend is shown in black. Chromosomes are grouped into four 
groups: group 1 (chromosomes 1, 8, 15, 16 and X), group 2 (chromosomes 2, 6, 
10, 13 and 18), group 3 (chromosomes 3, 5, 11, 14 and 17) and group 4 
(chromosomes 4, 7, 9, 12 and 19). The intra- over interdomain enrichment is 
persistent in all chromosome groups and does not seem to stem from peculiar 
chromosomes. b, Distribution of correlations between intradomain contact 


numbers of all domains from pairs of real and reshuffled controls. 

c, Distribution of the insulation score at each fend in nine single-cell Hi-C data 
sets (where RE1 is BglII; real cells) is shown in red. Fifty sets of reshuffled cells 
were produced (see Supplementary Methods) and their insulation score 
distribution is shown in black. Real cells have a heavier tail of highly insulating 
loci, which is indicative of non-uniform and cell-specific interdomain contact 
structure. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Modelling protocol quality controls. a, Results of 
structure calculations using restraints from a space-filling Hilbert curve test 
structure with 4,096 particles and four typical results of structure modelling 
using different numbers of restraints are shown (upper panels). Structure 
calculations of the Hilbert curve from random positions using different sets of 
1,024 restraints (lower panel). b, Comparison of r.m.s.d. values from Hilbert 
curve and single-cell X-chromosome models. Structure calculations for Hilbert 
curves were repeated 100 times with variable numbers of restraints as shown. 
The root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) values between 100 models 
(precision) using the indicated number of restrains (mean ~ s.d.) are plotted in 
blue. The r.m.s.d. values between the original Hilbert curve and each of the 100 
models (accuracy) for the same numbers of restraints are plotted in green 
(mean = s.d.). r.m.s.d. values from 100 repeated calculations of fine-scale (50- 
kb backbone) X-chromosome structure from the seven single-cell data sets are 
also plotted (red; mean + s.d.). ¢, Restraint violation analysis. The distances 


between directly restrained positions in fine-scale (50-kb backbone) 
X-chromosome models are shown. Models for the six single-cell data sets (cell 1 
to cell 6; red) show no values exceeding the upper bound (dashed line). 
Calculations with six shuffled interaction maps (created from cell 1 data set; 
blue) show significant violations. Structure calculations performed on merged 
pairs of data sets (yellow; all possible combinations of cell 1 to cell 4) have a few 
violations and are significantly closer to the upper limit. d, Comparison of 
structure-derived distance matrix from 200 fine-scale X-chromosome models 
from cell 1 (orange) and its single-cell Hi-C contacts (black crosses). The orange 
colour indicates the minimum distance between backbone particles. 

e, Comparison of X-chromosome structural models for six cells computed 
using low-resolution (500-kb binned) single-cell Hi-C interaction data. The 
bundles shown represent minimised structural alignments of five models from 
repeat calculations for each cell. Colours indicate chromosomal positions as 
shown. Scale bar, 1 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparison and investigation of models. 

a, Pair-wise comparison of fine-scale X chromosome structural models by 
r.m.s.d. analysis. Each pixel represents an r.m.s.d. value for a pair-wise 
comparison of two models. Lighter pixels indicate structures of higher 
similarity (low r.m.s.d.). Diagonal elements have been excluded. The order of 
200 models in each panel was determined by hierarchical clustering of the 
r.m.s.d. values. Numbers shown are the mean r.m.s.d. values and the standard 
deviations for all the comparisons for each cell calculated by comparing the Hi- 
C contact particles. b, Cell-to-cell comparison of 200 fine-scale X chromosome 
structural models by r.m.s.d. analysis. Each pixel represents an r.m.s.d. value for 
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a pair-wise comparison of two models. c, Fine-scale X-chromosome structures 
calculated from cell 1 and cell 3 data sets, and a structure from the combined 
data set. Colours indicate chromosomal positions as shown. Scale bar, 1 jim. 
d, Typical structure calculated using a randomized data set, where the 
interacting points for cell 1 have been shuffled with a pairing probability 
proportional to one over the square root of the sequence separation. Colours 
and scale as shown in c. e, Distribution of measurements of depth from the 
surface for five loci P1-P5 (Fig. 3e) in 1,200 X-chromosome models (200 fine- 
scale models for each of the six cells). Whiskers on box plots define 10th and 
90th percentiles and the outliers are shown as individual dots. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Epigenomic landscape of chromosomes. 

a, Intradomain contact enrichment for each quartile of trans-chromosomal 
contacting domains. b, Same as a but subtracting the mean quartile enrichment 
in each genomic distance emphasizing the differences shown in a. c, Using the 
same sets as in a but plotting the enrichment of interdomain contacts within the 
same chromosome. d, Same as c but subtracting the mean quartile enrichment 
in each genomic distance. e, Percentage of cells in which high and low 
H3K4me3 enriched domains are trans-interacting. For each cell the domains 
with top 10th percentile trans intensity were defined as trans-interacting in that 
cell. We then counted for each domain the fraction of cells in which that 
domain was trans-interacting. Shown are the distributions of these fractions for 
H3K4me3 enriched and non-enriched domains (the top and bottom 25th 
percentiles, respectively). f, Distribution of the average lamin B1 (ref. 26) 
enrichment in chromosomal domains, colour coded according to the 
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enrichment value. g, Domains plotted according to their number of trans- and 
cis-chromosomal (but excluding intradomain) contacts, colour-coded as in 

f. The domain lamin B1 enrichment and H3K4me3 peak density are highly 
anti-correlated (Spearman’s correlation = —0.73). h, Intradomain contact 
enrichment for high versus low quartile of domains stratified by their mean 
lamin B1 enrichment. Error bars indicate 95% confidence intervals. i, Using the 
same sets as in h but plotting the enrichment of interdomain contacts within the 
same chromosome. Error bars as in h. j, Lamin B1 domains show a minor 
decrease in intradomain contact intensities that might suggest less compacted 
domains, and significantly increased cis-interdomain contact, maybe owing to 
lack of trans-chromosomal contacts. Topology of lamin B1, H3K4me3 and 
trans-contacts on five-model bundles of low-resolution X-chromosome 
models. Regions of low mappability have been excluded. Scale bar, 1 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Interchromosomal contacts. a, Comparison of 
observed coverage of the trans-chromosomal 1-Mb square bins of each cell (red 
lines), versus predicted coverage assuming a binomial model (random uniform 
distribution of contacts to bins; black dashed line). Observed coverage is 
consistently higher than the uniform model, indicating the highly non-random 
distribution of trans-chromosomal contacts to genomic bins. b, Trans- 
chromosomal contact enrichment around observed trans-contacts as a 
function of the contacts total distance on both chromosomes (Manhattan 
distance in the contact map). Observed and expected (by random uniform 
contact distribution) numbers of contacts are counted around each trans- 
contact, and their ratio is shown for the 9 real cells (blue; where RE1 is BglII) 
and reshuffled cells (red), at two different scales. c, Left panel, trans-contacts 
were classified according to H3K4me3 density of the domains they associate: 
High and low for top and bottom 25th percentiles, respectively, mid for 


| 


Fold enrichment over marginal 


25th-75th percentiles. Shown is the log ratio of the contingency table counts 
with the expected counts generated by multiplying the corresponding marginal 
probabilities for each group (chi-squared test; P= 5.8 X 10 '%). To make sure 
these phenomena are not caused by the trans enrichment of active domains and 
depletion of non-active ones, only the top 15th percentile trans enriched 
domains from each cell were used. Middle panel, similar to left panel but 
contacts are classified by their associated domain gene density (chi-squared 
test; P=2.3X10 1). Right panel, similar to left panel but using domains in 
the top 40th percentile of gene density, classifying by their H3K4me3 density, to 
test H3K4me3 enrichment beyond gene density (chi-squared test; 

P=3.6X 10 °°). Inall cases active or gene-rich domains preferentially interact 
with each other, although active domains (high H3K4me3 density) show 
greater interaction than expected from their gene density. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Chromosomal interfaces. a, The number of 
interacting chromosomes per chromosome is depicted in circles sized 
according to the number of single cells the value was observed in, and the order 
of chromosomes is shown by the number of transcription start sites (TSSs) in 
each chromosome (blue bars). Only autosomes are displayed. Spearman 
correlation between the number of TSSs and the mean value of the number of 
interacting chromosomes per chromosome is 0.18. Two chromosomes were 
defined as interacting when they had at least one domain-domain interaction 
(see main text) supported by two or more contacts. The number of interacting 
chromosomes per chromosome rises together with the number of TSSs. 
However, the change is small, and the number of interacting autosomal 
chromosomes per chromosome (the plotted value divided by two) remains 
between 4 and 6. b, Same as a except that chromosomes ordered by the number 
of active H3K4me3 domains (the top 25th percentile H3K4me3 peak density 
domains). c, Same as a except that chromosomes are ordered by the number of 
non-lamin-associated domains (non-LAD) base pairs in the chromosome. The 
fraction of a chromosome covered by LADs ranges from 31% to 53% and is 
correlated with chromosome size (0.52 Spearman). Thus, chromosome lengths 
span a range of 3.2-fold change, while their non-LAD fraction spans a smaller 
range of 2.8-fold change. d, Examination of the number of contacts between 


two chromosomes and the chromosomes sizes. The mean number of contacts 
of each chromosome with others it interacts with is shown for the ten single 
cells, with chromosomes ordered by their size. Chromosome size is correlated 
with the number of contacts it has, but the dynamic range of this number is 
small. e, The number of interacting chromosomes per chromosome is depicted 
in circles sized as the number of single cells the value was observed in, and the 
ten single-cell data sets are ordered by the number of trans-contacts in each data 
set, shown by blue bars. Only autosomes are displayed. Spearman correlations 
between the number of trans-contacts in each data set and the mean value of the 
number of interacting chromosomes per chromosome is 0.73. The number of 
interacting chromosomes per chromosome rises together with the coverage. 
However, the change is small, and the number of interacting autosomal 
chromosomes per chromosome (the plotted value divided by two) remains 
between 4 and 6. f, Example of multi-way chromosomal interfaces. Contact 
map of chromosomes 3 and 15 in cell 5. Shown is the number of contacts in 
1-Mb size bins. Top and bottom 30th percentiles of H3K4me3 peak density 
domains are marked in light pink and light grey, respectively. Note the grid-like 
trans-contacts arrangement, and the correspondence between the two large 
trans-contact clusters and the organization of cis-contacts in both 
chromosomes to large ‘mega domains’. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Testing sequencing saturation. 


a 

Sample %valid non -amplified 
1,485,494 13,882,742 13,118 19,373 47.68 % 70.20 % 
1,253,954 6,210,472 26,318 30,671 16.54 % 51.85 % 
2,413,574 4,079,969 10,040 11,711 16.64 % 34.05 % 


1,132,934 12,437,493 10,043 12,231 21.79 % 71.71 % 
1,420,807 4,096,785 21,414 24,300 13.48 % 47.04 % 


Re -sequenced coverage Re -sequenced coverage 


Original 
coverage 


Original 
coverage 


5.76 % 


94.24 % 


1 170 69 563 


27.15 % | 72.85 % 


9997 90.26 % 


80.84 % 


Re -sequenced coverage 


Original Original 


coverage 8.36 % coverage 11.13 % 
91.64 % 19777 88.87 % 


13.36 % | 86.64 % 91.12 % 


Re -sequenced coverage 


Original 
coverage 


12.93 % 


1 724 260 508 


14.91 % | 85.09 % 


Several single-cell libraries were extensively re-sequenced. a, Shown are the numbers of read pairs in the original and re-sequenced runs, the number of fend pairs in the original run, the number of fend pairs when 
combining the sequences of the two runs, and the addition to fend pairs that the re-sequencing contributed. The percentages of singly covered fend pairs in the original sample that were supported by more read- 
pairs in the re-sequenced one are shown (%valid non-amplified). These fend pairs were discarded as potential spurious pairs in the original run, but proved by the re-sequencing to be valid pairs. This gives a sense 
of the fraction of valid pairs we discard when removing the read pairs suspected to be sequencing pairing errors. b, Shown are fend-pair coverage contingency tables of the original and the re-sequenced runs for 
the five single cells. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Testing intercellular spurious ligations. 
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Group B_12 
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Group C_2 
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Group C_3 


653496 


Group C_4 


965577 


Group C_5 


1578045 


Group C_6 


891922 


Group C_7 


1117686 


Group C_8 


970213 


Group C_9 


1338728 


Group C_10 


1043818 


Group C_11 


2351657 


Group C_12 


Group D_1 


3202531 


1736070 


Group D_2 


1754172 


Group D_4 


1093540 


Group D_5 


1554973 


Group D_6 


1958313 


Group D_7 


1730004 


Group D_8 


2097397 


Group D_9 


2105599 


Group D_12 


Mouse and human nucl 
library have the same id 


ei or single-cell H 


2059016 


i-C samples were mixed in different stages of the experiment (group A, before fixation; group B, before 


entification tag); group C, before library amplification (So mouse and human samples in each library have different iden 


ibrary construction (so all the mouse and human samples in each 
ification tags)). We created single-cell (for group A) or human and 


mouse two-cell (for groups B and C) Hi-C libraries and analysed them. The table shows the percentages of the three possible read pairs: mouse—mouse (mm9-mm9), human—human (hg18-hg18) and human- 


mouse (hg18-mm9). The expected pair type in each library is marked in blue. Mean percentage of unexpected read pairs per lane are also sh 
es contain almost exclusively mouse-mouse read pairs with insignificant human—human or mouse-human pairs. Each 
he number of spurious human-mouse read pairs is extremely low. In each group C library, which was created by amp 
e same tube (for example, C1 and C7, C2 and C8, etc.), the fractions of foreign pairs (human reads with a mouse tag and vice versa) and of spurious pairs (human—mouse) were consistently 


In Group A, all six librari 
pairs as expected, and 
single-cell samples in th 
extremely low. 

To estimate the fraction 
D) were mapped to suc 


intercellular contamina 


ion. 
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own. For group A, we selected mouse cells based on morphology. 
group B library has both human-human and mouse-mouse read 
ifying the distinctly tagged human (C1-C6) and mouse (C7-C12) 


of foreign and spurious pairs that could have originated simply from mapping a truly pure mouse library to a concatenated human-mouse genome, libraries from pure mouse cells (group 
h a genome. The mean percentages of both foreign and spurious fend pairs in this lane are the same as those found in the different human-mouse mixed lanes, suggesting there is no 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Sequencing pairing errors. 


%phiX loaded / lane capacity 


% phiX reads 


Total number of read pairs 


phiX — phixX pairs 


phiX — mm9 pairs 


mm 9-— phixX pairs 


Estimated spurious mm9 - mm9 


fend -pairs with the same 


identification tag 


PhiX174 DNA library was added to four lanes of single-cell Hi-C multiplexed libraries. In theory, no mixed mouse-phiX174 read pair is expected, but in fact a small number were detected. Shown are the fraction of 
phix174 DNA loaded to each lane capacity, the percentage of phiX174 read ends in the lane, and the observed number of read pairs by type. The pairing probability was crudely estimated from these figures, and 
from it the number of expected spurious mouse—mouse read-pairs was calculated. Most of these spurious pairs are discarded due to mismatching unique identification tags at the beginning of each read end. 
Shown is the estimated number of spurious mouse pairs that coincidently have matching identification tag and are therefore not detected and removed. 
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Deterministic direct reprogramming of 
somatic cells to pluripotency 


Yoach Rais’, Asaf Zviran!*, Shay Geula'*, Ohad Gafni', Elad Chomsky’, Sergey Viukov', Abed AlFatah Mansour’, Inbal Caspil, 
Vladislav Krupalnik', Mirie Zerbib', Itay Maza!, Nofar Mor!, Dror Baran’, Leehee Weinberger', Diego A. Jaitin?, 

David Lara-Astiaso*, Ronnie Blecher-Gonen?, Zohar Shipony*"*, Zohar Mukamel**, Tzachi Hagai’, Shlomit Gilad®, 

Daniela Amann-Zalcenstein®, Amos Tanay>*, Ido Amit’, Noa Novershtern! & Jacob H. Hanna! 


Somatic cells can be inefficiently and stochastically reprogrammed into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells by exogenous 
expression of Oct4 (also called Pou5fl), Sox2, Kif4 and Myc (hereafter referred to as OSKM). The nature of the predominant 
rate-limiting barrier(s) preventing the majority of cells to successfully and synchronously reprogram remains to be defined. 
Here we show that depleting Mbd3, a core member of the Mbd3/NuRD (nucleosome remodelling and deacetylation) 
repressor complex, together with OSKM transduction and reprogramming in naive pluripotency promoting conditions, 
result in deterministic and synchronized iPS cell reprogramming (near 100% efficiency within seven days from mouse and 
human cells). Our findings uncover a dichotomous molecular function for the reprogramming factors, serving to reacti- 
vate endogenous pluripotency networks while simultaneously directly recruiting the Mbd3/NuRD repressor complex 
that potently restrains the reactivation of OSKM downstream target genes. Subsequently, the latter interactions, which 
are largely depleted during early pre-implantation development in vivo, lead to a stochastic and protracted reprogramming 
trajectory towards pluripotency in vitro. The deterministic reprogramming approach devised here offers a novel platform 
for the dissection of molecular dynamics leading to establishing pluripotency at unprecedented flexibility and resolution. 


Induced pluripotent stem cells can be generated from somatic cells by 
ectopic expression of different transcription factors, originally Oct4, 
Sox2, Klf4 and Myc (OSKM)'. The reprogramming process requires 
initial cell proliferation, after which a fraction of the cell progeny suc- 
cessfully converts into an embryonic stem (ES)-like state with different 
time latencies**. A variety of chromatin modifiers have been impli- 
cated in facilitating epigenetic changes leading to authentic iPS cell 
reprogramming*”. Despite these advances, the reprogramming efficiency 
of somatic cells remains extremely low’. Furthermore, the outcome of 
challenging the somatic epigenome with the overexpression of OSKM 
reprogramming factors is stochastic’. Experimental and theoretical 
modelling approaches for characterizing the nature of stochastic elements 
acting in iPS cell reprogramming have suggested that the existence of as 
few as one dominant rate-limiting element may adequately recapitulate 
the experimentally measured kinetics for clonal iPS cell formation by 
OSKM factors*®. The identity of such stochastic rate-limiting element(s) 
remains to be defined. Here we show that the Mbd3/NuRD repressor 
complex’ is the predominant molecular block preventing deterministic 
induction of ground-state pluripotency. 


Mbd3 and establishment of naive pluripotency 


We tested whether additional genetic manipulations may enable deter- 
ministic reprogramming towards ground-state pluripotency by OS9KM 
factors, where all donor somatic cells and their progeny synchronously 
convert into iPS cells. Recent studies have pointed out the importance 
of chromatin derepression in converting somatic cells into iPS cells**”. 
Therefore, we aimed to conduct a loss-of-function screen for selected 
epigenetic repressor factors in an attempt to markedly boost the efficiency 
of reprogramming to ground-state pluripotency. We initially focused 


on reverting murine primed pluripotent epiblast stem cells (EpiSCs) 


that can stochastically convert within 5 days into a naive pluripotent 
state in 2i/LIF growth conditions (where 2iis ERK1/2 and GSK3B 
inhibitors, and LIF is leukaemia inhibitory factor)°. We used a primed 
EpiSC line carrying a Nanog-GFP knock-in reporter that can be reac- 
tivated in the naive state*, and applied short interfering RNA (siRNA) 
screening to identify boosters of EpiSC reversion into Nanog—GFP* 
naive cells (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1a). Notably, only Mbd3 
inhibition markedly increased the EpiSC reversion efficiency, where 
up to 80% of the transfected cells turned on Nanog-GFP in 2i/LIF con- 
ditions (Fig. 1a). 

Mbd3 is a key component in the NuRD complex, ubiquitously expressed 
in all somatic cells’®. Mbd2 and Mbd3 assemble into mutually exclusive 
distinct NuRD complexes"', which can mediate gene repression through 
histone deacetylation and chromatin remodelling activities. To validate 
the siRNA screening results, we used M bd3*/* and Mbd3"’~ ES cells 
and introduced Rosa26-creER and Nanog-GFP knock-in alleles before 
converting them into EpiSCs (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1b-e). 
Clonal analysis for epigenetic reversion of EpiSCs demonstrated 95% 
Nanog-GFP” single-cell reversion efficiency in Mbd3-null cells (Fig. 1b). 
Mbd3"'~ EpiSCs, which retain hypomorphic (~20%) Mbd3 protein 
expression levels (Fig. 1c), also yielded reverted ES cells with >90% 
efficiency (Fig. 1b). Both reverted Mbd3 ‘~ (after transgenic insertion 
of Mbd3 to rescue their differentiation deficiency'™”) and Mbd3"’~ 
cells can contribute to chimaera formation (Extended Data Fig. 1f). 
Reconstitution of Mbd3 expression in Mbd3'~ and Mbd3"!~ EpiSCs 
inhibited reversion efficiencies (Fig. 1b). These results directly demon- 
strate that reduction of Mbd3 protein levels renders nearly complete 
reversion of EpiSCs to naive pluripotency. 

We revisited ES-cell derivation experiments from Mbd3 ‘~ E3.5 
embryos”’, and were able to isolate Mbd3 /~ ES cells in serum-free 2i/LIF 
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Mbd3~~ ES cells 


Figure 1 | Boosting primed to naive 
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conditions (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). This indicates that 
Mbd3 is dispensable for establishing the ground state of pluripotency 
and ES cell derivation. Consistent with an antagonistic role for Mbd3 in 
establishing pluripotency, Mbd3 is largely depleted after fertilization 
and throughout pre-implantation development (from 4-cell until early 
morula stages), and its nuclear expression becomes consolidated at the 
late morula, blastocyst and post-implantation epiblast (Fig. le and Extended 
Data Fig. 2c, d)'®. These results indicate that early pre-implantation 
in vivo reprogramming and development are accompanied by deple- 
tion of Mbd3 expression, which gets re-expressed as pluripotency is 
consolidated in the inner cell mass (ICM). The latter dynamic Mbd3 
expression pattern is also consistent with a critical role for Mbd3 in restric- 
ting aberrant trophoblast lineage specification of the ICM and facili- 
tating adequate differentiation of the assembled pluripotent epiblast’’. 
Finally, we aimed to test the influence of reducing Mbd3 expression in 
reprogramming Oct4” primordial germ cells (PGCs) into ES-like pluri- 
potent embryonic germ (EG) cells'*, Single cell isolated Mbd3™”~ Oct4- 
GFP* E8.5 PGCs from chimaeric mice were proficient in forming EG 
cell colonies and lines (>95% efficiency), whereas PGCs isolated from 
chimaeras that were generated by micro-injecting Mbd3*!* or Mbd3"”~ 
cells carrying an exogenous Mbd3 transgene reprogrammed at less than 
10% efficiency (Fig. 1f). Collectively, these findings show that neutralizing 
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Mbd3 expression facilitates access to ground-state pluripotency from 
early embryonic Oct4-expressing cells. 


Deterministic reprogramming of somatic cells 


We next moved to test whether Mbd3 depletion in somatic cells facilitates 
their conversion to pluripotency at efficiencies nearing 100%. Recent 
studies have described a mild positive effect for Mbd3 short-hairpin 
RNA (shRNA)-mediated knockdown on mouse iPS cell formation", 
and a negative effect on human primed iPS cell induction’’. We revisited 
these experiments while using optimized Mbd3 genetic depletion, OSKM 
transgene delivery and 2i/LIF containing naive pluripotency conditions 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a-d). Notably, 95% of Mbd3"’~ and Mbd3‘~ 
cells were Oct4-GFP* at day 10, whereas only levels up to 18% were 
observed in control Mbd3*'* fibroblasts (Fig. 2a). To evaluate reprogram- 
ming efficiencies accurately, we established ‘secondary reprogrammable’””” 
Mbd3*'* and Mbd3"~ transgenic cell lines harbouring a doxycycline- 
inducible OKSM polycistronic cassette’®, a constitutive nuclear mCherry 
marker (to track individual cells and control for plating efficiency), and 
an Oct4—GFP reporter (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Single cell sorting of 
secondary mCherry* Mbd3”~ mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) and 
subsequent reprogramming in 2i/LIF plus doxycycline conditions repro- 
ducibly yielded 100% iPS cell derivation efficiency by day 8. Wild-type 
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Figure 2 | Deterministic and synchronized iPS cell reprogramming. 

a, Mbd3 wild-type and depleted (Mbd3"~ or Mbd3~'~) MEFs were directly 
infected with lentiviruses expressing a polycistronic OKSM cassette. 
Reprogramming efficiency (Oct4—GFP) was measured by FACS at day 10. 
Asterisk indicates t-test P value <0.01 in comparison to Mbd3*'* samples. 
Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 5). b, Secondary reprogrammable 
fibroblasts carrying an Oct4—GFP reporter and an mCherry constitutively 
expressed marker were single-cell-seeded and subjected to doxycycline- 
induced reprogramming. Reprogramming efficiency at day 8 was calculated by 
dividing the number of Oct4—GFP* wells by mCherry* wells (n = 3 per clone, 
+ indicates s.d. from average). c, Top: immunostaining of representative iPS 
cell clones for pluripotency markers (original magnification, X 100). Bottom: 
agouti-coat-coloured chimaera and germline transmission from Mbd3- 
depleted iPS cells. d, The indicated somatic cell types from NGFP1-control or 
NGFP1-Mbd3*” adult chimaeras were isolated and subjected to single-cell 
reprogramming and evaluation of Nanog-GFP expression after 8 days of 
doxycycline (n = 4). CMP, common myeloid progenitor; HSC, haematopoietic 
stem cell; NPC, neural precursor. e, Full-well mosaic images of mCherry, 
Oct4—GFP and combined channels, shown for Mbd3~ and Mbd3*"* at day 6. 
Scale bar, 3 mm. f, Characterization of Oct4-GFP* dynamic for Mbd3"!~ 
(red plot) and Mbd3*'* (blue plot) based on live imaging. Top graph indicates 
cumulative Oct4-GEP* colonies; bottom graph indicates fraction of 
Oct4—GFP* cells within colonies. Dox, doxycycline. Graphs show means and 
s.d. of all tracked colonies in three biological replicates (one out of four 
biological data sets is shown). 


cells reprogrammed under identical conditions, no more than 20% of 
clones reactivated Oct4—GFP (Fig. 2b). Teratomas (not shown) and 
chimaeras were obtained from iPS cell clones (Fig. 2c). High single-cell 
reprogramming efficiency rates were obtained from a variety of adult 
progenitor and terminally differentiated cells (Fig. 2d and Extended 
Data Fig. 3e, f). 

We analysed the reprogramming dynamics of ‘secondary’ Mbd3”~ 
and control Mbd3*'* fibroblasts by applying microscopic live imaging 
and an algorithm that allows segmentation of single mCherry* colo- 
nies and tracking of Oct4—GFP reactivation dynamics during repro- 
gramming (Supplementary Videos 1-4). By day 6 after doxycycline 
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induction, >98% of Mbd3"~ clonal populations reactivated the Oct4- 
GFP pluripotency marker, whereas only up to 20% efficiency was detected 
in control samples reprogrammed in identical growth conditions (Fig. 2e, 
f). By day 6, approximately 85% of cells within each individual Mbd3”~ 
clonal population became Oct4—GFP™ cells, whereas <2% of cells within 
successfully reprogrammed Mbd3*'* clones turned on the Oct4-GFP 
marker (bottom panel in Fig. 2f). The latter unbiased quantitative analysis 
demonstrated a markedly intra- and interclonal synchronized reacti- 
vation of Oct4—GFP occurring during a narrow window in Mbd3"’~ 
clonal populations at days 4.5-5.5 (Fig. 2f and Supplementary Video 
2), and highlights a marked increase in reprogramming synchrony and 
efficiency after Mbd3 depletion in OSKM-transduced somatic cells. 
Detection of Oct4—GFP by flow cytometry on polyclonal populations 
demonstrated similar iPS cell reprogramming kinetics (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). Re-infection with lentiviruses encoding Mbd3, but not Mbd2, 
before day 5 of reprogramming had a profound inhibitory effect on iPS 
cell generation from Mbd3"’~ MEFs, whereas re-infection after day 5 
had a diminished effect (Extended Data Fig. 4b). The above kinetic 
analysis indicates that Mbd3 can inhibit reprogramming when intro- 
duced before the final stages of reprogramming. However, once pluri- 
potency is re-established, Mbd3 does not compromise the maintenance 
of pluripotency. 

We next conducted global gene expression analysis on donor MEFs 
at days 0, 4 and 8 after doxycycline induction without cell passaging, 
and compared them to iPS cell and ES cell lines. Notably, by day 8, 
Mbd3"’~ donor cells were transcriptionally indistinguishable from 
multiple ES cell lines and subcloned established iPS cell lines (Fig. 3a). 
Genome-wide chromatin mapping for H3K27me3, H3K4me3 and 
H3K27ac histone marks by chromatin immunoprecipitation followed 
by sequencing analysis (ChIP-seq) also confirmed that only Mbd3"”~ 
transduced MEFs had assumed an ES-like chromatin profile by day 8 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). Genome-wide DNA methylation mapping by 
reduced representation bisulphite sequencing (RRBS) confirmed that 
an iPS cell/ES cell-like methylation pattern could be seen in the 
Mbd3"~ polyclonal population sample after 8 days of doxycycline 
treatment (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). Single cell polymerase chain reac- 
tion with reverse transcription (RT-PCR) analysis confirmed that nearly 
100% of single cells tested expressed key endogenous pluripotency markers 
only in Mbd3"”~ reprogrammed samples (Extended Data Fig. 5d). Col- 
lectively, the above results indicate that Mbd3 depletion after OSKM 
induction yields authentic molecular re-establishment of pluripotency 
in the entire population of donor somatic cells and their progeny. 

After the depletion of Mbd3 expression, we were not able to isolate 
stable, partially reprogrammed cells’””° that did not reactivate Oct4- 
GFP or Nanog-GFP and could be stably expanded in vitro, as typically 
can be obtained from OSKM-transduced wild-type somatic cells 
(Fig. 3b). We next took Mbd3*/* OSKM-transduced partially repro- 
grammed cells and attempted to complete their reprogramming by 
Mbd3 inhibition. Notably, by introducing Mbd3 siRNA, all clones” 
markedly turned on Oct4—GFP or Nanog-GFP pluripotency markers 
after continued OSKM expression in 2i/LIF (Fig. 3c). To functionally 
test a conserved inhibitory role for MBD3 in human iPS cell repro- 
gramming, we generated MBD3™™ human ES cells by gene editing 
with TALE nuclease effectors (Fig. 3d), and validated hypomorphic 
MBD3 protein expression in a selected bi-allelically targeted clone 
(Fig. 3e). Single-cell reprogramming efficiency was tested after introdu- 
cing an OCT4-GFP knock-in reporter and a constitutive mCherry in 
MBD3™" and MBD3™" iPS cells harbouring doxycycline-inducible 
OSKM factors. Only in vitro differentiated secondary fibroblasts from 
MBD3™™" cells reprogrammed at near 100% efficiency in optimized 
conditions (Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 6a). Markedly increased 
human iPS cell formation was obtained by applying MBD3 siRNA star- 
ting at 2 days after doxycycline induction in MBD3" OSKM trans- 
genic secondary fibroblasts (Extended Data Fig. 6b). MBD3 siRNA 
treatment allowed reproducible generation of human iPS cells from adult 
human patient-specific fibroblasts only after two rounds of OSKM with 
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Figure 3 | Alleviating Mbd3 expression facilitates transition to 
pluripotency. a, Spearman correlation matrix between the indicated mouse 
samples, measured over gene expression levels of all 16,620 expressed genes. 
The matrix is clustered with hierarchical clustering. b, Monoclonal lines 
established from Mbd3*'* and Mbd3"’~ secondary cells and reprogrammed in 
2i/LIF plus doxycycline. Fraction of pre-iPS clones that did not reactivate Oct4/ 
Nanog GFP markers (either SSEA1 positive or negative) is shown. 

c, Representative partially reprogrammed cell line containing OSKM 
transgenes, and that did not reactivate GFP reporter, was subjected to the 
indicated manipulations and analysed for completion of reprogramming as 
assayed by FACS. FUW indicates lentiviral backbone vector used. d, Targeting 
strategy for human MBD3 locus. e, Biallelically targeted MBD3™™ clone 
displayed ~90% reduction in MBD3 protein expression levels. f, MBD3" and 
MBD3™" iPS cells carrying doxycycline-inducible OKSM transgenes were 
labelled with constitutively expressed mCherry and targeted with an OCT4- 
GFP knock-in allele. ROCKi, Rho-associated protein kinase inhibitor. In vitro 
differentiated fibroblasts from the latter lines were reprogrammed as indicated 
in the scheme. Error bars indicate s.d. of average (n = 6). Asterisks indicate 
t-test P value <0.01 in comparison to MBD3”’. 


LIN28 mRNA transfection” (Extended Data Fig. 6c). Taken together, 
these results demonstrate that inhibiting MBD3 alleviates predom- 
inant obstacles for human iPS cell reprogramming. 


Numerical modelling of reprogramming 


We next sought to characterize the reprogramming latency distribu- 
tion for both wild-type and Mbd3-depleted samples quantitatively, as 
this may allow a comparison of reprogramming dynamics to known 
deterministic and stochastic dynamic models. We applied a previously 
described approach for monoclonal pre-B-cell weekly follow-up for 
reactivation of Nanog-GFP (Fig. 4a). A secondary OSKM transgenic 
NGFP1-iPS cell line’, carrying a Nanog-GFP reporter, was rendered 
transgenic for a doxycycline-inducible Mbd3 shRNA construct (NGFP 1- 
Mbd3*”), Indeed, NGFP1-Mbd3*?-derived monoclonal B-cell popu- 
lations converted into Nanog-GFP" iPS cells at day 7 at near 100% 
efficiency (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 7a). Subsequently, during 
the first 10 days of reprogramming we conducted daily Nanog—GFP 
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Figure 4 | Numerical description of reprogramming after Mbd3 depletion. 
a, Scheme demonstrating the monoclonal and polyclonal follow-ups for 
Nanog-GFP reactivation. KD, knockdown; OE, overexpression. b, Cumulative 
percentage of Nanog-GFP™ wells versus time on doxycycline, measured for 
various clonal B-cell-derived populations. c, Goodness of fit plots for the fitting 
of deterministic step function model to the observed reprogramming latency. 
d, Comparison of the calculated variation of M! bd3* and control (dark red and 
blue colours, respectively), and the cell cycle variation of each sample (light red 
and blue colours, respectively). Sample variation was calculated using 
coefficient of variation (left panel) and dynamic variation (right panel) 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). Graphs show maximum likelihood estimations. Error 
bars indicate 95% confidence intervals of maximal likelihood value (Mbd3*” 
reprogramming n = 7; control reprogramming n = 13; cell cycle for control 
and Mbd3*? n = 20). e, Goodness of fit plots for the fitting of cell-cycle time 
distribution to the observed reprogramming latency. 


detection on polyclonal NGFP1-control and NGFP1-Mbd3*” B-cell 
populations. We next tested whether Mbd3*? cell reprogramming 
behaves like a deterministic function. Such deterministic behaviour 
is well approximated by a step function with 0% reprogramming before 
a fixed deterministic time after doxycycline induction, and 100% iPS 
cell formation afterwards. Fitting the clonal cell reprogramming dyna- 
mics to such deterministic step-function revealed a tight fit (R° > 0.9, 
chi-squared = 52) of Mbd3*” cells, but not of control Mbd3*/~ cells 
(R? = 0.55, chi-squared = 405) (Fig. 4c). Despite the observed similarity 
to a deterministic behaviour, variability was still evident in our Mbd3“ 

sample under the optimized conditions devised herein. Thus, we sought 
to quantify and compare the variability detected in the reprogramming 
latency measurements in both Mbd3*'* and Mbd3*? samples, and 
further compare it to the inherent measured cell-cycle variability’. For 
this purpose we used two modelling schemes. By calculating the dynamic 
variability (s.d./drift) by a Brownian motion (BM) model (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b), and the coefficient of variation (s.d./mean) by Gaussian 
model fitting (Extended Data Fig. 7c), we show a consistent reduction 
in Mbd3*” reprogramming variability and tight proximity to cell-cycle 
variability (Fig. 4d). To further support reduction in rate-limiting barrier(s) 
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on Mbd3 depletion, we modelled the dynamics of the OSKM repro- 
gramming process using a multi-step Markov chain model (phase-type 
(PH) modelling”) (Extended Data Fig. 7d). Although this model does 
not directly argue for stochasticity, still there was a clear connection 
between the reduction in barriers and the reduction in process variability 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d). Finally, we proposed that the reduction in rate- 
limiting barriers in Mbd3*” samples may reduce reprogramming vari- 
ability to variability explained by cell cycle alone. For this purpose we 
fitted the observed reprogramming latency to a cell-cycle model that 
captures the required reprogramming duration*”’. We obtained a pro- 
found fit (R? = 0.999) between the Mbd3*” dynamic and cell-cycle 
model, but not in the control Mbd3*/* dynamics (R* = 0.73) (Fig. 4e). 
Altogether, these results consistently show a reduction in OSKM repro- 
gramming variability and increased proximity to deterministic dynamic 
behaviour upon Mbd3 depletion. 


Deterministic reprogramming mechanism 


We aimed to define the mechanisms for Mbd3 inhibition of iPS cell 
reprogramming. Inhibiting Mbd3 expression was not sufficient to 
induce iPS cell formation in the absence of exogenous OSKM over- 
expression in somatic cells (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). Contrary to 
previous reports’, Mbd3 depletion without OSKM expression does 
not independently lead to endogenous reactivation of bona fide pluri- 
potency genes (Extended Data Fig. 8a). We established that Flag-tagged 
OCT4, KLF4, SOX2 and MYC specifically co-immunoprecipitated with 
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Mbd3 after exogenous overexpression in HEK293 cells (Fig. 5a and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a). OSKM specifically co-immunoprecipitated 
with Mbd3/NuRD components in MEFs undergoing reprogramming 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b). These interactions were mediated via the MBD 
domain of Mbd3, as defined deletions introduced into the MBD domain 
abrogated co-immunoprecipitation of Mbd3 with OSKM (Extended 
Data Fig. 9c). Consistent with the direct protein interactions of the 
Mbd3/NuRD complex with OSKM reported above, genome-wide 
ChIP-seq analysis of Mbd3 binding in doxycycline-induced wild-type 
MEFs identified a global increase in Mbd3 recruitment and binding 
after OSKM induction (1,177 binding regions in MEFs compared to 
8,657 after OSKM induction) (Supplementary Data set 1). Importantly, 
in somatic MEFs before OSKM induction, Mbd3 is not localized to 
pluripotency factor target genes (Fig. 5b). Only after doxycycline induc- 
tion are Mbd3-bound genes enriched for targets of Klf4, Oct4, Sox2 and 
Esrrb (P< 10 7”) (Fig. 5b). The NuRD component Chd4 was similarly 
recruited to downstream targets only after doxycycline induction, indi- 
cating NuRD recruitment with Mbd3 (Fig. 5b). Chd4 knockdown in 
Mbd3*'* MEFs undergoing reprogramming enhanced iPS cell forma- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 8b). Transcription levels of Mbd3 target genes 
after 4 days of doxycycline were significantly upregulated in Mbd3- 
depleted samples (Fig. 5c), consistent with the predominant function 
of the Mbd3/NuRD complex asa repressor of pluripotency. Chromatin 
of Mbd3 and/or OSKM direct targets was significantly more active 
and open in Mbd3-depleted samples during reprogramming, including 
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Figure 5 | Mechanisms for Mbd3 inhibitory effect on induced pluripotency. 
a, Constructs encoding Flag-tagged OCT4, SOX2, KLF4, MYC, Nanog or 
HDAC were transfected into HEK293T cells in combination with Mbd3. The 
cell lysates were immunoprecipitated (IP) with an anti-Flag antibody (or 
anti-IgG as control), followed by an immunoblot analysis (IB) (n = 3 biological 
replicates). b, Functional enrichment of Mbd3 and Mi2f (ChdA) direct targets, 
measured in MEFs before and after OSKM induction. Colour levels indicate 
enrichment P values (by Fisher’s exact test) that pass the false discovery rate 
(FDR) threshold of 0.0001%. c, Distribution of gene expression fold change 


relative to MEFs of Mbd3*'* (blue) and Mbd3™~ (red) samples throughout 
reprogramming. Graphs show box-plot medians and 25th/75th percentiles, 
and P values by paired sample t-test. d, Distribution of histone marks and Oct4 
binding levels in z-score values at day 4 after OSKM (doxycycline) induction. 
Graphs show box-plot medians and 25th/75th percentiles, and P-values by 
paired sample t-test. e, Reprogramming efficiency of Mbd3”~ MEFs after 
infection with lentiviruses encoding wild type and different mutant Mbd3 
inserts. Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 6). Asterisk in e indicates 
t-test P value <0.01. f, Mechanistic model scheme. 
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statistically significant higher levels of Oct4 binding, H3K4me3 and 
H3K27ac, and reduced H3K27me3 repressive chromatin mark (Fig. 5d 
and Extended Data Fig. 8c—e). Mbd3 mutants with a compromised ability 
to interact with OSKM reprogramming factors directly (Extended Data 
Fig. 9d) were deficient in reducing reprogramming efficiency of Mbd3"”~ 
somatic cells, supporting the notion that direct OSKM-Mbd3 interac- 
tions are important for inhibiting iPS cell formation (Fig. 5e). 

We noted that a minimum 5-day exogenous transgene (doxycycline) 
induction was similarly required to obtain iPS cells from Mbd3*’* and 
Mbd3" ~ cells (Extended Data Fig. 10a), and that the expression of Utx 
and Wdr5 (refs 4, 5)—OSK interacting partners that positively propel 
reprogramming to pluripotency—was also essential for iPS cell forma- 
tion in Mbd3-depleted cells (Extended Data Fig. 10b, c). Collectively, 
these results establish a “gas and brakes’ paradigm. Whereas exogenous 
OSKM factors interact with multiple epigenetic complexes that de-repress 
pluripotency-promoting gene networks (such as Wdr5- or Utx-containing 
complexes), they also directly assemble with the Mbd3/NuRD repressor 
complex (Fig. 5f). As a result, Mbd3/NuRD is directly recruited to down- 
stream OSKM target genes that are essential for propelling the repro- 
gramming process, and potently counteracts their robust reactivation. 
In the absence of an Mbd3 inhibitory effect, OSKM interactions with 
pluripotency-promoting epigenetic regulators predominate functio- 
nally, and drive uninterrupted progression of direct reprogramming 
to pluripotency. 


Concluding remarks 

Here we show that the stochastic and asynchronized trajectory of direct 
reprograming by OSKM factors’ can be coaxed to become nearly syn- 
chronized and deterministic with modified reprogramming approaches. 
We highlight a NuRD repressor complex component, Mbd3, which is 
normally depleted during early pre-implantation development, as a pre- 
dominant barrier preventing epigenetic reversion of EpiSCs, primordial 
germ cells and somatic cells to ground-state pluripotency by defined 
signalling and transcriptional input. Several critical reprogramming 
factors directly interact and recruit Mbd3/NuRD complex, and thus 
form a highly potent negative regulatory complex that restrains pluri- 
potency gene reactivation throughout the process. It will be of great 
interest to explore whether direct reprogramming in the absence of 
Mbd3 repression also improves the quality of reprogrammed cells and 
reduces the frequency of obtaining aberrantly reprogrammed iPS cells™. 
Finally, the deterministic reprogramming strategy reported here may 
allow the dissection of authentic molecular events accompanying a 
synchronized and non-saltatory progression pattern towards iPS cells, 
which is critical for deciphering the black box of reprogramming. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Details of cell lines, plasmids, siRNAs and antibodies used, as well as descriptions 
of methods for reprogramming, immunofluorescence, immunoprecipitation, embryo 
micromanipulation, time-lapse microscopic imaging, bioinformatics, statistical ana- 
lyses and mathematical modelling, are provided in Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mouse stem cell lines and cell culture. Reprogramming and maintenance of 
murine naive pluripotent cells were conducted in serum-free chemically defined 
N2B27-based media: 500 ml KO-DMEM (Invitrogen), 5 ml N2 supplement (Invi- 
trogen; 17502048), 5 ml B27 supplement (Invitrogen; 17504044), 15-20% knock- 
out serum replacement (Invitrogen; 10828), 1mM glutamine (Invitrogen), 1% 
non-essential amino acids (Invitrogen), 0.1 mM B-mercaptoethanol (Sigma), 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin (Invitrogen), 5 mg ml | BSA (Sigma). Naive conditions 
for murine iPS cells, ES cells and EGs included 5 ug recombinant human LIF 
(Peprotech). Throughout the study 2i was applied in reprogramming 48 h after 
OSKM induction: small-molecule inhibitors CHIR99021 (CH, 3 tM; Axon Medchem) 
and PD0325901 (PD, 144M; Axon Medchem). Primed N2B27 media for murine cells 
(EpiSCs) contained 8 ng ml~ ‘ recombinant human bFGF (Peprotech) and 20 ng ml q 
recombinant human activin (Peprotech). Stem-cell lines and mice deficient for 
Mbd3 and their derived ES lines were obtained as previously described'®'’. For 
additional gene targeting of mouse pluripotent stem cell lines (Nanog-GFP reporter, 
pBRY-Mbd3 rescue constructs, Rosa26-CreER), 50 ug DNA of the targeting con- 
struct was linearized and electroporated into the indicated pluripotent cell lines, 
which were then subjected to selection with puromycin (1 jg ml’). After 10 days 
of antibiotic selection, drug-resistant or GEP* clones were analysed for correct 
targeting by PCR or Southern blot analysis. Mbd3*/~ male and female mice were 
mated and E3.5 blastocysts were collected and explanted for ES cell derivation in 
defined mouse 2i/LIF conditions on gelatin/MEF-coated plates. NGFP1-Mbd3“” 
was established by infection and sub-cloning of secondary NGFP1 iPS cell line with 
a shRNA pLKO-Tet-On vector (Addgene) as previously described’. Mbd3 target 
sequences selected for the latter strategy were CTAAGTGGATTGAGTGCCTTT 
and GCGCTATGATTCTTCCAACCA. Mycoplasma detection tests are conducted 
weekly to ensure exclusion of any contaminated cells. 

Epigenetic reversion of mouse primed epiblast cells. Male naive V6.5 (Mbd3*/*) 
and Nanog-GFP ES cells'* maintained in 2i/LIF conditions were injected into 
BDF2 blastocysts. Chimaeric embryos were dissected at day E6.5 and explanted 
on gelatin/vitronectin-coated plates in N2B27 bFGF/activin conditions supple- 
mented with 1 pg ml”? puromycin, allowing the isolation of Nanog-GFP EpiSCs. 
For epigenetic reversion of murine EpiSCs to naive pluripotency, cells were passaged 
into N2B27 2i/LIF conditions on vitronectin (1 jig ml~ \and gelatin (0.2%)-coated 
plates (without overexpression of exogenous reprogramming factors). When epi- 
genetic reversion assay involved single-cell plating, EpiSC growth medium was 
supplemented with ROCK inhibitor (Y-27632) for 24h before trypsinization. 
siRNAs (ON-TARGETplus SMARTpool) and the control siRNA (ON-TARGETplus 
non-targeting pool D-001810-10-05) were obtained from Dharmacon. 10nM 
siRNA or control was used for each transfection with RNAiMAX (Invitrogen). 
For EG derivation experiments, Oct4-GFP* primordial germ cells were sorted 
from E8.5 dissected chimaeric embryos and plated in N2B27 15% KSR, LIF 
(20 ng ml ")/SCE (10 ngml- 1)/bEGE (8 ng ml ') medium and 2i (supplemented 
48 h later). Nuclear mCherry labelling of EpiSCs and their derived primordial germ 
cells was used to allow calculating plating efficiency and reprogramming efficiency 
(reprogramming efficiency % = Oct4 or Nanog-GFP* clones/mCherry* clones). 
Reprogramming of mouse somatic cells and cell infection. Virus-containing 
supernatants of the different reprogramming viruses: STEMCCA-OKSM poly- 
cistronic vector (doxycycline-inducible and constitutive expression)’, STEMCCA- 
OKS polycistronic vector (doxycycline-inducible and constitutive expression), 
FUW-tetO-lox-KLF4, FUW-tetO-lox-OCT4 and FUW-tetO-lox-SOX2, FUW- 
tetO-Klf4, FUW-tetO-Oct4, FUW-tetO-Sox2, FUW-tetO-c-Myc, FUW-Oct4-2A- 
Sox2, FUW-Oct4-2A-Klf4, FUW-tetO-lox-SOX2, pMXs-OCT4, pMXs-SOX2, 
pMXs-KLF4, pMXs-MYC was supplemented with the FUW-M2rtTA virus (when 
necessary) and an equal volume of fresh culture medium for infection. Mouse 
fibroblast and other somatic cells types were isolated and single-cell sorted from 
secondary transgenic reprogrammable chimaeras°”’. iPS cells were reprogrammed 
using mouse naive ES cell medium 2i/LIF plus doxycycline (1 pg ml‘) (without 2i 
in the first 48h) (under physiological 5% pO, conditions for fibroblast cells). 
Mbd3~'~ MEFs (but not pluripotent cells) experience accelerated senescence and 
proliferation capacity loss”’, and thus Mbd3‘~ somatic cells were reprogrammed 
by applying tamoxifen on Mbd3™~ cells only after 48h of OSKM induction. 
Similarly, for acute knockdown of Mbd3 in somatic cells with Mbd3 siRNAs in 
an attempt to boost reprogramming, transfections were conducted at least after 48 h 
of OSKM induction. Alternatively, somatic cells with hypomorphic expression 
(rather than complete ablation) of Mbd3 do not demonstrate proliferation defects 
or accelerated senescence due to the residual Mbd3 expression levels, yet they retain 
sufficiently reduced Mbd3 levels that allow deterministic synchronized reprogram- 
ing by OSKM (Fig. 2b). Thus, the following systems were preferably and pre- 
dominantly used throughout this study: Mbd3'’~ or WIBR3-MBD3™ genetic 
backgrounds. Notably, in our reprogramming conditions, single-cell plating of 
MEFs yielded approximately 70% survival efficiency (with or without doxycycline). 
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Thus, for live imaging, upon plating 150 MEFs per well we observed formation of 
100-120 colonies that were tracked in Mbd3”~ samples. Notably, constitutive mCherry 
allowed one to control for survival after plating to obtain accurate and unbiased 
reprogramming efficiencies (reprogramming efficiency % = Oct4 or Nanog-GFP* 
clones (cells)/mCherry + clones (cells)). Equivalent reprogramming efficiencies were 
obtained on mouse irradiated feeder cells or gelatin-, Matrigel- or gelatin/vitronectin- 
coated plates (data not shown). Reprogramming on irradiated DR4 MEFs was 
preferably used for live imaging and single-cell reprogramming experiments to 
enhance cell survival and adherence. Mbd3 Stealth siRNA mix that includes MSS- 
237238, MSS-275658 and MSS-275659 components (Invitrogen), and Chdé4 Stealth 
siRNA mix that includes MSS-200894, MSS-200895 and MSS-200896 (Invitrogen), 
were used for efficient knockdown in mouse cells. Transfections were conducted 
with RNAiMAX (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

DNA plasmids and TALEN gene editing. The following lentiviral and mam- 
malian constitutive overexpression vectors were used in somatic and pluripotent 
cells: pBRY-Mbd3-IRES-zeocin or pBRY-Mbd3-IRES-puromycin. Constitutively 
expressed lentiviruses FUW-Mbd2 and FUW-Mbd3 were generated by insert 
cloning into EcoRI sites of FUW lentiviral vector to generate constitutive expres- 
sion following viral transduction and stable integration in somatic or iPS cell/ES 
cell lines. Flag-Mbd3 mutations and deletions were done by PCR with Q5 DNA 
polymerase (NEB).'TALEN-expressing plasmids were designed and cloned using 
GoldenGate TALEN kit 2.0 purchased from Addgene” according to the pub- 
lished protocol. For targeting G we have used NN-type repeat. Donor construct 
was made with DNA fragments amplified from WIBR3 human ES cell genomic 
DNA. 10’ ES cells were electroporated with 30 tg of donor plasmid and 10 pg 
each of the TALEN-expressing plasmids and grown in the presence of G418 
(75 wg ml!) and ganciclovir (1 1M). Resistant clones were isolated and genomic 
DNA was extracted for Southern blot and PCR analysis. The WIBR3-MBD3™™" 
subcloned cell line was correctly targeted on both endogenous alleles as con- 
firmed by 5’ and 3’ Southern blot strategies (not shown), and was subsequently 
used for generating a doxycycline-inducible secondary reprogramming system” 
(without excision of PGK-neo-pA cassette, to maintain interference with MBD3 
expression). For generating OCT4-GFP reporter subcloned cell lines, 10” MBD3™”" 
and MBD3™™ cells were electroporated with 30 1g of previously described OCT4- 
GFP-2A-PURO knock-in donor plasmid” (provided by R. Jaenisch through 
Addgene) and 10 ug each of the TALEN-expressing plasmids and grown in the 
presence of puromycin (0.4 jig ml‘). Resistant clones were isolated and genomic 
DNA was extracted for Southern blot and/or PCR analysis. 

Reprogramming of human somatic cells and cell infection. Reprogramming 
was conducted at 5% pO, in doxycycline (1-2 1gml~') supplemented condi- 
tions. In the first 48 h, cells were incubated in conventional human ES medium 
(hESM; see below). Afterwards, cells were transferred until day 7-8 into modified 
hESM with ROCKi (Y-27632; 5 UM final concentration) and , more optimally, with 
2i/LIF containing supplement. After 8 days doxycycline was withdrawn and cells 
were expanded as stable iPS cell lines. MBD3 Stealth siRNAs that include 
HSS147580 and HSS147581 components (catalogue number 1299003) were used 
for efficient MBD3 knockdown in human cells. Transfections were conducted with 
RNAiMAX (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Conven- 
tional human ES conditions (hESM) include: 475 ml knockout DMEM (Invitrogen 
10829), 15-20% KSR (Invitrogen), 8 ng ml ! recombinant bFGF (Peprotech) and 
lng ml | recombinant TGEFB1 (Peprotech), 1mM glutamine (Invitrogen), 1% 
nonessential amino acids (Invitrogen), 0.1 mM f-mercaptoethanol (Sigma), 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin (Invitrogen). Mbd3™™ human ES cells were generated by 
genetic engineering with TALE nuclease effectors and differentiated in vitro into 
fibroblasts. Next, MBD3! and MBD3"™" iPS cells carrying doxycycline-inducible 
OKSM transgene were generated and labelled with constitutively expressed 
mCherry and targeted with an OCT4-GFP knock-in allele. In vitro differentiated 
fibroblasts from human ES cells/iPS cells were generated as previously described”*. 
The Weizmann Institute ES;CRO committee approved human cell line studies. 
Immunofluorescence staining of pre- and post-implantation embryos. Immu- 
nostaining was performed as described previously with modifications*’. Embryos 
were collected from the oviducts and uteri of hormone-primed B6D2F1 6-week- 
old females mated with C57BL/6 males. At least 15 embryos at each stage were 
analysed in total, and representative images were shown. Identical simultaneous 
staining and imaging analysis was conducted for all embryonic stages analysed. 
Briefly, embryos were transferred to a watch-glass dish (Genenet), fixed for 15 min 
in 4% PFA in phosphate buffer (PB), rinsed three times in PBS containing 3 mg 
ml! PVP, permeabilized in PBS/PVP with 0.5% Triton X-100 for 30 min, and 
blocked in blocking solution (2% normal donkey serum, 0.01% Tween in PBS) for 
1h. Embryos were then incubated overnight at 4 °C in primary antibodies diluted 
in blocking solution, washed three times in blocking solution for 15 min each, 
incubated with secondary antibodies for 1 h at room temperature, counterstained 
with DAPI for 15 min, washed twice in PBS, and placed in 96-well glass-bottom 
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plates for confocal imaging. Post-implantation embryos in the maternal decidua 
were fixed in 4% PFA/PB overnight at 4 °C, washed three times in PBS for 30 min 
each, dehydrated and embedded in paraffin using standard procedure. Embryonic 
paraffin sections (5-7 um) were rehydrated, treated with antigen retrieval, rinsed 
in PBS, permeabilized in 0.1% Triton/PBS for 10 min, rinsed in PBT (0.02% 
Tween/PBS), and blocked in blocking solution (5% normal donkey serum, 
0.05% BSA, in PBT) for 1h. Slides were then incubated in the appropriate primary 
and secondary antibodies diluted in blocking solution as described above, and 
processed as described previously’. The following antibodies were used: mouse 
anti-Oct4 (1:100, C-10; Santa Cruz SC-5279), goat anti-Mbd3 (1:50, C-18; Santa 
Cruz SC-9402). 

Immunoprecipitation and immunoblotting analyses. HEK293T cells were trans- 
fected with each cDNA clone in an expression vector using jetPEI (Polyplus trans- 
fection) and were lysed 48 h later in lysis buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1% Triton, 0.1% NP40 and 1.5mM EDTA). The following plasmids were 
used for transfections in different combinations: pCaggs-Mbd3, FUW-OCT4, 
FUW-KLF4, FUW-SOX2, FUW-c-MYC, FUW-Nanog, pCaggs-Flag-Mbd3, 
pMSCV-Flag-OCT4, pMSCV-Flag-SOX2, pMSCV-Flag-KLF4, pCaggs-Flag-c- 
MYC, pCaggs-Flag-Nanog, pcDNA3.1-Flag-HDACI (obtained through addgene). 
30 ull of anti-FlagM2 Magnetic beads (Sigma) were incubated for 6h in cell lysate 
fractions, for IgG control 6 ug of IgG and 504 of protein-G Dynabeads (Invi- 
trogen) were added to the cell lysate for 6h. Both fractions (the anti-Flag and 
anti-IgG) were loaded on Invitrogen magnetic separator and the beads were washed 
six times with lysis buffer. The binding proteins were eluted with 0.5 pg ml | of 
X 3Flag peptide (Sigma) buffer for the anti-FlagM2 beads or by boiling with sample 
buffer and analysed by SDS-polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis and immunoblotting. 
The immunoblot analyses were performed using the following primary antibodies: 
anti-Flag (clone M2, F3165, Sigma), anti-Mbd3 (A300-258A, Bethyl), anti-Nanog 
(A300-397A, Bethyl), anti-OCT4 (sc-9081, H134, Santa Cruz), anti-KLF4 (sc20691, 
H180, Santa Cruz), anti-SOX2 (2748s, Cell Signaling) and anti-c-Myc (9402s, Cell 
Signaling). 

Mouse embryo micromanipulation and teratoma formation. Pluripotent stem 
cells (ES cells or iPS cells) were injected into BDF2 diploid blastocysts. Micro- 
injection into blastocysts placed in M16 medium under mineral oil was done by a 
flat-tip microinjection pipette. A controlled number of 10-12 cells were injected 
into the blastocyst cavity. After injection, blastocysts were returned to KSOM 
media (Invitrogen) and placed at 37 °C until transferred to recipient females. Ten 
to fifteen injected blastocysts were transferred to each uterine horn of 2.5 days 
post coitum pseudo-pregnant females. Embryos were recovered for analysis at 
different time points during development or allowed to develop into full term. 
Determining germline transmission was performed by mating chimaeric animals 
with C57BL/6 females, and continuous checking for agouti-coloured pups. For 
teratoma formation and analysis, ES cells and iPS cells were collected by trypsi- 
nization before injection. Cells were injected subcutaneously into female 4-8- 
week-old NOD-SCID mice (Jackson laboratories). Tumours generally developed 
within 4-6 weeks and animals were killed before tumour size exceeded 1.5 cm in 
diameter. All animal studies were conducted according to the guideline and follow- 
ing approval by the Weizmann Institute IACUC (approval 00960212-3). We did not 
exclude animals from our analysis, and did not apply randomization by blinding. 
RT-PCR analysis. Total RNA was isolated using the RNeasy kit (Qiagen). 3 1g of 
total RNA was treated with DNase I to remove potential contamination of geno- 
mic DNA using a DNA Free RNA kit (Zymo Research). 1 jug of DNase-I-treated 
RNA was reverse transcribed using a First Strand Synthesis kit (Invitrogen) and 
ultimately re-suspended in 100 pl of water. Quantitative PCR analysis was per- 
formed in triplicate using 1/50 of the reverse transcription reaction on Viia7 
platform (Applied Biosystems). Error bars indicate standard deviation of tech- 
nical triplicate for each measurement. For single-cell RT-PCR analysis, single 
cells from different samples were single cell plated, and Ambion Single Cell-to-CT 
kit was used for sample processing according to manufacturer instructions. TaqMan 
probe based chemistry and TaqMan Real-Time PCR master mix were used on 
Viia7 platform for gene expression detection. The following TaqMan (Invitrogen) 
probes were used: Sall4 Mm00453037_s1, Utfl Mm00447703_g1; Sox2 (endoge- 
nous mouse allele specific) Mm03053810_s1; Nanog Mm02384862_g1; Gapdh 
Mm99999915_g1. Undetected expression indicates lack of amplification even after 
50 amplification cycles (red boxes). 

Immunocytochemistry and FACS analysis. Cells were fixed in 4% paraformal- 
dehyde in PBS and immunostained according to standard protocols using the 
following primary antibodies: mouse anti-TRA-1-60 (1:500, Abcam; ab16288), 
mouse anti-TRA-1-81 (1:500, Abcam; ab16289), mouse anti-SSEA1 (1:100, 
Abcam; MC480 ab16285), mouse anti-SSEA4 (1:50, Abcam; MC813 ab16287), 
rat anti-SSEA3 (1:50, Abcam; MC631 ab16286), rabbit anti-Nanog (1:400, Bethyl; 
A300-397A), rabbit anti-Oct3/4 (1:400, Santa Cruz; H134 SC9081), mouse anti- 
Oct4 (1:200, Santa Cruz; C-10 C5279), rabbit anti-Sox2 (1:500, Millipore; AB5603). 


Appropriate Alexa Fluor dye-conjugated secondary antibodies (1:200, Jackson 
ImmunoResearch) were used. FACS data were collected on BD FACS ARIA III 
and analysed with Flowjo software. 

Microscopy image acquisition and analysis. Secondary OKSM inducible Mbd3 
and Mbd3"~ MEFs carrying the Oct4-GEP pluripotency reporter and constitu- 
tively expressed nuclear mCherry marker were plated in 24-well plates at low 
densities (~150 cells per well) and imaged using AxioObserver Z1 (Zeiss) in 5% 
O2, 5% CO., 37°C controlled conditions. Plates were taken out at day 3-4 for 
media replacement (but without passaging/splitting) and put back for the auto- 
mated live imaging stage. Full-well mosaic images were taken every 12h for 6 days 
at X50 magnification, including phase contrast and two fluorescent wavelength 
images. In-house automated segmentation protocol was developed and implemented 
in Matlab to analyse time-lapse measurements of full-well mosaics with fluorescent 
mCherry and Oct4—GFP markers. 

The challenge in this protocol was to implement fast segmentation of unknown 
number of colonies in 10° pixels mosaic image. The protocol includes the follow- 
ing main steps. Adaptive detection: erasing the plate margins with circular filter. 
Defining detection threshold using median with offset (10% of the dynamic 
range), and creating a binary image of detected pixels. These steps were carried 
out separately for each time point and each fluorescent wavelength. Complexity 
reduction: for this task we applied a morphological filter to isolate mCherry 
colonies using median sliding filter (60 jum 60 ttm)*’. This filter retains only 
dense colonies, erasing noise and single isolated cells (a single nucleus is approxi- 
mately 6 m6 jm), this step is crucial for reducing the dimension of the clus- 
tering task. Colony segmentation: the segmentation was done using moving 
average filter (low-pass filter) (60 pm60 j1m)*' to merge adjacent colony frag- 
ments into large connected colonies and then apply connected components clus- 
tering, labelling connected objects using 8-connected neighbourhood. Colony 
feature extraction: extracting the features of each mCherry colony including area, 
bounding box and centroid. By overlaying mCherry colony segmentation on the 
GFP binary image (detected pixels) we extract for each colony the GFP* indicator 
(0/1) and the fraction of GFP* and mCherry”* pixels out of all mCherry” pixels. 

This segmentation protocol was run over time-lapse mosaics collecting infor- 
mation on colony formation dynamics, colony GFP* dynamics and ratios of 
offspring Oct4—GFP* cells. Colony and reprogramming dynamics features were 
then statistically analysed using Matlab program, including estimation of the 
cumulative distribution and density function. In addition, videos characterizing 
the process dynamics were produced using customized Matlab program. The 
above algorithm was validated by artificial input matrix and by ES mosaic image 
collection. In addition, robustness of detection threshold and filter size were 
measured with varying parameters (data not shown). 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation and sequencing library preparation. Chromatin 
immunoprecipitation followed by deep sequencing (ChIP-Seq) was measured for 
the proteins H3K4me3, H3K27me3, H3K27ac and Mbd3 in four different time 
points throughout reprogramming: 0 (MEF), 4 days, 8 days, subcloned iPS or ES 
lines. The binding of each protein was measured in both Mbd3*!* and Mbd3”/— 
conditions, as well as in Mbd3~‘~ ES cells. Oct4 was measured in all the above 
conditions, excluding 8 days. Approximately 40 X 10° cells were crosslinked in 
formaldehyde (1% final concentration, 10 min at room temperature), and then 
quenched with glycine (5min at room temperature). Fixed cells were lysed in 
50mM HEPES KOH pH7.5, 140mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol, 0.5% 
NP-40 alternative, 0.25% Triton supplemented with protease inhibitor at 4°C 
(Roche, 04693159001), centrifuged at 950g for 10 min and re-suspended in 0.2% 
SDS, 10 mM EDTA, 140mM NaCl and 10 mM Tris-HCl. Cells were then frag- 
mented with a Branson Sonifier (model S-450D) at —4 °C to size ranges between 
200 and 800 bp, and precipitated by centrifugation. 10 jug of each antibody was pre- 
bound by incubating with Protein-G Dynabeads (Invitrogen 100-07D) in blocking 
buffer (PBS supplemented with 0.5% TWEEN and 0.5% BSA) for 2h at room 
temperature. Washed beads were added to the chromatin lysate, and then incu- 
bated overnight. Samples were washed five times with RIPA buffer, twice with 
RIPA buffer supplemented with 500 mM NaCl, twice with LiCl buffer (10 mM TE, 
250mM LiCl, 0.5% NP-40, 0.5% DOC), once with TE (10Mm Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 
1mM EDTA), and then eluted in 0.5% SDS, 300 mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 10 mM 
Tris HCl pH 8.0 at 65 °C. Eluate was incubated in 65 °C for 8h, and then treated 
sequentially with RNaseA (Roche, 11119915001) for 30 min and proteinase K 
(NEB, P8102S) for 2h. DNA was purified with The Agencourt AMPure XP system 
(Beckman Coulter Genomics, A63881). Libraries of cross-reversed ChIP DNA 
samples were prepared according to a modified version of the Illumina 
Genomic DNA protocol, as described previously’. Briefly, ChIP DNA was ligated 
to Illumina adaptors and subjected to 14 cycles of PCR amplification. Amplified 
products between 200 and 800 bp were purified on a 2% agarose gel. Roughly 
5 pmol of DNA library was then applied to each lane of the flow cell and sequenced 
on Illumina Hiseq2000 sequencer according to standard Illumina protocols. The 
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following antibodies were used for chromatin immunoprecipitation experiments: 
control IgG (ChIP grade, ab46540, Abcam), anti-histone H3 trimethyl K4 (ChIP 
grade, ab8580, Abcam), anti-histone H3 acetyl K27 (ChIP grade, ab4729, Abcam), 
anti-histone H3 trimethyl K27 (ChIP grade, 07-449, Millipore), anti-Oct4 (sc5729 
(C-10), Santa Cruz), anti-Chd4 (ChIP Grade, ab70469, Abcam). For Mbd3 chip 1:1 
antibody mix was used: anti-Mbd3 (Bethyl laboratories A302-528\9A) and anti- 
Mbd3 (ab16057, Abcam). Chromatin immunoprecipitation data are available at 
the National Center for Biotechnology Information Gene Expression Omnibus 
database under the series accession number GSE49766. 

Alignment and peak detection. We used bowtie software version 0.12.5 to align 
reads to mouse mm9 reference genome (UCSC, July 2007). We only considered 
reads that were uniquely aligned to the genome with up toa single mismatch, taking 
the single best match of each read. We identified enriched intervals of H3K4me3, 
H3K27me3, H3K27ac, Mbd3 and Oct4 using MACS version 1.4.1. We used sequen- 
cing of whole-cell extract as control to define a background model. Duplicate reads 
aligned to the exact same location are excluded by MACS default configuration. 
Enriched intervals were mapped to genes if they overlapped a single kilobase 
symmetric interval around their transcription start sites (TSS; taken from 
RefSeq known gene table in UCSC genome browser). ChIP-seq data on wild-type 
samples were highly compatible with those provided in previous publications'””’. 
Histone mark profiles. Histone mark profiles were calculated using in-house 
script. Briefly, this script generates a matrix of read densities in given genomic 
intervals. In this case, the profiles of all 29,952 Entrez genes (mm9, taken from 
UCSC known gene tables) were calculated between 1 kb upstream to TSS and TES 
(transcription end site). These read densities were then converted to z-score by 
normalizing each position by the mean and standard deviation of the sample 
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= ), where X; corresponds to read density, and [noise and 
Onoise are the estimated noise mean and standard deviation, respectively . Noise 
parameters were estimated for each sample from 6 X 10’ random base pairs 
across the genome. Finally, to present aligned profiles, the z-score profile of each 
gene was binned to 20 bins upstream to TSS and another 100 quantiles between 
TSS to TES. The value of each bin or quantile was selected to be the maximum 
value within that interval. In the histone mark distribution analysis and in the 
correlation and clustering of histone marks (Extended Data Fig. 5a), each gene 
and each histone mark is represented with the maximal z-score measured in the 
profile of that gene, where the profiles were calculated as described above. Clus- 
tering of histone marks was carried out on concatenated vectors that include all 
marks for every gene in tandem. 

Annotation enrichment analysis. Mbd3 target genes were tested for enrichment 
of functional gene sets taken from Gene Ontology (GO, http://www.geneontology.org). 
Protein-DNA binding annotations were taken from various publications****. 
Enrichment P values were calculated using Fisher exact test*’ and corrected for 
multiple hypotheses using false discovery rate (FDR) threshold of 0.0001%. 
Gene expression data acquisition. Total RNA was isolated from indicated cell 
lines. The concentration of RNA was quantified and subjected to quality control 
on Agilent Bioanalyzer. 250 ng of RNA was simultaneously processed from each 
sample. cDNA was fragmented, labelled, and hybridized to Affymetrix Mouse 
Gene 1.0 ST GeneChip (Affymetrix), which contain 35,557 probes. Transcript 
levels were processed from image files using RMA method”, which corrects for 
non-biological sample variation using quantile normalization, implemented by 
the Affymetrix ‘Expression Console’ software. Microarray data are available at the 
National Center for Biotechnology Information Gene Expression Omnibus data- 
base under the series accession number GSE45352. 

Gene expression analysis. Probes were mapped to Entrez Gene IDs and further 
filtered to include IDs that have at least one call higher than 32 (=2°), resulting in 
16,620 gene IDs. For gene expression analysis, we used Matlab version R2011b. 
Gene signatures differentially expressed between MEF samples (Mbd3*!*, Mbd3"~, 
Mbd3~/~ MEF samples) and ES samples (ES V6.5, Mbd3'~ ES, Mbd3”~ iPS and 
Mbd3*'* iPS) were characterized using a two-sample t-test and corrected for 
multiple hypotheses using false discovery rate (FDR). Differentially expressed 
gene signatures include genes that are under FDR threshold of 5%, as well as above 
fourfold change, resulting in 1,323 genes. Sample clustering with all 16,620 genes 
(Fig. 3a) was done with hierarchical clustering using Spearman correlation as a 
distance metric and average linkage. Single gene progression in reprogramming 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a) were quantified using the following transformation 
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where, X,(t) denotes gene j expression value at time t (for example, X;(4 days) or 
X,(MEF)) and X;(iPS), X;(MEF) denote the averaged expression value for iPS and 
MEF samples, respectively. The above transformation represents a distance from 
MEF expression values (set to 0) towards iPS values (set to 1), where genes whose 
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expression changes towards (up/down-regulating) their iPS value show X(t) >0. 
Distribution of gene expression fold-change, relative to MEF, is presented by box 
plots (Fig. 5c and Extended Data Fig. 8c). Distribution difference significance was 
calculated with a paired samples t-test. 

Preparation and analysis of reduced representation bisulphite sequencing 
libraries. RRBS libraries were generated as described previously with slight mod- 
ifications”’. Briefly, DNA was isolated from snap-frozen cell pellets using the 
Quick-gDNA mini prep kit (Zymo). Isolated DNA was then subjected to MspI 
digestion (NEB), followed by end repair using T4 PNK/T4 DNA polymerase mix 
(NEB), A-tailing using Klenow fragment (3’—>5’ exo-) (NEB), size selection for 
fragments shorter than 500 bp using SPRI beads (Beckman Coulter) and ligation 
into a plasmid using quick T4 DNA ligase (NEB). Plasmids were treated with 
sodium bisulphite using the EZ DNA Methylation-Gold kit (Zymo) and the 
product was PCR amplified using GoTaq Hot Start DNA polymerase 
(Promega). The PCR products were A-tailed using Klenow fragment, ligated to 
indexed Illumina adapters using quick T4 DNA ligase and PCR amplified using 
GoTaq DNA polymerase. The libraries were then size-selected to 200-500 bp by 
extended gel electrophoresis using NuSieve 3:1 agarose (Lonza) and gel extraction 
(Qiagen). Libraries were pooled and sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq 2500 system. 
The sequencing reads were aligned to the Mouse Genome Build 37 (mm9) using 
Bismark. Methylation levels were calculated and averaged only for CpGs that were 
covered by 5 or more distinct sequencing reads across all libraries. 

Numerical modelling analysis. Clonal reprogramming measurements and 
some data sets used were previously published”. NGFP1-Mbd3“” and NGFP1- 
Mbd3"'* (control) reprogramming distributions were fitted to multiple model- 
ling schemes, comparing reprogramming variability to known deterministic and 
stochastic dynamic models. This includes: (1) fitting to a deterministic step func- 
tion, where the deterministic transition time was estimated by the fitting proce- 
dure. (2) Fitting to Gaussian distribution and calculating the mean, variance and 
coefficient of variation (CV = s.d./mean) for each sample. (3) Fitting to inverse 
Gaussian distribution, according to the ‘first passage time of Brownian motion’ 
model, and calculating the dynamic variability as the ratio of the Brownian motion 
standard deviation divided by the Brownian motion drift parameter. (4) Fitting to 
multi-step Markov chain (phase-type) model that infers possible structure for the 
reprogramming process. For this purpose, we constructed a nested fitting procedure 
for the fitting of Mbd3*? and control Mbd3*!* dynamics to multiple models with 
1 to 5 exponential transitions. We also compared reprogramming dynamics to a 
cell-cycle model, where we estimated the number of generations according to the 
reprogramming duration, and fit the cell cycle time distribution to the observed 
reprogramming latency. All model fittings were implemented by Matlab program 
performing nonlinear regression fitting with adjusted R° statistic and/or by using 
maximum likelihood estimator. For more detailed information see Supplementary 
Information numerical modelling analysis section. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Knockdown screen for epigenetic repressors in 
EpiSCs. a, Knockdown efficiency of the indicated siRNA pools in EpiSCs 
measured by qRT-PCR. Expression values for each gene were normalized to 
those measured in control siRNA. Error bars indicated s.d. from average. 
Asterisks indicate t-test P value <0.05. b, Phase images of Mbd3*/* and 
Mbd3"~ EpiSC lines in this study. c, Oct4 immunostaining on EpiSC lines. 
d, RT-PCR expression level validation for pluripotency genes in naive V6.5 ES 
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cells and primed Mbd3*/* and Mbd3"’~ EpiSCs. In comparison to naive ES 
cells, primed EpiSCs downregulate naive pluripotency markers Nanog and 
Kif4, and upregulate FGF5 transcription (n = 3). e, EpiSC lines were 
pluripotent as evident by their ability to form mature differentiated teratomas. 
f, Representative agouti-coloured chimaeras obtained from reverted EpiSCs 
after Mbd3 depletion. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Derivation of ES cells from Mbd3 ‘~ blastocysts. 
a, RT-PCR analysis for Oct4 and trophoblast marker expression of Mbd3‘/* 
and Mbd3~'~ ES cells expanded either in FBS/LIF or 2i/LIF conditions. Only 
Mbd3‘~ ES cells, and only in serum conditions, upregulate trophoblast 
differentiation markers. Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 3). 

b, Mbd3t!~ heterozygous mice were mated, and Mdb3 ~’~ ES cells were 
derived from blastocysts in naive defined 2i/LIF conditions. Western blot for 
pluripotency marker expression also indicated that the derived Mbd3-'~ ES 
cell lines adequately expressed all pluripotency factors tested. c, Transcriptional 
expression of Mbd3 and Nanog during pre-implantation development. 
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RT-PCR analysis demonstrating the expression of Mbd3 during early mouse 
development, presented as a relative quantification column scheme. Error bars 
indicate s.d. from average (n = 3). Mbd3 transcript is detected at low levels in 
oocytes whereas Mbd3 protein is weakly detected by immunostaining in 
oocytes and zygotes (Fig. le), consistent with maternal inheritance. Mbd3 
transcription becomes increased towards the end of pre-implantation 
development at the morula and blastocyst stages, consistent with strong 
re-expression of Mbd3 protein at the blastocyst stage (Fig. le). 

d, Immunostaining for Mbd3 and lineage markers in E5.5 post-implantation 
epiblast, indicating prominent expression (n = 3 embryos stained). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Genetically engineered systems for deterministic 
reprogramming in mouse cells. a, We established a reprogrammable mouse 
Mbd3*'~* and Mbd3"'~ iPS cell lines carrying (1) an Oct4—GEP reporter, 

(2) nuclear mCherry constitutively expressed marker, (3) m2RtTa transgene 
and (4) a TetO inducible STEMCCA-OKSM polycistronic cassette. These lines 
were injected into host blastocysts, and their differentiated derivatives were 
re-isolated in vitro. Subsequently, reprogramming efficiency and progression 
were analysed after doxycycline induction. b, Reprogramming efficiency after 
infection with indicated MEF lines with moloney retroviruses encoding 
individual factors. c, Reprogramming efficiency after infection with indicated 
MEF lines with polycistronic OKSM encoding lentivirus. d, Mbd3"’~ MEFs 
were infected with polycistronic OKSM vector in LIF-containing ES medium 


with or without the indicated exogenous supplements. Reprogramming 
efficiency was evaluated by Oct4—GFP levels on day 9 after transduction 
without cell splitting during the process. e, Mbd3 +! Mbd3~'~ and Mbd3"/— 
MEFs, adult tail-tip-derived fibroblast (TTF) and neural precursor cells (NPC) 
were tested for iPS cell formation in 2i/LIF with or without OKSM lentiviral 
transduction. Our analysis indicates that OKSM is essential for iPS formation, 
and that Mbd3 depletion alone is not sufficient to reprogram any of these cells 
types to pluripotency (even after 30 days of follow up). f, Reprogramming 
efficiency of MEFs after transduction with the indicated combinations of 
reprogramming factors at day 10. Polycistronic lentiviral vectors were used for 
OSK and OSKM combinations. Asterisk indicates t-test P value <0.01 relative 
to Mbd3*!* control. Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 4). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Reprogramming kinetics on perturbation of 
Mbd3 expression. a, Flow cytometry measurements of Oct4—GFP reactivation 
dynamics in 2i/LIF after doxycycline (OSKM) induction. Notably, wells at the 
indicated time points were collected for analysis without prior passaging and 
splitting during the reprogramming course. 1 out of 3 independent experiments 
is shown. FSC, forward scatter. b, Characterizing the effect for Mbd3 expression 
reconstitution during deterministic reprogramming of somatic cells to 
pluripotency. Scheme demonstrates experimental strategy for defining the 


temporal ability of Mbd3 during reprogramming to inhibit iPS formation. 
Secondary OSKM reprogrammable Mbd3~ MEEs were tested for their 
amenability to reprogramming after overexpression of Mbd3, Mbd2 or empty 
FUW lentiviruses at different time points during reprogramming. Mbd2 or 
mock-vector transfection did not result in a decrease in iPS cell reprogramming 
efficiency. Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 3). One out of two 
representative data sets is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Genetic and epigenetic changes during iPS cell (34,522 CpG sites in total). The average methylation level of low-passage 
reprogramming after Mbd3 depletion. a, Hierarchical clustering was carried | Mbd3*'* iPS cells is provided as a dashed line for reference. c, Hierarchical 
out on chromatin IP-seq measurements in fibroblasts before and after clustering for CpG methylation was made using Ward’s method and the 
doxycycline induction. Clustering was calculated over concatenate vectors Pearson correlation score as the similarity matrix. d, Single cell RT-PCR 
including z-scores of all histone marks (H3K4me3, H3K27me3 and H3K27ac) _ analysis for detection of pluripotency gene markers. Analysis was conducted on 
for each gene (n = 1,323 genes with differential gene expression between MEFs | Mbd3*/* and Mbd3/~ MEFs before and 6 days after doxycycline induction. 
and ES cells). Spearman correlation was used as a distance metric and Undetected expression (marked by red boxes) indicates lack of amplification 
average linkage. b, Graph shows genome-wide methylation levels as measured __ even after 50 amplification cycles are marked in red. Expressed genes are 

by reduced representation bisulphite sequencing (RRBS). Results are averaged marked by green boxes. One biological replicate is shown of two performed. 
over all CpGs that were covered by five or more distinct sequencing reads 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Depleting Mbd3 expression facilitates human iPS 
cell formation. a, In vitro differentiated fibroblasts from MBD3™" and 
MBD3™" iPS cells carrying the doxycycline-inducible OKSM transgenes, were 
reprogrammed as indicated in Fig. 3f. Pluripotency of randomly selected iPS 
cell clones is shown as evident by teratoma. b, Secondary human 
reprogrammable C1 fibroblasts carrying doxycycline-inducible OSKM 
transgenes were subjected to the depicted reprogramming protocol. 
Knockdown of Mbd3 at days 2 and 4, but not with scrambled control siRNA, 
markedly increased the reprogramming efficiency as evaluated by formation of 
NANOG/SSEA4* colonies. Pluripotency of a randomly selected iPS cell clone 
expanded and validated by in vivo teratoma formation. Western blot confirmed 
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specific and significant decrease in MBD3 protein expression after MBD3 
siRNA transfection. Error bars indicate s.d. from average (n = 3). One out of 
three representative experiments is shown. c, MBD3 siRNA treatment of 
human primary fibroblasts allows generation of iPS cells by only two rounds of 
reprogramming with mRNA transfection with OSKM and LIN28 (OSKML) 
factors. Representative human iPS cell clones are shown at different time points 
and passages (P indicates passage number). Pluripotency of randomly selected 
clones is shown by specific staining for OCT4 and SSEA4 pluripotency markers 
and teratoma formation. These results indicate that inhibition of MBD3 
expression and/or function promotes iPS cell formation by transient mRNA or 
other transient transfection protocols for iPS cell reprogramming. 
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® Experimental data = Fitting distribution 
Extended Data Figure 7 | Statistical analysis of iPS cell reprogramming 
after Mbd3 depletion. a, Distribution of Nanog-GFP* cells at initial time of 
detection, by quantifying the amount of Nanog-GFP cells detected above the 
0.5% threshold. Graphs show box-plot medians and 25th/75th percentiles. 

b, Illustration of the first passage time model. In this model, we assume that 
reprogramming time depends on the first time in which some master regulator 
(that is, Nanog or Oct4) makes a transition from a low state to a high state of 
expression. c, Mbd3“ and Mbd3*'* reprogramming dynamics were fit to 


3.5 45 5.5 6.5 1 Exp 2 Exp 3 Exp 4 Exp 5 Exp 


Latency (days on DOX) 


— Confidence bounds 


Gaussian distribution. Figures show maximum likelihood estimates of mean 
and standard deviation, with 95% confidence intervals. d, Mbd3*” and 
Mbd3*'* reprogramming dynamics were fit to multiple tandem rate-limiting 
step models, where convergence of adjusted R’ indicates the best fit (right 
panel). Results show that Mbd3*’* (blue) fit best to a multi-phase process with 
one or two intermediate states, whereas Mbd3*” (red) fit best to a single 
exponential transition with no intermediate states. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Effect of Mbd3 depletion on OSKM target genes. 
a, Normalized single gene expression for selected group of genes in MEF and 
8 days after doxycycline induction. Expression values represent distance from 
MEF expression values (set to 0) towards iPS values (set to 1), indicating 
absence of transcription in MEF and fast activation after doxycycline induction 
in Mbd3 depleted samples. b, Reprograming efficiency of Mbd3*'* secondary 
MEFs after knockdown of Mbd3 or Chd4. Error bars indicate s.d. from 
average (n = 3). Asterisks indicate Student’s t-test P value <0.01. Western blot 
indicating protein depletion efficiency on siRNA transfection of either Mbd3 or 
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Chd4 targeting siRNA pools. c, Distribution of gene expression fold-change 
relative to MEF, calculated over 2,928 genes bound by at least one of the OSKM 
factors” and upregulated during reprogramming. Graphs show box-plot 
medians and 25th/75th percentiles, and P values by paired sample t-test. 

d, Distribution of histone marks and Oct4 binding levels in z-score values at day 
4 after OSKM (doxycycline) induction, calculated over the same set of 2,928 
genes described above. e, Histone mark z-score profiles for three representative 
OSKM target genes, calculated between 1 kb upstream to TSS and TES. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Direct interaction of Mbd3 with OSKM 
pluripotency factors during reprogramming. a, Overexpression of 
Flag-tagged Mbd3 simultaneously with OCT4, SOX2, KLF4, MYC or Nanog in 
HEK293 cells was followed by co-immunoprecipitation (co-IP) assay. 
Immunoblot analysis (IB) using antibodies against Oct4, Sox2, KIf4, Myc and 
Nanog showed specific binding between Mbd3 and the pluripotent factors 
except Nanog (n = 2). b, Co-immunoprecipitation assay of Chd4 (Mi2b), the 
core subunit of the NuRD complex, in secondary Mbd3*'* fibroblasts 3 days 
after doxycycline induction. Co-immunoprecipitation for NuRD component, 
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Chd4, followed by immunoblot analysis indicated specific pull-down of other 
Mbd3/NuRD components (Mbd3 and Mta2) and OSKM reprogramming 
factors (n = 3). c, Deletion mutations in the MBD site of Mbd3 was planned to 
find the binding region of Mbd3. Flag-tagged mutation constructs were 
co-transfected with Oct4, Sox2, Klf4 and Myc in HEK293T cells for 48h 
followed by co-immunoprecipitation with anti-Flag beads and immunoblotted 
against OSKM. This analysis shows loss of binding and interaction between 
OSKM and selected Mbd3 mutants (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Pluripotency-promoting epigenetic activators 
are essential for both deterministic and stochastic iPS cell formation. 

a, Requirement for doxycycline-mediated transgene induction during iPS cell 
reprogramming form Mbd3*/* and Mbd3"!~ secondary MEBs. Percentage of 
Oct4-GFP colonies was quantified at final set time point on day 9. Similar time 
frame for minimal doxycycline induction was required for iPS cell formation in 
both cell samples (irrespective of the total iPS formation efficiency obtained). 


Representative data from one out of three biological replicates conducted. 

b, c, Specific knockdown of Utx and Wdr5 epigenetic regulators that are 
required for iPS cell formation significantly inhibited iPS cell formation in both 
Mbd3*'* and Mbd3"~ cells. Asterisks indicate t-test P value <0.01 in 
comparison to control siRNA sample. Error bars indicate s.d. from average 
(n = 3). 
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Attractive photons in a quantum nonlinear medium 


Ofer Firstenberg'*, Thibault Peyronel**, Qi-Yu Liang”, Alexey V. Gorshkov*+, Mikhail D. Lukin! & Vladan Vuletié? 


The fundamental properties of light derive from its constituent 
particles—massless quanta (photons) that do not interact with one 
another’. However, it has long been known that the realization of 
coherent interactions between individual photons, akin to those 
associated with conventional massive particles, could enable a wide 
variety of novel scientific and engineering applications*’. Here we 
demonstrate a quantum nonlinear medium inside which individual 
photons travel as massive particles with strong mutual attraction, 
such that the propagation of photon pairs is dominated by a two- 
photon bound state*’. We achieve this through dispersive coupling 
of light to strongly interacting atoms in highly excited Rydberg states. 
We measure the dynamical evolution of the two-photon wave- 
function using time-resolved quantum state tomography, and dem- 
onstrate a conditional phase shift® exceeding one radian, resulting in 
polarization-entangled photon pairs. Particular applications of this 
technique include all-optical switching, deterministic photonic 
quantum logic and the generation of strongly correlated states of 
light’. 

Interactions between individual photons are being explored in cavity 
quantum electrodynamics, where a single, confined electromagnetic 
mode is coupled to an atomic system'®*. Our approach is to couple a 
light field propagating in a dispersive medium to highly excited atomic 
states with strong mutual interactions'*’* (Rydberg states). Similar to 
previous studies of quantum nonlinearities involving Rydberg states that 
were based on dissipation’*” rather than dispersion”, we make use of 
electromagnetically induced transparency (EIT) to slow down the propa- 
gation of light’' in a cold atomic gas. By operating in a dispersive regime 
away from the intermediate atomic resonance (Fig. 1b), where atomic 
absorption is low and only weakly nonlinear”, we realize a situation in 
which Rydberg-atom-mediated coherent interactions between indi- 
vidual photons dominate the propagation dynamics of weak light pulses. 
Previous theoretical studies have proposed various scenarios for induc- 
ing strong interactions between individual photons”*” and for creating 
bound states of a few quanta*’’’, a feature generic to strongly inter- 
acting quantum field theories. The main result reported here is the 
experimental realization ofa photonic system with strong attractive inter- 
actions, including evidence for a predicted two-photon bound state. 

Our experiment (outlined in Fig. 1a) makes use of an ultracold 
rubidium gas loaded into a dipole trap, as described previously’. The 
probe light of interest is o* -polarized, coupling the ground state, |g), to 
the Rydberg state, |r), via an intermediate state, |e), of linewidth 
I/2m = 6.1 MHz by means ofa control field that is detuned by 4 below 
the resonance frequency of the upper transition, |e)—> |r) (Fig. 1b). 
Under these conditions, for a very weak probe field with mean incident 
photon rate R, = 0.5 us ', EIT is established when the probe detuning 
matches that of the control field (see Fig. 1c, which shows the probe 
transmission and phase shift). However, the Rydberg medium is extre- 
mely nonlinear: a probe photon rate of R; = 5 ps _' saturates the medium 
asa result of the Rydberg blockade”, yielding a probe spectrum close to 
the bare two-level response. Given the measured system bandwidth of 
about 5 us‘, this implies a substantial nonlinear response with aver- 
age pulse energies corresponding to less than one photon per inverse 


bandwidth. We perform our experiments on the two-photon resonance 
|g) |r), where, for |A| > J; the transmission is approximately inde- 
pendent of the probe photon rate for our experimental parameters, 
yielding a purely dispersive nonlinearity. The linear dispersion at this 
resonance corresponds to a reduced probe group velocity of typically 
Vg = 400m s_', and the group velocity dispersion endows the photons 
with an effective mass”° of m~ 1,000/m/c”, where « is the optical 
frequency, is Planck’s constant divided by 21 and c is the speed of 
light in vacuum. 

To explore the quantum dynamics in the propagation of photon 
pairs, we measure time-dependent two-photon correlation functions 
of the transmitted light (Fig. 1a). To determine both the amplitude and 
the phase of the o* -polarized probe field, we aes input coherent 
light in a linearly polarized state, |V) =(|¢*) +|o~)) /2, where the 
o -polarized component (which is approximately non-interacting 
owing to the 15-fold-smaller transition strength) serves as a phase 
reference. To analyse the properties of photon pairs, we measure two- 
photon correlation functions, g° B? in papas poaeaaon bases, « and f 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). The enmaporent gi? directly gives the prob- 
ability density of the o* -polarized interacting photon pairs. Figure 1d 
shows g\’, , for a control detuning of A/2m = 14 MHz, as a function of 
the time separation, t = t, — t,, between the photons detected at times 
t, and t,, converted into a relative distance, r, in the medium using the 
group velocity, vg. A prominent feature is the cusp at r = vgt = 0, which 
is characteristic of a predicted two-photon bound state®”’, as discussed 
below. 

The measured gl pb ) allow us to reconstruct the two- -photon density 
matrix, p, using quanti state tomography and maximum-likelihood 
estimation’’**. From p, we define an interaction matrix, p, by factoring 
out the linear response, such that p directly quantifies the nonlinearity 
(Methods). The density matrix approach is necessary to account for 
decoherence and technical imperfections. The probability density of 
two interacting or photons, ge) 4 =Pys Ads and the nonlinear phase, 
¢ =arg (p ++,- a] , acquired by the o'o" pair relative to a non- 
interacting 6 o pair, are shown in Fig. 2a, b for 4/2m = 14 MHz. 
The time dependence allows us to extract the nonlinear phase as a 
function of the photon-photon separation. Clearly visible is the bunch- 
ing of photons, that is, an increased probability for photons to exit the 
medium simultaneously (t, ~ t,), and a substantial nonlinear two- 
photon phase shift of —0.5 rad in that region. Figure 2c shows the 
intensity correlation in the dissipation-dominated antibunching regime” 
at 4 = 0 and in the dispersive regime at |A | > I, where there is bunch- 
ing. Figure 2d displays the nonlinear phase for two different detunings. 
The transition from the dissipative regime to the dispersive is summa- 
rized in Fig. 3a, b. In the dispersive regime, the nonlinear phase shift, 
#(t = 0), can reach (—0.32 + 0.02), at a detuning 4/2m = 9 MHzand 
a linear transmission of order 50%. The observed signals, particularly 
¢, are asymmetrical under a sign change of 4. 

The origin of the quantum nonlinearity underlying these observa- 
tions is explained by the following simple model. The repulsive van der 
Waals interaction between two Rydberg atoms, V(r) = hC,/r°, tunes 
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Figure 1 | Photons with strong mutual attraction in a quantum nonlinear 
medium. a, b, A linearly polarized weak laser beam near the transition 

|g) |e) at 780 nm is sent into a cold rubidium gas driven by a control laser 
near the transition |e)—> |r) at 479 nm. Strong nonlinear interactions between 
o" -polarized photons are detected using photon-photon correlation functions 
of the transmitted light for a set of different polarization bases, as determined by 
a quarter-wave plate (QWP), a half-wave plate (HWP) and a polarizing beam 
splitter (PBS). Here o photons serve as a phase reference. c, Transmission 
spectra (top) and phase shift (bottom) for o” photons with an incoming rate of 
R,=0.5p1s (blue squares) or R, = 5 us | (green circles), for a control field 
red-detuned by 4/2m = 15 MHz. The blue line shows the theoretical spectrum. 
The spectrum at high probe rate approaches that of the undriven two-level 
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system (dashed grey; see also Supplementary Fig. 2). The solid vertical line 
corresponds to the EIT resonance. d, Photon bunching and two-photon bound 
state. Theoretically predicted photon—-photon correlation function in the 
Schrodinger equation approximation (top, blue line) for 4/2m = 14 MHz, with 
a potential well of width 2rg (bottom, green line). The bound state (bottom, red) 
and the superposition of scattering states (bottom, black) form the initial 
wavefunction, = 1 (bottom, dashed blue). The two-photon bound state 
results in the observed bunching in the correlation function, ge ) =|w/? (top, 
grey circles), where time has been converted into distance using the group 
velocity, vz. The boundary effects resulting from the finite extent of the atom 
cloud become important for |r| = 5rg. 


Figure 2 | Propagation of 
interacting photon pairs. 

a, b, Measured second-order 
correlation function (a) and 
nonlinear phase shift (b) of 
interacting photon pairs at 4 = 2.3. 
The photons are detected at times ft; 
and f5. c, Second-order correlation 
function displayed as a function of 
the time difference, || = |fy — ty|, 
between the photons, showing the 
transition from antibunching on 
resonance (4 = 0, green) to 
bunching at large detuning 

(A = 2.3, blue). Points are 
experimental data; lines are full 
numerical simulations. All ge 7 
measurements are rescaled by their 
value at t > 1.5 pts (Supplementary 
Information). d, Nonlinear phase 
shift versus |z| for two different 
detunings (4 = 1.5/, purple, and 
A = 2.31, blue). The 1 s.d. error is 
+30 mrad, dominated by photon 
shot-noise. 
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Figure 3 | Dependence of the photon- photon interaction on detuning. 


a, b, Equal-time two-photon correlation, ge”), (0 0) (a), and nonlinear phase, $(0) 
(b), versus detuning, 4, from the intermediate state, |e). Blue lines are full 
theoretical simulations and black lines are the result of the Schrédinger 
equation approximation, assuming a simplified 5-function potential. Vertical 
error bars represent 1 s.d. and horizontal error bars are +0.5 * 2m MHz. 

c, d, Equal-time correlation function (c) and spatial extent of the bunching 
feature (d) versus Raman detuning, 6, from the EIT resonance |g) |r) for 
A = 3J,, showing increased photon-photon attraction due to a deeper potential 
near Raman resonance. The characteristic bunching timescale, 1), is the half- 
width of the cusp feature of g @) _» defined at half-height between the peak value 
at t = 0 and the local minimum closest to t = 0. Error bars, 1 s.d. The 
theoretical model (solid line) breaks down close to the Raman resonance at 

6 = 1.3 X 2m MHz ~ Q?2/4A, where the single-photon component of the probe 
field is strongly absorbed. 


the doubly excited Rydberg state far off EIT resonance for distances 
|r| <rg, where rpg = \/ C,/y is the Rydberg blockade radius'*”?”°, Cg is 
the van der Waals coefficient, y=Q2/|4A| is the EIT linewidth at 
detuning |4|>>I" and Q, is the Rabi frequency of the control field. 
Although the phase shift that would originate from the bare |g) > |e) 
probe transition is suppressed by EIT for photons with large separation 
in the medium (|r| > rg), the light acquires this phase shift for small 
photon separations (|r| =1rg) (Fig. 1c). This explicit dependence of 
the refractive index on photon-photon separation can be modelled 
in one dimension as a potential well with a characteristic width of 
2rpg. Qualitatively, a substantial two-photon phase shift arises for 
(rg /l,)("/|A|) 2 1, where 1, is the resonant attenuation length in the 
medium, that is, for sufficiently high atomic density. Furthermore, the 
probe field must also be compressed in the transverse direction to a 
waist size w < rg to ensure that interactions occur. Using the Rydberg 
state 100S,,2, and for Q./2m = 10MHz, we obtain rg~18 um at 
detunings of a few I, 1, = 4 um at the peak density, and w = 4.5 um, 
fulfilling the conditions for strong interactions for |A| <5I’. 
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The propagation of o*-polarized photon pairs in such a medium 
can be understood by first considering an idealized situation with no 
decoherence between the Rydberg state and the ground state. Then the 
steady state in a one-dimensional homogenous medium can be described 
by a two-photon wavefunction, f(z), Z2), whose evolution is approxi- 
mately governed by a simple equation” in terms of the centre-of-mass 
coordinate, R = (z, + Z>)/2, and the relative coordinate, r = z, — Z2: 


Ow 24 Qe V(r) 
"OR row \3 aad () 


Here the effective potential, V(r) =[i+2(4/I)(1+2r°/r§)| 
approaches (i + 2A/T)~* inside the blockaded volume (|r| <rg) and 
approaches zero outside. The solution relates approximately to our 
measurements in the time domain for small |r| via 


W(R=L,r=v,t)~ ge. (tei) 
for the exact relation). Far off resonance (|4|>>/°, Q.), equation (1) 
corresponds to a Schrédinger equation with R playing the part of 
effective time. The photons’ effective mass, m «x —J7/16],4, can be 
positive or negative depending on the sign of the detuning, 4 
Because the sign of the potential also changes with 4 (potential well 
for A <0; barrier for 4 > 0), the effective force (F in Fig. 1a) in both 
cases is attractive and the resulting dynamics similar (Supplementary 
Information). However, the potential for 4 <0 also has additional 
features near the edges of the well, corresponding to a Raman res- 
onance |g)—>|r) for the interaction-shifted Rydberg state at some 
interatomic distance near |r| =rg. These features are probably 
responsible for the deviation from symmetry (or antisymmetry) under 
the change of the sign of 4 displayed in Fig. 3a, b. 

In the experimentally relevant regime, the effective potential sup- 
ports only one bound-state, Wp(r) (Fig. 1d). The initial wavefunction, 
W(R=0,r) =1, is a superposition of Wp(r) and the continuum of 
scattering states. The accumulation of probability near r = 0 can then 
be understood as arising from the interference between the bound and 
scattering states that evolve at different frequencies, and the observed 
bunching feature in ge”), reveals the wavefunction of the two-photon 
bound state (Supplementary Information). As shown in Fig. 3a, b, 
the solution of the Schrédinger-like equation (1) with a simplified 
6-function potential captures the essential features of the nonlinear 
two-photon propagation. Additional experimental evidence for the 
bound-state dynamics is obtained by tuning the probe field relative 
to the EIT resonance, thereby varying the strength of the two-photon 
interaction potential. As the probe detuning approaches the Raman 
resonance, the difference in refractive indices inside and outside the 
blockade radius increases and the potential deepens (Supplementary 
Information and Fig. 1c). Consequently, the bound state becomes 
more localized and the bunching, quantified by ge), (0 (0), is enhanced 
(Fig. 3c, d). We note that the size of the two-photon bound state and, 
correspondingly, the width of the bunching feature, 2TpVg ~ 70 um, 
exceed the width of the potential well, 2rg ~ 35 tum, as expected for a 
potential with one weakly bound state. 

Figures 2 and 3 also show the results of our full theoretical model, in 
which we numerically solve the set of propagation equations for the 
light field and atomic coherences. The model incorporates the longitu- 
dinal atomic density distribution and the decoherence of the Rydberg 
state (Supplementary Information). These simulations are in good 
agreement with our experimental results and the predictions of the 
simplified model (equation (1)), confirming that the evolution of the 
two-photon wave packet is dominated by the attractive force between 
the photons. 

Finally, we study the quantum coherence and polarization properties 
of the transmitted photon pairs. In Fig. 4a, we compare the purity of 
the two-photon density matrix, p(t), which includes photon interac- 
tions, with the purity of the product of one-photon matrices, 
p\? ® p™, for non-interacting photons. At large photon separation, 
t, the purity, P(t), of the two-photon density matrix is dominated by 


=a i 


(see Supplementary Information 
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Figure 4 | Quantum coherence and entanglement. a, Purity, 

P(t) = Tr[p(t)”], of the measured two-photon density matrix, p, for 4 = 2.30" 
(blue symbols), which at large photon separation approaches the purity 
expected from the measured one-photon density matrix, Tr[( p ® py] 
(dotted black line). Interacting o* o* photon pairs near t = 0 exhibit lower 
decoherence. Error bars (1 s.d.) are derived from the uncertainty in the density 
matrix due to detection shot-noise. b, Concurrence, C(t), calculated from p, 
indicating polarization entanglement of proximal photons on transmission 
through the quantum nonlinear medium. 


the one-photon decoherence due to partial depolarization of the trans- 
mitted light (Supplementary Information). This depolarization is 
attributed to the difference in group delay, tg, between the o* photons 
and the faster oo” photons (t]_ — 17 =280 ns), which is not negligible 
compared with the coherence time of the probe laser (650 ns). At the 
same time, o* photons bound to each other travel faster and are more 
robust against this decoherence mechanism, as evidenced by the greater 
purity at small t. Even in the presence of this depolarization, the coher- 
ent nonlinear interaction in the dispersive medium produces entan- 
glement in the outgoing polarization state of two photons. We quantify 
the degree of polarization entanglement in terms of a time-dependent 
concurrence, C(t) (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Information). The 
obtained value C(0) = 0.09 + 0.03 indicates deterministic entangle- 
ment of previously independent photons on passage through the 
quantum nonlinear medium. The measured value is in reasonable 
agreement with the theoretical prediction, Cy,(0) = 0.13, calculated 
for a conditional phase $(0) = 1/4, purity P(0) = 0.73 and 50% ot 
linear transmission. 

In our experiment, the transmission and achievable nonlinear phase 
are limited by the laser linewidth, the atomic motion and the available 
control-field intensity. These technical limitations can be circumvented 
by using stronger control lasers with improved frequency stability and 
colder atomic clouds trapped in both the ground state and the Rydberg 
state. Although in our present system the nonlinear phase would not be 
uniformly acquired by a bandwidth-limited two-photon pulse, a high- 
fidelity two-photon phase gate may be achievable using, for example, a 
counter-propagating geometry and greater optical depths”. 

The realization of coherent, dispersive photon—photon interactions 
opens several new research directions. These include the exploration of a 
novel quantum matter composed from strongly interacting, massive 
photons’. Measurements of higher-order correlation functions may give 
direct experimental access to quantum solitons composed ofa few inter- 
acting bosons”, or to the detection of crystalline states ofa photonic gas’. 
By colliding two counter-propagating photons, it may be possible to 
imprint a spatially homogeneous phase shift of m on the photon pair, 
corresponding to a deterministic quantum gate’* for scalable optical 
quantum computation’*. Finally, by accessing other Rydberg states 
via, for example, microwave transitions, it may become possible to con- 
trol the state of multiphoton pulses with just one quantum of light, 
thereby realizing a single-photon transistor®”’ for applications in quan- 
tum networks, and the creation of multiphoton entangled states. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The experimental setup is detailed in ref. 19. The average resonant optical 
depth along the atomic cloud is 22, and the peak atomic density is 10'*cm™*. 
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Probe pulses at an average photon rate of 1.6 1s ' are sent into the cell during 
the 5.5-t1s dark-time periods of a modulated optical trap. For the quantum state 
tomography, we measure the photon coincidence rates in six polarization bases, 
{q, h} = {n/4, 1/4}, {0, O}, {70/8, 1/8}, {0, 1/16}, {n/8, 2/16} and {1/8, 0}, where q and 
hare the angles of the quarter- and half-wave plates. The duration of the coincidence 
time bins, varying between 20 and 80 ns, is chosen to capture the temporal dynamics 
of the correlation functions with reasonable signal-to-noise ratio. For each (t;, ty) 
time bin, we numerically optimize a Hermitian, positive-semidefinite two-photon 
density matrix, p(t), 2), and one-photon density matrix, p(t). To extract the 
nonlinear phase from p(t;, t2), we rescale for the linear dispersion and loss effects 
by defining the interaction matrix p;;(t,f) = p;j(t1st2)/[p\ (4) @p™ (b)| ‘s in 
the circular-polarization basis. The interaction matrix generalizes the standard gy t 
definition to account for nonlinear phases and decoherence, and all its elements 
are equal to 1 in the absence of nonlinearity. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


The experimental setup is detailed in ref. 19, with the following modifications. The 
dipole trap is periodically switched off with a 5.5-p1s half-period, and the measure- 
ments are performed during the dark time to avoid inhomogeneous broadening. 
Photons detected in the first 1.5 1s after the dipole trap is turned off are not 
included in the analysis, to guarantee steady-state EIT. For each experimental 
cycle, data are accumulated over 400 periods of the dipole-trap modulation. The 
trapped atomic cloud has a longitudinal root mean squared length of o,, = 36 um 
and a peak atomic density of py = 10'*cm *. The average resonant optical depth 
is 22, with less than 20% variation over the measurement time. The probe and 
control beams are counter-propagating to reduce the residual Doppler broadening 
to 50 X 2m kHz. Linearly polarized probe laser light enters the medium at an 
average photon rate of 1.6 ps '. Quarter- and half-wave plates at angles q and 
h, respectively, followed by a polarizing beam splitter, project the outgoing probe 
light onto a chosen polarization basis (Fig. 1a). Four single-photon counting 
modules measure the pair correlation events at times t; and t. Normalized sec- 
ond-order correlation functions, as are calculated using the photon coincidence 
counts between the different detectors and the average count rates. The time bins 
(80 ns for fon (t),t2) and 20 or 40 ns for rae (t)) were chosen to capture the temporal 
dynamics of the correlation functions with reasonable signal-to-noise ratio. 

In the quantum state tomography, we numerically optimize a Hermitian, positive- 
semidefinite two-photon density matrix 


Pott Pres P+4,-- 
PS.4+ Ps Ps,—— 0 
p= 
Puagee Pa=s Poa-=. 9 
0 0 0 PAA 
in the two-qubit basis {|o;' 07 ).|S).|a; ay ),|A)}, where |S) =(|o' oy )+ 


|oy of ))/V2 and |A) =(|o;* oy ) —|o7 of ))/V2. Because the two photons 
have the same frequency and spatial mode, there is no coherence between the 
3 X 3 symmetric and 1 X 1 antisymmetric subspaces”*. We measure in six required 
polarization bases, chosen as {q, h} = {1/4, 17/4}, {0, O}, {10/8, 12/8}, {0, 1/16}, {70/8, 77/16} 
and {r/8, 0}, to set the ten degrees of freedom in p(t), t2). The optimization follows 
the maximum-likelihood estimate’, where all coincidence measurements are con- 
sidered. The one-photon density matrix, pt), is reconstructed using the same 
technique. To extract the nonlinear phase from p(t, tz), we rescale for the linear 


dispersion and loss effects by defining the interaction matrix p; ;(t1,f2) = pij(t.t2) / 
[e (t) @p\ (ta) ;; in the basis {lof of), a, a, )}. The 
interaction matrix generalizes the standard definition of g” to account for non- 
linear phases and decoherence, and all its elements are equal to 1 in the absence of 
nonlinearity. In Supplementary Fig. 3, we compare the measured photon-photon 
correlation functions with those calculated from p (see also Supplementary Fig. 4). 
The colour maps in Fig. 2 presenting values derived from p(t, t2) have been 
smoothed using an unweighted, nearest-neighbour, rectangular sliding average. 
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Microscopic observation of magnon bound states and 


their dynamics 


Takeshi Fukuhara!, Peter Schaufs', Manuel Endres', Sebastian Hild', Marc Cheneau!?, 


The existence of bound states of elementary spin waves (magnons) 
in one-dimensional quantum magnets was predicted almost 80 years 
ago’. Identifying signatures of magnon bound states has so far remained 
the subject of intense theoretical research”°, and their detection has 
proved challenging for experiments. Ultracold atoms offer an ideal 
setting in which to find such bound states by tracking the spin dyna- 
mics with single-spin and single-site resolution®’ following a local 
excitation®. Here we use in situ correlation measurements to observe 
two-magnon bound states directly in a one-dimensional Heisenberg 
spin chain comprising ultracold bosonic atoms in an optical lattice. 
We observe the quantum dynamics of free and bound magnon states 
through time-resolved measurements of two spin impurities. The 
increased effective mass of the compound magnon state results in 
slower spin dynamics as compared to single-magnon excitations. We 
also determine the decay time of bound magnons, which is probably 
limited by scattering on thermal fluctuations in the system. Our 
results provide a new way of studying fundamental properties of 
quantum magnets and, more generally, properties of interacting 
impurities in quantum many-body systems. 

The study of non-equilibrium processes in quantum spin models can 
provide fundamental insight into elementary aspects of magnetism. 
Magnons are the basic quasiparticle excitations around the ground state 
of ferromagnets and govern their low-temperature physics”"®. Owing to 
the ferromagnetic interaction, two spin excitations can remain bound 
together, forming a so-called two-magnon bound state’”"". In one and 
two dimensions, bound states exist for all centre-of-mass momenta, 
which prohibits the description of low-energy properties in terms of 
free magnon states’. In the classical limit, magnon bound states can 
be regarded as the basic building blocks of magnetic solitons'*’’. The 
study of non-equilibrium dynamics in quantum spin chains is also 
important for a variety of applications. The evolution of two localized 
spin excitations realizes an interacting quantum walk’*’* in the spin 
domain, which can be a versatile tool for the study of complex many- 
body systems’®. It is also of importance in the context of quantum 
information’’, where transport properties in a one-dimensional chain 
of qubits can be strongly influenced by magnon bound states’®. 

The spin-1/2 Heisenberg model is one of the foundational models of 
interacting quantum spins. The corresponding Hamiltonian was solved 
analytically in one dimension in the early 1930s by Bethe, who used a 
systematic Ansatz for the form of the eigenvectors’. Later, the Bethe 
Ansatz proved to be far more general and allowed the solving of many 
more one-dimensional problems, such as the Lieb-Liniger model or 
the fermionic Hubbard model’’. Recent powerful extensions of this 
approach include the investigation of the dynamics of one-dimensional 
quantum many-body systems. One of the first results of Bethe’s ana- 
lysis was the prediction of magnon bound states. Experimentally, spec- 
troscopic studies of solid-state materials provided the first evidence for 
the existence of such states” *’. For ultracold atoms in optical lattices, 
high-energy bound states have been observed in the form of repulsively 
bound atom pairs****. Optical lattice systems can also be used to realize 
the Heisenberg model with (in principle) tunable anisotropy~”®, where 
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bound states occur as low-energy excitations of the many-body system. 
Recent technological advances even allow for the in situ control and 
detection of atomic spins in these experiments®””’. 

In our system, we make use of a one-dimensional chain of bosonic 
atoms in an optical lattice. Starting from an initial Mott insulating state 
and a fully magnetized chain, we flip two neighbouring spins in the centre 
of the chain (see Fig. 1 and ref. 28). Making use of our detection technique, 
which has single-site and single-spin resolution’, we are able to observe 
individual magnons and their bound states directly and to identify 
them by correlation measurements after letting the system evolve. 

The system is described by the one-dimensional two-species single- 
band Bose-Hubbard Hamiltonian at unity filling. In the strong coup- 
ling limit, where the on-site interaction energy is much larger than the 
tunnelling matrix element, this Hamiltonian can be mapped onto the 
ferromagnetic spin-1/2 Heisenberg chain (also known as the XXZ 
spin-1/2 chain)”>”*: 


H=— SF (S* $5. +8; Si) +4578, (1) 


where J., is the superexchange coupling and 4 is the anisotropy 
between the transverse and longitudinal spin couplings. The pseudo- 
spin operators are defined in terms of creation roe and annihilation ag 
eee for a boson on site i with spin o=T, |: SF = =a, iv 
S- = = ay jati and v= (a; —1,;) /2, where the number operators 
Agi count the bosons of the respective spin states on each lattice site. 
The transverse coupling (the first term of equation (1)) corresponds to 
the spin exchange between two neighbouring sites and results in the 
propagation of spin excitations, or magnons*”’. The longitudinal 
coupling describes a nearest-neighbour interaction between the spins, 
which favours ferromagnetic order for J.,4 > 0. This term is the origin 
of the magnon bound states: two flipped spins can lower their energy 
when located on neighbouring sites. For our scattering parameters, 
the Heisenberg interactions are almost isotropic; that is, 4 ~ 1 (see 
Methods). We note that the Heisenberg model above can be mapped 
onto a spinless Fermi system with nearest-neighbour attractive inter- 
actions via the Jordan—Wigner transformation. In the non-interacting 
case (A = 0), magnons therefore behave as free fermions. 

Starting from a general wavefunction for the case of two flipped 
spins of the form 


IP)= So alisli,f) (2) 
1l<i<j<N 
with |i,/) =S> s- |... TTT...) and N denoting the length of the chain, 


we use the Bethe Ansatz to obtain the eigenvalues and eigenvectors of 
the system (see Extended Data Fig. 1). The bound states can be iden- 
tified from the corresponding energy spectrum through their separa- 
tion from the scattering states, and the spatial ae al of each bound 
state is revealed in the spin-spin correlations > ;|a(i,itd)|* as a 
function of the distance d between the two spins (see Extended Data 
Fig. 1). This analysis reveals that our initial state |....7 || 71...) has a 
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a Initial state 


34444644 


b Bound magnon hopping 


c Free magnon propagation 


Figure 1 | Schematic representation of magnon propagation. a-c, Initially 
prepared state of ‘up’ spins (blue) with the two flipped ‘down’ spins shown in 
red (a), and its decomposition into bound magnons (b) and free magnons 

(c) propagating through the lattice. d, Numerical results obtained from exact 


large overlap (~50%) with two-magnon bound states, the rest being 
shared among free magnon scattering states. We therefore expect both 
bound and free magnon dynamics to appear in the subsequent dyna- 
mical evolution after flipping two neighbouring spins (see Fig. 1). 
The experiment started with the preparation of a two-dimensional 
degenerate gas of °’Rb atoms in the |{) state in a single antinode of a 
vertical optical lattice (lattice spacing aj, = 532 nm). The spin degree 
of freedom was encoded in two hyperfine states with |?) =|F= 1, 
Mp = —1) and ||) =|2, —2). By ramping up one horizontal lattice, the 
gas was then split into approximately ten decoupled one-dimensional 
tubes of comparable length. The splitting was carried out in 120 ms 
with a final lattice depth of 30E,, where E, =h? i (8ma;,,) denotes the 
recoil energy and m is the atomic mass. Simultaneously, the lattice 
along the tubes was increased to V= 20E,, driving the system into 
the Mott insulating phase. In the next step, we applied a microwave- 
driven spin flip to the state | |) of two neighbouring atoms at the centre 
of each chain. For this spin flip, we used a line-shaped laser beam 
generated with a spatial light modulator that selectively shifted the 
addressed sites in resonance with the microwave radiation’’. The 
addressing light was chosen at a wavelength and polarization such that 
the |{) states were unaffected while the ||) states were lowered in 
energy, and thus pinned at their positions. We then ramped down 
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diagonalization, showing the probability of finding a flipped spin at a given 
lattice site following the initial state preparation. Two different wavefronts 
corresponding to bound and free magnons can be identified (insets). Note that 
the maximum probability was clipped in the graph for clarity. 


the lattice along the tubes to V= 10E, in 50ms and subsequently 
switched off the addressing beam within 1 ms. This marked the starting 
point of the dynamics. At this final lattice depth, the dynamics is 
sufficiently fast (J.,/h = 2m X 8.6 Hz) compared to the typical heating 
time of several hundred milliseconds. After a variable evolution time, 
we rapidly ramped up all lattices to approximately 80E, to freeze out 
the dynamics. For state-selective detection, we applied a microwave 
sweep to invert the spin population, followed by a resonant laser pulse 
on the closed cycling transition to remove the |2, —2) majority com- 
ponent. We finally detected the atoms originally in the ||) state (now 
mapped to the remaining |1, — 1) state) with single-site resolution’. 
We analysed the extracted atom positions in terms of a joint prob- 
ability P;,; of simultaneously detecting atoms on lattice sites i and j 
along the tubes. Only data sets with exactly two atoms per tube were 
included. Approximately 50% of the data are discarded through this 
process, mainly because of the finite spin flip fidelity. We exclude i = j 
from the analysis because the parity projection prevents the detection 
of two atoms on the same site’. In Fig. 2a, we show the resulting 
probability distributions. The bound-state population is directly re- 
flected in the strong signal along the diagonals j = i + 1. The spread 
along this direction increases with evolution time, which is a signature 
of the correlated motion of the spin pair forming the bound state. To 
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Figure 2 | Spatial correlations after dynamical evolution. a, Measured joint 
probability distributions P;,; of the position of the two spins for different 
evolution times, as indicated. The bound magnon signal and its spreading is 
visible on the diagonals j = i + 1 (arrow). In each image, the colour scale is 
normalized to the measured peak value. b, Corresponding correlation functions 
Cj = Pi; — P;P; of the measured data. The subtraction of uncorrelated 
detection events caused by finite-temperature effects and finite preparation 


fidelity gives better access to the correlation signal of the zero-temperature two- 
magnon evolution. For example, anti-bunching for the free magnons becomes 
visible, which is reflected in the outward propagating signal along the 
orthogonal diagonal. c, Numerical results for the correlations using exact 
diagonalization. Colour scales are normalized analogously to a. Note that the 
symmetry around the j = i diagonal in all plots is caused by the 
indistinguishability of the two spins. 
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subtract uncorrelated detection events caused by finite-temperature 
effects and finite preparation fidelity (see Methods), we calculate the 
correlation function C;; = P;,; — P;P; where P;= ss Pi; is the prob- 
ability of finding one atom on site i (see Fig. 2b). Next to the strong 
signal of bound magnons, a second feature is visible along the ortho- 
gonal diagonal. It corresponds to those free magnon states with which 
the prepared initial state has a finite overlap (see Extended Data 
Fig. 1). As we show below, the free magnon wavefront spreads at 
the predicted maximal free magnon velocity, J.,djq//: the spins 
are at maximum separation. This anti-bunching behaviour can be 
understood intuitively from the above-mentioned mapping of the 
Heisenberg model to a fermionic Hamiltonian. Numerical results 
based on exact diagonalization of the Heisenberg chain (assuming 
zero temperature), shown in Fig. 2c, are in remarkable agreement 
with the experimental data. The bound magnon wavefront is also 
found to spread at the predicted maximal velocity, Jexda:/(2hA), 
owing to a singularity in the probability density of propagation velo- 
cities (see Methods and ref. 8). 

To investigate the dynamics of the magnon bound states in more detail, 
we concentrate on the diagonals j = i+ 1 in Fig. 2 and analyse the evolu- 
tion of the normalized distribution PI 1 =Pii4) / a Pij+1 (Fig. 3a); 
that is, we use only data where two atoms on adjacent sites have been 
detected. We expect the magnon bound states to spread as compound 
objects almost freely pees the lattice. We therefore extract the width 
w of the distributions pr by fitting the data with Bessel functions of 
the first kind [.7;(w)]|? (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 2). To 
measure the propagation velocity of the free magnon excitations, we 
analyse the correlations Cy= 5°;Cjj;a as functions of distance, 
shown in Fig. 3b. Here, the correlation signal at d= 1 is due to the 
magnon bound states, while the second positive correlation signal, at 
a distance increasing with evolution time, is the free magnon contri- 
bution. We determine the position of the free magnons via Gaussian 
fits and define the wavefront as the centre plus one 1/e-width to take 
the dispersion into account (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Figure 3c shows the measured wavefront positions of both the free 
and the bound magnon states versus time. A linear fit yields velocity 
v¢ = 60(3) sitess | for the free magnons and v= 26(73*°) sitess | 
for the bound magnons, where the first uncertainty in v, is due to the fit 
and the second takes into account a systematic underestimation of the 
bound-state velocity (see Methods). The ratio of the two velocities is 
v¢/Vp =2.3(495), consistent with the predicted value v/v, = 24 = 2 
for the isotropic case’. 

Above we analysed the data in the context of the isotropic 
Heisenberg chain and found good agreement with theoretical predic- 
tions. However, the experiment was not carried out at zero temper- 
ature, resulting in a finite density of particle or hole excitations 
(approximately 10%) in the atomic chain. We expect coupling of these 
thermal excitations to the magnon bound states to lead to a finite 
lifetime. To extract this lifetime, we plot the probability of finding 
two atoms on adjacent sites (}°; Pii+1) versus time in Fig. 4. For 
comparison, we show the zero-temperature prediction of the Heisen- 
berg chain for the isotropic experimental case and for the case 4 = 0, 
for which no bound states exist. Here, we take into account the finite 
preparation fidelity (87(1)%) for flipping the spin of two atoms at 
adjacent sites (see Methods). For long evolution times (Fig. 4 inset), 
the probability approaches zero for the non-interacting case (4 = 0), 
whereas it reaches a finite value of 38% in the isotropic model. This 
value is smaller than the overlap between our initial state and the 
magnon bound states because of the finite extension of the bound 
states beyond neighbouring sites (see Extended Data Fig. 1). We find 
the experimental data to lie in between the two scenarios (see Fig. 4). 
We fit the data with a heuristic model, which assumes the numerical 
prediction of the isotropic Heisenberg chain multiplied by an expo- 
nential decay. The extracted decay time of the bound magnon state is 
Tt = 210(20) ms, where the uncertainty includes both the fitting error 
and the uncertainty in the numerical prediction. We believe this decay 
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Figure 3 | Spreading wavefront velocity = bound and free magnons. 

a, Bound-state probability distributions pit for different evolution times. The 
green bars show the experimental data. We extract the widths via Bessel 
function fits to the data (solid green lines). b, Propagation of the free magnons. 
The extracted correlation functions Cy versus distance d are plotted for the 
same evolution times as used in a (blue circles). The signal at d = 1 is due to the 
bound states and the outward-moving peak stems from free magnons. The 
position and width of this peak are captured by Gaussian fits (dark blue lines). 
c, Comparing the propagation velocities. Linear regression of the extracted 
widths for the bound states (green) yields a velocity of 26(*3*°) sitess 
compared to 60(3) sites s | for the wavefront of the free magnons (blue). Error 
bars, s.e.m. 


time to be determined by both thermal density fluctuations that are 
already present initially and technical heating during the evolution 
dynamics. It remains an interesting challenge for future theory to 
explain the lifetime due to the interaction of bound magnons with 
density fluctuations on the spin chain. 
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Figure 4 | Stability of the bound state. Probability of finding two spins at 
neighbouring sites as a function of the evolution time. Main figure, green circles 
are the experimental data and statistical error bars are smaller than the circles. 
We show numerical calculations (exact diagonalization) for the isotropic 4 = 1 
case (green shaded area) and for 4 = 0 (blue shaded area), taking into account 
the preparation fidelity of 87% and the resulting uncertainty. The darker green 
line is a fit based on the isotropic numerical result multiplied by an exponential 
decay. Inset, numerical prediction for longer evolution times and without 
correcting for the preparation fidelity. The nearest-neighbour probability 
approaches zero in the 4 = 0 case (blue line) whereas it converges to a finite 
value of 38% for A = 1 (green line). 


We have deterministically created a local excitation in a Heisenberg 
spin chain. We tracked the resulting dynamics microscopically and 
directly observed the spin correlations characteristic of magnon bound 
states and their evolution with time. This is, to our knowledge, the first 
realization of an interacting quantum walk in a magnetic spin chain. 
Future studies might address the question of the stability of magnon 
bound states in an environment containing thermal as well as stronger 
quantum fluctuations, or even the binding of two impurities in a super- 
fluid environment, where a ‘bipolaron’ is expected to form. Other 
interesting extensions would be the study of universal Efimov physics 
using three magnons”. The reported results also pave the way towards 
the deterministic microscopic engineering of complex magnetic many- 
body states and the study of magnetic correlations in non-equilibrium 
situations. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The general experimental procedure closely followed that of ref. 28. Additionally, 
for the long-evolution-time (120 ms) experiments, we used a vertically propagat- 
ing, blue-detuned (~667 nm) beam to reduce the harmonic confinement in the 
horizontal plane. This enabled us to create larger Mott insulating plateaux with 
unity filling and thereby avoid reflections of the magnons from the boundaries of 
the atomic spin chains. We calculated the dynamics of the effective Heisenberg 
chain by directly diagonalizing the Hamiltonian. Because the number of magnons, 
or the total magnetization, is conserved, we considered only the Hilbert space 
containing two magnons. The numerical calculation was done for a superexchange 
coupling of J.x// = 2m X 8.6 Hz, which has been estimated from J.x = 4J’/U. Here, 
the tunnelling matrix element J was obtained from the observation of the quantum 
walk ofa single free atom, as shown in ref. 27. The on-site interaction energy Uwas 
obtained from an ab initio band-structure calculation using lattice depths, which 
were calibrated from amplitude modulation spectroscopy. More details, as well as 
the fits to extract the wavefront velocity, preparation fidelity, parameters of the 
Heisenberg model and probability density of propagation velocities, can be found 
in Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental procedure. The general experimental procedure closely followed 
that in ref. 28. Additionally, for the long-evolution-time (120 ms) experiments 
presented here, we used a vertically propagating, blue-detuned (~667 nm) beam 
to reduce the harmonic confinement in the horizontal plane. This enabled us to 
create larger Mott insulating plateaux with unity filling and thereby avoid reflec- 
tions of the magnons from the boundaries of the atomic spin chains. The typical 
length of the chains was 20 sites with the deconfinement and 13 without. We 
generated this deconfinement beam by a broadband superluminescent diode to 
avoid possible interference of the beam with reflections from the vacuum window. 
The beam was successively amplified by two tapered amplifiers. 

Extraction of the wavefront velocity from the fits. The validity of our method to 
extract the wavefront velocities was checked by analysing the results obtained from 
simulated data. To extract the velocity of the bound magnons, we used fits with 
Bessel functions. The Bessel function is not the exact distribution to describe the 
evolution of the bound magnons that we prepare, but, as we show below, it is 
suitable to capture the position of the wavefront in the distributions (see Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). The positions extracted from the simulated data for different times 
are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2b. In the long-time average, the resulting velocity 
agrees with the theoretical prediction (Jex@jat/2h) for the bound magnons with 
A=1. For shorter, experimentally accessible times, the fits can underestimate 
the velocity by up to 20%. This is the reason for the systematic error in y%, given 
in the main text. 

The free magnon velocity is extracted from the time evolution of the position 
and width of the outward moving peak in the correlation functions Cy by using 
Gaussian fits: Aexp[—(d — c)*/s’]. To focus on the propagating peak, we exclude 
from the fit both the points at d = 1, which show the strong positive signal of the 
bound state, and the points with negative values. In Extended Data Fig. 3, the peak 
position c and the wavefront position c + s are plotted. The wavefront velocity 
yields twice the velocity of a single free magnon because two free magnons prop- 
agate separately in opposite directions. The deviation of the extracted velocity 
from the maximal velocity J..4),:// of the single free magnon is found to be only 
3%. 

Preparation fidelity. The preparation fidelity for flipping the spin of two atoms 
on neighbouring sites is estimated to be 87%. This value is limited by two factors. 
First, the spin-flipping process might have addressed two spins initially separated 
by a larger distance. Second, the flipping process might have succeeded for one 
atom only, while the second atom observed is one from the majority component 
that was not removed during the push-out process because of its finite efficiency 
(98-99%). These two effects have different contributions to the probability of 
finding two atoms on neighbouring sites after the evolution time. In the first case, 
the effect can be calculated by solving the dynamics with the measured initial 
distributions (Pj; (t = 0)). For the second case, we can assume that falsely mea- 
sured atoms are uniformly distributed over the chain (they were generated after 
the dynamics). The calculated probabilities shown in Fig. 4 of the main text take 
both these effects into account. The width of the shaded region displayed in Fig. 4 is 
due to the uncertainty of the ratio between the two effects. 

Parameters of the Heisenberg model. The superexchange coupling J., and the 
anisotropy 4 are given by*?°*!**; 
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Here J, are tunnelling matrix elements for a boson with spin o = |, | and U,q’ are 
the on-site interaction energies between bosons with spins o and o’. In our case, 
the tunnelling matrix elements are spin independent (J; = J, = J), and the inter- 
action energies are almost the same (U;;~ U,; ~ U; = U). The anisotropy is 


A=0.986 for our ratios of the interaction energies (U;;:U,):U;; = 100.4: 
99.0:99.0) that follow from the respective scattering lengths**™. 

Numerical calculations using exact diagonalization. We calculated the dynamics 
of the effective Heisenberg chain by directly diagonalizing the Hamiltonian. 
Because the number of magnons, or the total magnetization, is conserved, we 
considered only the Hilbert space containing two magnons. The numerical cal- 
culation was done for a super-exchange coupling of J,.,// = 2m X 8.6 Hz, which has 
been estimated from J-x = 4J°/U. Here, the tunnelling matrix element J was 
obtained from the observation of the quantum walk ofa single free atom, as shown 
in ref. 27. The on-site interaction energy U was obtained from an ab initio band- 
structure calculation using lattice depths, which were calibrated from amplitude 
modulation spectroscopy. For the simulations, we used open boundary conditions 
and lattice sizes of 61 or 81 sites, depending on the evolution time, making sure that 
the magnons remain sufficiently far away from the edges to avoid spurious reflec- 
tions. 

Density of states and initial distribution of group velocities. Our initially pre- 
pared state | ¥;) can be decomposed into two parts: 


|i) =|) +| Ye) 


that describe the overlap with magnon bound states (|'%,)) and free magnon 
scattering states (| %;)). The bound magnon part is expanded in bound magnon 
eigenstates |1/,) with centre-of-mass wavevector k as: 


[P) oc I (| Po) Ix) (5) 


The probability density P(v) of finding our initial state in magnon bound states 
that have a group velocity v can be written as: 


Ply) cc (P| [,k5(7—v4(4)) Wad Wall) 
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The group velocity is vp(k) sin(kajat) with the bound-state disper- 


~ dk 2h 
sion = 72 (1 ~cos(kay) (refs 9, 35). The maximum group velocity is 


Vmax = JexMtat/2h. The sum in the last line runs over all wavevectors k, that yield 
a particular group velocity v,(k,) = v. The quantity |(w4| ¥%,)|” describes the prob- 
ability of finding the initial state in a magnon bound state with wavevector k and is 
plotted in Extended Data Fig. 1a. It is non-zero for the values k = +1/2 that yield 
the maximum group velocity v(k) = +Vmax- Therefore, P(v) shows a divergence 
for v= +Vmax- 1 

The quantity j. dk 5(k—v¢(k)) a cee: essentially describes the density 
of states for a particular group velocity v (ref. 8). The singularity in this density of 
states is the origin of the singularity in P(v). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Quantum state analysis through the Bethe Ansatz. | magnon bound states as a function of the spin separation d= |j — i| for 

a, Overlap of the initial state with the bound (red circles) and free (black dots) different wavevectors k. For k = m/a,, the wavefunction of the bound magnon 
magnon states calculated for N = 16 lattice sites**. For illustration, we show state corresponds to tightly bound spins on neighbouring sites, giving the 
only the states with wavevectors within the interval k © [0,7/a,]. The inset largest overlap with our initial state. 

b shows the corresponding energy spectrum. c, Spin-spin correlation of the 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Propagation of bound magnons. a, Calculated The red line is the extracted width from the Bessel function fits for different 


probability distribution pl 1 (black lines) together with the Bessel function fit evolution times. The black line corresponds to the expected maximum velocity 


(green lines) for different evolution times (40, 80 and 120 ms). The red vertical CexMtat/ 2h). 
lines show the width extracted from the fit. b, Determination of the velocity. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Propagation of free magnons. Main figure, the 
blue and red lines show the Gaussian centre c and the centre plus the width, 
c +s. Note that the centre moves more slowly than the maximum wavefront 
velocity. The black line, almost overlapping with the red line, corresponds to 
twice the expected single magnon maximum velocity (2J-xdia//). Inset, an 
example of the Gaussian fit (green line). The grey circles represent the 
calculated correlation function Cy for the evolution time of 80 ms. The blue 
shading highlights the region used for the fit. 
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Three-dimensional imaging of localized surface 
plasmon resonances of metal nanoparticles 


Olivia Nicoletti, Francisco de la Pefia!*, Rowan K. Leary!, Daniel J. Holland’, Caterina Ducati! & Paul A. Midgley' 


The remarkable optical properties of metal nanoparticles are governed 
by the excitation of localized surface plasmon resonances (LSPRs). 
The sensitivity of each LSPR mode, whose spatial distribution and 
resonant energy depend on the nanoparticle structure, composition 
and environment, has given rise to many potential photonic, optoelec- 
tronic, catalytic, photovoltaic, and gas- and bio-sensing applications’*. 
However, the precise interplay between the three-dimensional (3D) 
nanoparticle structure and the LSPRs is not always fully understood 
and a spectrally sensitive 3D imaging technique is needed to visualize 
the excitation on the nanometre scale. Here we show that 3D images 
related to LSPRs of an individual silver nanocube can be reconstructed 
through the application of electron energy-loss spectrum imaging‘, 
mapping the excitation across a range of orientations, with a novel com- 
bination of non-negative matrix factorization”*, compressed sensing”* 
and electron tomography’. Our results extend the idea of substrate- 
mediated hybridization of dipolar and quadrupolar modes predicted 
by theory, simulations, and electron and optical spectroscopy” ”, 
and provide experimental evidence of higher-energy mode hybridi- 
zation. This work represents an advance both in the understanding 
of the optical response of noble-metal nanoparticles and in the 
probing, analysis and visualization of LSPRs. 

Applications of the optical properties of metal nanoparticles, includ- 
ing waveguides, light concentrators and resonators, single-molecule 
sensors, near-field scanning optical microscopy and surface-enhanced 
Raman spectroscopy~”*”’, rely on local enhancement of the electromag- 
netic field by the plasmonic response. The spatial distribution and 
resonant energy of LSPR modes depend on the size, shape, composi- 
tion and environment of the nanoparticle*"', and so far have been 
studied predominantly by optical spectroscopy and using optically 
based microscopies*. However, to reveal the intricate relationship 
between nanoparticle structure and LSPR, electron energy-loss spec- 
troscopy (EELS) in a monochromated scanning transmission electron 
microscope (STEM) offers an unrivalled combination of spatial and 
energy resolution. The ability to provide nanometre resolution and to 
excite all LSPR modes strongly, including ‘dark’ modes in optical spec- 
troscopy, has led to a greater understanding of the plasmonic response 
of a range of nanoparticles'*’*. However, these EELS studies have 
yielded only two-dimensional maps of the intensity of the LSPRs, even 
from 3D nanostructures. We refer to these two-dimensional maps as 
EELS-LSPR maps. Here we retrieve key information pertaining to the 
often critical third dimension, by probing the nanoparticle at different 
orientations through the combination of EELS with electron tomography. 

Metal nanocubes (metallic cubes with edge lengths varying from a 
few to several hundred nanometres) have particular optical properties 
that have stimulated studies by optical spectroscopy, simulations and 
EELS'°*'®. It has been observed’* that LSPR modes of silver nanocubes 
supported on dielectric substrates hybridize'’’*"*. Such hybridized 
modes are especially sensitive to changes in the nanoparticle structure 
and environment, and supported silver nanocubes are therefore seen as 
ideal candidates for use in, for example, sensor technology”. Here we 


study a silver nanocube’’ (Methods Summary) that is approximately 
100 nm in size, has rounded corners of radii ~5 nm and has a (100) face 
in contact with a silicon nitride substrate (Fig. 1, insets). The amorphous 
silicon nitride substrate membrane, which is 30 nm thick, has a band 
gap of ~4 eV and therefore does not contribute spectral features in the 
range 1-4 eV that may mask the nanoparticle EELS-LSPRs. (Cerenkov 
radiation, and similar radiative losses, will be minimal for silicon nitride 
films of this thickness.) A tilt series of EELS spectrum images, 214nm 
X 201 nm (152 pixels x 143 pixels) in area (Methods Summary), was 
acquired using a 300-kV electron beam at 0° and then at every 15°, from 
—60° to —15° and + 15° to +60’, relative to a [100] cube axis perpen- 
dicular to the electron beam. The tilt increment was chosen as a compromise 
between obtaining sufficient sampling of the 3D object and limiting 
possible beam damage effects, build-up of carbonaceous contamination 
or both. Although we have acquired spectrum images across a +60° tilt 
range, only the spectrum images on one side of 0° need to be considered 
in the analysis, because the C,, (4mm) symmetry of the cube-substrate 
system ensures that those on the other side of 0° are related by mirror 
symmetry. By using only the first half of the recorded tilt series, effects of 
damage or contamination on the analysis are minimized. In Fig. la, we 
show representative EELS spectra from the silver nanocube, recorded 
at tilts of 0° (top) and —60° (bottom). 

EELS-LSPR maps are determined conventionally by integrating the 
signal in the energy-loss range of interest'*”” or by fitting peaks (norm- 
ally Gaussians or Lorentzians) within a spectral range’* and plotting 
the area under the peak. However, in most cases the EELS spectrum in 
the low-loss range consists of a superposition of partly overlapping 
peaks, whose width and asymmetry increases with retardation’’, and 
so an approach that better separates the spectral components is needed. 
If the EELS-LSPR signal can be described as a linear combination of 
spectral components (Methods), blind source separation methods can 
offer a better means of obtaining EELS-LSPR maps*!”’. 

For our data, which has a significant noise level, we found that non- 
negative matrix factorization®® (NMF) provided more distinct EELS- 
LSPR maps than did conventional methods (Methods). NMF performs 
an approximate factorization of a positive matrix, the experimental 
data set, into two positive matrices: in our case spectral components 
and spatial distribution maps. We determined that a factorization 
using eight components was sufficient to model accurately the com- 
plete data set in the 1-4eV energy range of interest. In our case, five 
components are related to surface plasmon excitations (Fig. 1b, 
coloured areas labelled «, B, y, 5 and £), one is related to bulk excitation 
at 3.8 eV (black area) and two (grey line) are related to a combination of 
the zero-loss peak (ZLP) tail, low-energy LSPRs and the effects of 
contamination’. For completeness, we include energy-filtered maps 
in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

An example of the NMF spectral components, weighted according 
to the value for a single pixel from the spatial distribution maps, is 
shown in Fig. 1b (coloured areas o-€). Further details of the spectral 
analysis are given in Methods. Each surface plasmon component 
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Figure 1 | Selected-area spectra of a silver nanocube and NMF model. 

a, Selected-area spectra (unprocessed) corresponding to the areas highlighted 
in the insets, acquired at 0° tilt (top) and at —60° tilt (bottom). The selected- 
area squares, and square prisms, in the schematics, highlight 

25.4nm X 25.4nm (18 X 18 pixels) areas from which individual spectra have 
been extracted and summed. Insets, high-angle annular dark-field STEM 
images of a silver nanocube resting on a 30-nm-thick silicon nitride membrane 
at 0° tilt (top) and at —60° tilt (bottom). a.u., arbitrary units. b, NMF spectral 
components weighted according to the value for a single pixel from the spatial 
distributions maps, at the position indicated by the large blue marker in the 
inset. The unprocessed spectrum (blue dots) is shown together with the five 
spectral components, labelled «, B, y, 6 and ¢, related to the LSPRs (areas in 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red), the one spectral component related to the 
silver volume plasmon at 3.8 eV (black area) and a combination of spectral 
components related to the ZLP tail, low-energy dipole loss and effects of 
contamination (grey line). The sum of the eight spectral components is also 
shown (black line). Scale bars, 50 nm. 


(Fig. 2a) is dominated by a single peak with weak subsidiary features 
likely to originate in residual mixing of the components, lower-energy 
LSPRs and spectrometer imperfections. The corresponding normalized 
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spatial distributions (the EELS-LSPR maps) thus obtained are shown 
in Fig. 2b. 

In principle, an infinite number of LSPR modes exist for a cube 
(consistent with the underlying point group symmetry~’*) but their 
energy and/or spatial degeneracy, natural linewidth and intensity, and 
the limited signal-to-noise ratio, restrict the number of peaks that can be 
observed in an experimental spectrum. Indeed, most far-field optical 
spectroscopy studies of nanocubes supported on substrates’”'® observe 
only two major peaks, the ‘proximal’ and ‘distal’ modes, so called’® 
because simulations have shown’?”’*"* that the induced field is concen- 
trated at the cube corners adjacent to, and far from, the substrate, 
respectively. In Fig. 2b, we observe that, at 0° tilt, components o, B 
and y are localized at the four corners of the cube projection. Tilting 
reveals that « is especially intense at the bottom corners (near the sub- 
strate) and that the same is true of f§ and y at the top corners; this is direct 
experimental visualization of a substrate-induced top-bottom splitting 
of modes. In addition, the tilt series suggests that 6 and ¢ are strong at the 
edges and faces, respectively, in agreement with simulations’*. We note 
also that additional weak excitation is apparent at the bottom edges in 
the B tilt series and at the bottom face in the y series. Although the tilt 
series is instructive, a more powerful way to represent the data would be 
valuable as a means of better interpreting the intensity distribution of 
the EELS-LSPR maps. 

The electron energy-loss probability due to plasmon resonances for 
a fast electron travelling with constant velocity v along a straight-line 
trajectory r = (Ro, Z), where Ro=(Xp, Yo) defines the impact parameter 
of the trajectory and z is the direction of travel, can be written as” 


T R 
EELS (Ro,@) = aa 


oO 

| dz Re| e2/\"lye Bar, o)| (1) 
= 

where Ejna(r, /) represents the induced electric field vector acting back 
on the electron and ha is the energy loss (f, Planck’s constant divided 
by 27; «, angular frequency). Directly reconstructing a (vector) electric 
field from multiple tilt series of EELS-LSPR maps may be theoretically 
possible”, but it is experimentally challenging. We note that because 
the induced field depends on the trajectory, for a more conventional 
vector tomography approach to be used, the excitation and probing 
processes should be uncoupled, as is the case in electron energy-gain 
spectroscopy». Here, for this proof-of-principle experiment, we instead 
use a single tilt series but exploit the C,, (4mm) symmetry of the cube- 
substrate system, and the energy degeneracy of symmetry-equivalent 
modes, to compensate approximately for the effects of the trajectory 
dependency of the induced electric field vector in equation (1). As 
explained further in the Methods section, for singly degenerate modes 
this compensation is absent, resulting in tomographic reconstructions 
with negative intensity (see mode C; in Extended Data Fig. 3). In 
addition, for localized, low-energy modes of isolated, optically isotropic 
nanoparticles, such as in this case, we can make the approximation that 
the Charge distribution of the electron beam takes the form ofa ‘charged 
wire”’®, and that the change in the phase term, e Toa ly in equation (1) 
across the spatial extent of the mode is small enough that its effect on 
the reconstruction is minimal (Extended Data Fig. 3). Furthermore, it 
has been shown recently” that, in the quasistatic limit, the LSPR loss 
probability, 7S’(Ro,«), can be written as a linear combination of 
eigenspectra, each corresponding to a mode i, composed of a spectral 
weighting factor Im(—g,(@)) and spatially varying basis functions 
|;(Ro.q) |" (Methods): 


T** (Ro,@) =C Y, Im(—gi(o))|;(Ro.4) |" (2) 


Here ¢;(Ro,q) is the Fourier transform of the induced potential assoc- 
iated with mode i, C is a constant, q = w/|v| and g;(q) is the response 
function. 

Assuming that a modal decomposition of the EELS-LSPR signal is 
possible in the retarded case, as is true for spheres”*, using NMF we 
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Figure 2 | EELS maps of LSPR components of a silver nanocube. a, LSPR 
spectral components (4, 8, y, 6 and €) resulting from applying NMF to the 
spectrum images at different tilt angles, in order of increasing energy loss. 


undertake an analogous decomposition of the EELS spectra to derive 
‘spectral components’ and ‘spatial distribution’ EELS-LSPR maps. 
Each EELS-LSPR map may then be regarded as if it were a projection 
of a scalar quantity, and it is possible for a conventional tomographic 
reconstruction approach to be taken. Within these approximations, 
this scalar quantity may be related to the magnitude of the potential as 
seen by the electron that induces it. Using simulated EELS spectra, we 
have verified that these approximations hold remarkably well for our 
cube system (Methods). 

For a 3D visualization of the LSPR modes, we used a compressed 
sensing’* tomographic algorithm that can produce high-fidelity electron 
tomography reconstructions even with relatively few measurements’. 
Compressed sensing theory asserts that when a signal, or its representa- 
tion in some transform domain, is sparse, or is well approximated as 
being sparse, relatively few incoherent measurements are needed to 
effect its recovery. Here we used the EELS-LSPR maps (Fig. 2b) as the 
input to the compressed sensing electron tomography algorithm, and 
enforcement of sparsity of the reconstructed 3D LSPR intensity in a 
wavelet domain during the reconstruction process. The C4, (4mm) sym- 
metry of the cube-substrate system was imposed during the reconstruc- 
tion process. For the reconstructions (Fig. 3), we estimate the spatial 
resolution to be ~ 15 nm in each dimension. A data set with more images 
may provide improved resolution, but this will ultimately be limited by 
the delocalized nature of the surface plasmon excitation. Further details 
of the reconstruction process can be found in Methods. Supplementary 
Videos 1 and 2 show a 3D visualization of the LSPRs. 

Figure 3 shows 3D reconstructions of the EELS-LSPR maps of Fig. 2b. 
In agreement with our discussion of the two-dimensional EELS-LSPR 
maps, the « component can be described as a bottom-corner LSPR, Basa 
mixture of top-corner and bottom-edge LSPRs, ‘y as a mixture of top- 
corner and bottom-face LSPRs, 5 as top- and side-edge LSPRs and € as 
top- and side-face LSPRs. It is worth noting the complementarity of the 
features: the bottom-edge and -face LSPRs found in B and y are the 
‘missing’ resonances in 6 and ¢, respectively, damped and redshifted by 
~0.7 eV. It is also notable that the spatial distribution of the side edges in 
5 seems to be shifted slightly away from the midpoint of the cube edge 
towards the substrate. 
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b, Normalized EELS maps corresponding to the five NMF components shown 
on the left. In the tilted images, the substrate is closer to the observer in the top 
half of the image. See Methods for details of the normalization process. 


To verify the validity of the NMF analysis, and assist in the inter- 
pretation of the 3D EELS-LSPR visualization, we simulated EELS 
spectra for the cube-substrate system using discrete dipole approxi- 
mation (DDA) code” (Methods). Spectra (Fig. 4) were simulated as a 
function of electron probe position with trajectories 5 nm away from, 
and parallel to, the top and side faces of a 100-nm silver cube with 
rounded corners. Figure 4a shows the results for a cube in vacuo and 
Fig. 4b show those for a cube on a 30-nm-thick silicon nitride sub- 
strate. Our simulations are consistent with EELS spectra calculated 
previously’’. For the cube in Fig. 4a, the series of spectra shows four 
main peaks labelled C;, C2+3, E and F. Of these, C, is a first-order 
dipole corner LSPR**** with an energy-loss peak redshifted and broa- 
dened as a result of retardation effects'’”°. The intensity distribution of 
Cy+3 is consistent with corner LSPRs composed of a mix of (near- 
degenerate) dipole, quadrupole and octupole modes'"”’, and those of E 
and F with edge and face LSPRs, respectively (Fig. 4c). In Fig. 4b, we see 
that the introduction of a substrate breaks the top-bottom symmetry 
of the resonances. The corner dipole C, is redshifted (~0.3 eV) by the 
addition of the substrate, as expected. The C,43 LSPR splits into two 
distal (labelled with a superscript ‘d’) components (C¢ and C$) and two 
proximal (labelled with a superscript ‘p’) components (C} and C3). 
These four components arise from the substrate-mediated hybridiza- 
tion of the (near-degenerate) dipole, quadrupole and octupole modes*** 
giving rise to bonding (proximal) and anti-bonding (distal) modes. In a 
similar fashion, the E LSPR splits into distal and proximal components 
(E? and EP). The excitations of the face components on the top and 
bottom of the cube are too weak to be seen in the simulations for the 
trajectories used. The strong excitation at the side edges and faces becomes 
slightly asymmetric with respect to the cube centre, with the peak 
excitation nearer the substrate, as seen in the experiment. The energies 
of the peaks present in Fig. 4a, b are reported in Extended Data Table 1. 

The simulations allow the features seen in the reconstructed LSPRs 
in Fig. 3 to be identified unambiguously. Starting at high energies, the ¢ 
component can be identified as the distal-face component, F*; 5 can be 
identified as the distal-edge component, E‘; and the bottom edges of B 
can be identified as EP. The bottom face excitation of y is the proximal- 
face component, F?, although it does not appear in the simulation as 
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Figure 3 | 3D visualization of the LSPR components of a silver nanocube. 
The 3D images (a) were obtained by tomographic reconstruction of the EELS 
maps of the respective LSPR components in Fig. 2. The visualizations are voxel 
projections of the reconstructed 3D volumes. The colour bar indicates the 
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Figure 4 | DDA EELS simulations of a silver nanocube. a, b, DDA EELS 
simulations of line spectra as functions of probe position (red dotted line) 

5 nm from the side face of a 100-nm cube with rounded corners (radius, 
~19nm) in vacuum (a) and on 30-nm-thick silicon nitride substrate 

(b). c, Schematic representation of substrate-induced hybridization probed in 
b: corner, edge and face modes of an isolated cube (top), and splitting of the 
comer, edge and face modes of an isolated cube in a proximal component (close 
to substrate) anda distal component (away from substrate) (bottom). The DDA 
EELS simulations were obtained using the code in ref. 29. The modelling 
dielectric functions were taken from ref. 33 for silver and from ref. 34 for 
silicon nitride. 
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LSPR intensity. The image in the bottom right of the figure shows a 
combined 3D rendering of all the components. See also Supplementary Videos 
1 and 2. 


discussed above. In general, and especially at lower energies, experi- 
mental LSPR peak energies are lower than predicted by simulation 
(Methods), as seen previously’*”’. This is likely to result from a com- 
bination of factors including parameterization of dielectric functions, 
the degree of roundedness of the cube and the effect of contamination, 
native silver oxide or both changing the local dielectric environment. 
The dipole C, was not identified in the NMF analysis because experi- 
mentally the resonance is broad, spatially diffuse and at low energy, all 
of which leads to a signal-to-noise ratio too low to allow C, to be 
decomposed into a single component. As a result, it was incorporated 
into the ‘background’ curve shown in grey in Fig. 1b. Finally, to achieve 
consistency between simulation and experiment, we can associate the 
& component with C} and the top-corner excitations of B and y with 
C$ and C4, respectively. 

We have experimentally studied the 3D spatial distribution of 
LSPRs of a silver nanocube supported on a dielectric substrate. The 
application of NMF to a tilt series of spectrum images, acquired using 
monochromated STEM EELS, has enabled the identification of dis- 
tinct LSPR components. Through a series of approximations, shown to 
be valid for our cube system, compressed sensing electron tomography 
was used to reconstruct high-fidelity 3D images of EELS-LSPRs, and 
allowed a direct visualization of substrate-mediated hybridization of 
modes with corner, edge and face excitations. This first step into visu- 
alizing LSPRs in three dimensions should motivate further 3D imaging 
studies, the inclusion of relativistic effects and the development of 
vector electron tomography methods allowing reconstructions from 
arbitrary-shaped nanoparticles. These techniques will enable a deeper 
understanding of the optical properties of many metallic nanostructures, 
including colloidal nanoparticles, lithographically produced structures 
and self-assembled metamaterials, and should lead to the exploitation of 
3D LSPR morphology in future applications. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Sample preparation. Transmission electron microscope samples of silver nano- 
cubes, made by polyol synthesis’” (Nano Research Facility, Washington University 
in St Louis), were prepared by depositing drops ofa silver nanoparticle solution on 
a 30-nm-thick silicon nitride membrane (Agar Scientific). 

Data acquisition. An FEI Titan 60-300 X-FEG (S)TEM was operated at 300 kV 
with the monochromator in decelerating mode at an excitation of 0.8. The beam 
convergence semi-angle was 8 mrad. EELS spectra were recorded on a Gatan GIF 
Quantum ERS energy-loss spectrometer with a collection angle of 32 mrad, a 
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dispersion of 0.01 eV per channel and a dwell time of 5 ms, and using a 260 X 2,048 
pixel section of a 2,048 X 2,048 pixel charge-coupled device camera, with vertical 
binning of 1 X 5. The energy resolution (full-width at half-maximum of the ZLP) 
of the EELS spectra was 170 meV. 

Spectral processing. Spectral processing was performed using the open-source 
software HYPERSPY~ (formerly EELSLAB). After X-ray spikes were removed 
and the ZLP aligned, the spectrum images were scaled to normalize the Poisson 
noise*’ and factorized using a projected gradient method NMF algorithm*’. The 
NME was repeated for different numbers of components, ranging from four to 
twelve, and showed that eight components were optimal. EELS maps were divided 
by the ZLP intensity pixel by pixel to obtain a magnitude proportional to the 
excitation probability. The scaling factor of each spectral component was chosen 
by normalizing to unity the area of the spectrum of each component. 
Simulation. EELS DDA simulations were performed using DDEELS v1.07alpha”. 
We used 4,701 dipoles to model a 100-nm, rounded silver cube (3,645 dipoles for 
the 150nm X 150nm X 30 nm Si3Ny, substrate). 

3D reconstruction. The compressed sensing electron tomography reconstruction 
algorithm is described elsewhere? and only minor modifications were made for the 
reconstructions performed here. For the ‘sparsifying’ transform, a Coiflet wavelet 
transform was used. The reconstruction was performed in MATLAB, using the 
conjugate gradient descent algorithm of ref. 32. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Spectral processing. The five spectrum images corresponding to data sets acquired 
at each tilt angle were first combined into a single array, to enable simultaneous 
processing. The large area of the spectrometer charge-coupled device camera and 
the pipelined acquisition cause a significant number of X-ray spikes (high-intensity 
pixels), which must be removed before performing the NMF. This was undertaken 
via a routine that identifies the spikes and performs an interpolation in the area 
where they are located. Spectra were then aligned to subpixel accuracy, via a 
correlation-based routine using the ZLP. The spectrum-image array was then 
cropped in the energy dimension to the 1-4 eV region of interest, and unfolded 
in its spatial dimension, to obtain a two-dimensional (2D) data object of size 
300 X 108,680. The data were subsequently scaled to normalize the Poissonian 
noise*°, and factorized using a projected gradient method NMF algorithm*'. The 
NMF was repeated for different numbers of components, ranging from four to 
twelve. The residuals of the factorization were used to judge the optimal number of 
components, which was determined to be eight. As an alternative method to 
estimate the optimal number of components, we used a principal-component 
analysis scree plot, obtaining the same result. The data from the — 15° tilt spectrum 
image (the last recorded in the half-set) was not used for the factorization because it 
was judged to be modified by the effects of contamination. Contamination pro- 
duces a redshift in the LSPR and would require a factorization with an increased 
number of components, unnecessarily increasing the complexity of the model. 
Nevertheless, EELS maps corresponding to the —15° tilt data were obtained by 
fitting the eight NMF spectral components to the —15° tilt spectrum image. 
Following these steps, the scaling was reversed and all the spatial components 
folded back to the original dimensions. 

Toa good approximation, the recorded EELS signal (which follows a Poissonian 
distribution) corresponds to the single scattering distribution, in which the inten- 
sity is proportional to the product of the probability of LSPR scattering and the 
area of the ZLP. Hence, we obtained the probability of LSPR scattering by dividing 
the EELS maps by the ZLP signal, pixel by pixel. This was an essential part of the 
data processing because without it a valid tomographic reconstruction would not 
be possible. This methodology is limited by multiple scattering, and is therefore 
applicable only to samples whose projected thickness throughout the tilt series 
remains sufficiently small relative to the mean free path. 

Blind source separation methods in general, and NMF in particular, can estim- 
ate the original sources, except for an arbitrary scaling factor for each mode. This 
means that the intensity of the EELS map and the spectrum of each component are 
not calibrated, and that the relative probability of each LSPR excitation therefore 
cannot be directly obtained from the NMF EELS maps. In our case, we chose each 
scale factor by multiplying the EELS maps of each mode by the integral of the 
spectral component. In this way, the constant of proportionality, which links the 
intensity of the EELS maps with the probability of scattering, was made the same 
for all the modes, for ease of comparison. Unlike the division by the ZLP area, this 
normalization was not essential for the tomographic reconstruction process. 
3D reconstruction. In recent work’ involving high-angle annular dark-field 
STEM electron tomography, we showed that a compressed sensing approach to 
reconstruction can yield high-fidelity 3D reconstructions from far fewer measure- 
ments than are traditionally thought necessary. To make this paper self-contained, 
we describe the salient aspects of the compressed sensing electron tomography 
reconstruction methodology, as well as specific adaptations made to the algorithm 
for application to 3D reconstruction of the LSPRs of the silver nanocube. 

Compressed sensing”* can enable robust (and possibly even exact) recovery of 
highly undersampled signals by using the principle that many signals are sparse or 
compressible. Here ‘compressible’ means that the important details of the signal 
can be recovered from far less information than would be required to represent the 
entire signal. These ideas are also exploited in image compression algorithms, such 
as those used in the well-known JPEG and JPEG 2000 standards*. In the case of 
image compression, the image is transformed to a domain in which the important 
information can be represented by a relatively small number of large coefficients. 
This means that the minor coefficients can be discarded, and the amount of data 
needed to store the image is reduced. The original image can be reconstructed from 
the compressed representation, with minimal loss of information, by applying the 
inverse transform. Compressed sensing harnesses these principles during the 
initial acquisition of a signal. In compressed sensing, a small number of ‘incoher- 
ent’ initial samples are acquired. These samples capture just enough information 
to describe the signal accurately. The desired signal can be recovered via a non- 
linear optimization process that incorporates the prior knowledge that the signal 
can be represented, or well approximated, sparsely in some transform domain. 

As a preceding step to the tomographic reconstruction, we performed a nor- 
malization of the EELS maps, to compensate for the variation in the probability of 
excitation arising from a small amount of contamination in the irradiated area 
increasing through the tilt series. This was achieved by bringing the respective 
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integrated intensities of the maps for each mode to the same level as the map with 
the highest integrated intensity among the maps for that mode. 

To carry out the compressed sensing electron tomography reconstruction of the 
LSPR, we first applied a 2D Fourier transform to the EELS maps at each tilt angle, 
to obtain radially sampled data in the Fourier domain. Here we exploited the 
Cy,(4mm) symmetry of the cube-substrate system and the low contamination 
levels of the first half of the tilt series of EELS spectrum images, to attain a high- 
quality sampling of Fourier space over the full +60° tilt range. This was achieved 
by using the first half-set of tilt-series EELS maps at their respective angles, as well 
as the same maps transformed by mirror symmetry in the plane of the tilt axis for 
the positive angles. 

The incoherence condition for compressed sensing reconstruction is most 
readily interpreted as saying that artefacts resulting from the limited number of 
samples should appear ‘noise-like’ and be distributed throughout the reconstruc- 
tion. Although the theoretical proofs of compressed sensing have focused on 
random data acquisition, radial sampling of Fourier space has been shown to be 
sufficiently incoherent to allow the application of compressed sensing*”’. To pro- 
vide an initial reconstruction from the radial Fourier data, we applied a 3D non- 
uniform Fourier transform, adapted from the 2D approach of ref. 36. We then 
used the conjugate gradient descent algorithm of ref. 32 to solve the unconstrained 
optimization problem defined by 


min (|| x—y|3-+ | P|) (3) 


where F is the undersampled Fourier operator, x is the vector describing the 3D 
reconstruction, y is the vector describing the Fourier transform of the EELS maps 
and ¥ is the transform that maps the reconstruction to a domain in which it can be 


represented sparsely. In equation (3), the ;-norm is defined as ||x||,,_ =(|S>,|xi|")!/ 
and the term ||'%x||,is the /,-norm of the coefficients in the transform domain, 


defined as 
lis, = 0, |x| 


The /;-norm acts as a promoter of sparsity’. In equation (3), A isa Lagrange multiplier 
that determines the level of importance of sparsity in the reconstruction. The 
optimum 4 value for this work was determined empirically. In words, the above 
optimization seeks the sparsest solution for the 3D reconstruction in the transform 
domain, subject to consistency with the original data, in this case the EELS maps. 
Because the LSPRs can be considered localized, gradually varying functions, they can 
be well approximated in the wavelet domain. Here we used a separable Coiflet 
transform with eight vanishing moments as the sparsifying transform, implemented 
via the WAVELAB software package” for MATLAB. 

The symmetry-based enhancement of the reconstruction was effected by com- 

bining, at each iteration in the reconstruction processes, the current reconstructed 
3D volume with the same volume rotated by 90° in the plane of the substrate (akin 
to a dual-axis reconstruction approach***” used in conventional electron tomo- 
graphy), followed by enforcement of symmetry of the wavelet-transformed recon- 
struction in the {110} planes parallel to the beam direction. This approach was 
found to yield high-quality reconstructions in good agreement with the EELS 
maps, as confirmed by re-projecting the reconstructed volumes encompassing 
the nanocube and LSPRs at the same angles as the experimental data acquisition 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). 
DDA EELS simulations. EELS surface plasmon spectra in the 1.1-4.0-eV spectral 
range were simulated using the DDA code DDEELS v1.07alpha” with a 0.0145-eV 
energy step. The rounded silver cube was parameterized using a supersphere given 
by 


2/p 4. y2/P 4. 72/p 
EEE ES ea 
a 


where a determines the size and p the roundness. To obtain a 100 nm cube with 
rounded corners and edges (radius, ~19 nm), we set a = 100 nm and p = 0.4. The 
high roundness (almost four times that of the sample under investigation) enabled 
us to use a coarser discretization, the only drawback being a blueshift of the spectral 
features that make quantitative comparisons of the energies difficult between simu- 
lation and experiment. The function was evaluated using a 5.5-nm-step 3D grid to 
obtain the position of 4,701 dipoles. The tabulated silver dielectric function was 
taken from ref. 33. The substrate was parameterized using a square prism of dimen- 
sions 150 nm X 150 nm X 30nm and was discretized using the same 5.5-nm-step 
3D grid to obtain the position of 3,645 dipoles. The tabulated silicon nitride dielec- 
tric function was taken from ref. 34. 

3D visualization. The voxel projection visualizations of the reconstructed 3D 
volumes shown in Fig. 3 were generated using the volume-rendering module in 
AVIZO FIRE (Visualization Sciences Group). This form of volume rendering 
enables objective visualization of the 3D information by 2D projection of the 
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colour-coded semi-transparent reconstructed volume. To exclude false regions of 
localized intensity that arose primarily at the periphery of some of the reconstruc- 
tion volumes (owing to the imperfections involved in seeking a tomographic 
reconstruction from so few tilt-series images), the voxel projection views have 
been limited to the volume immediately surrounding the nanocube and LSPRs. 
Similarly, to enable clear visualization of the regions of maximal LSPR intensity, 
each voxel projection shows about the top 40-70% most intense voxels (the 
particular lower bound being chosen according to the prominence of background 
intensities, or those due to artefacts, in each reconstruction), with linearly increas- 
ing opacity from fully transparent at the minimum to fully opaque at the max- 
imum. Some regions of weaker localized intensity potentially corresponding to 
weaker LSPR are present in the 3D reconstructions of some components, but 
because their intensities are appreciably lower than the maximal LSPR intensity, 
they are not displayed in the visualizations of Fig. 3. The outline of the cube 
superimposed on the voxel projections is based on the high-angle annular dark- 
field images. 

Approximations for a valid tomographic reconstruction and interpretation. 
(1) Thin-particle approximation. In its most general form, the loss probability due 
to plasmon resonances of a fast electron travelling with constant velocity v, at time 
t, along a straight line trajectory r = (Ro,z) can be written as” 


e 
Tegzs(Ro,@) = ol 


[oe} 
| dz Re [e~t*!Mlv* Binal) (4) 
=— 
where E;nq(7, @) is the induced electric field acting back on the electron. 
However, it is useful to write the loss probability in the quasistatic limit in terms 
of the screened interaction, W(Ro, Z, Ro, z’, @) (ref. 20), as 


| dzdz’ cos (“*) Im[— W(Rp,z,Ro,2’,@)| 
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where the induced potential ¢ can be expressed in terms of W: 


x 
)(Ro,Z,@) = — I | dz’ W(Ro.z.Ro.2’ ca) 2 /" 
v 
—o 
We note that if z— z’ <|v|/a, that is, in the so-called ‘thin-particle approxi- 
mation’, the loss probability is a projection of the imaginary part of the potential, 
¢, over the electron trajectory: 
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The difference z — z’ is usually taken as the size of the nanoparticle’, but this may 


be an overestimate in some cases. We note that lim W/(Ro,z,Ro,z’,@) 0, and 
Z-zZ'>0 


it is therefore sufficient that z— z’ is large enough that Im|— W(Ro.z,Ro.z’,@)| 
becomes negligible for a given frequency. As an example to illustrate this, for a 
cube on a substrate a trajectory parallel and close to a vertical edge may excite 
LSPRs at the bottom corner, top corner and edge of the cube. However, these 
LSPRs are excited at different frequencies, and W is therefore non-negligible only 
in the region over which the electron can efficiently excite each of the modes, a 
fraction of the edge length. Given the size of the cube, the very low energy losses 
and the energy and trajectory of the electrons, our experiment can be considered to 
be in the domain of this approximation. More generally, we note that when the 
frequency tends to zero, a spatial Fourier transform is simply a projection. 

(2) Modal decomposition. From the analysis above, it does not follow directly 
that the EELS-LSPR signal can be described as a linear combination of spectral 
components—which we assume is possible for our NMF analysis. However, 
recently it has been shown” that, in the quasistatic limit, the LSPR loss probability, 
T°? (Ro,@), can always be written as a linear combination of eigenspectra, each 
corresponding to a mode i and composed of a spectral weighting factor, 
Im(—g;(c)), and spatially varying basis functions, |@;(Ro.q)|’, such that 


I (Ro) =C d; Im(—gi())|;(Ro.q) |” (5) 


(equivalent to equation (2)), where #;(Ro.q) is the Fourier transform of $;(Ro.z), 
the induced potential associated with mode i: 
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Furthermore, C is a constant and q=«a/|v|. 


With NMF, we undertake an analogous decomposition of the EELS spectra to 
derive ‘spectral components’ and ‘spatial distribution’ maps. The similarity 
between our NMEF decomposition and that of equation (5) (equivalent to equa- 
tion (2)) is striking. However, the question of whether the positivity constraint is 
sufficient to determine fully the decomposition deserves further study and is, 
indeed, an active topic of research”. It is, however, possible to make an ad hoc 
judgement of the quality of the decomposition in view of the NMF result for a 
given data set. Even if the NMF decomposition were ideal, the EELS-LSPR maps 
would be unlikely, in general, to correspond one to one with the basis functions in 
the modal decomposition, primarily because, owing to experimental limitations, 
we are unable to discern individual eigenmodes. Each experimental spectral com- 
ponent may be analogous to a single eigenspectrum, given by the spectral weighting 
factor Im(—g;(q@)), but is more likely, at best, to be an incoherent sum of near- 
degenerate eigenspectra. In fact, in our experimental data sets from the cube-substrate 
system, we can separate and identify only five surface plasmon components, and it is 
only through the tomographic reconstruction that we can discern that some of them 
are composed of linear combinations of eigenmodes that are near degenerate in 
energy. 

If we assume that the quantity ze/|v| is small, equivalent to the ‘thin-particle 
approximation” mentioned above, then the Fourier transform of equation (6) 
approximates to a simple projection. In the modal decomposition, the basis func- 
tions for each mode are then equal approximately to the square modulus of a 
potential, associated with that mode, projected parallel to the beam trajectory. 
Within this approximation, the analogous term in our NMF decomposition, the 
spatial distribution, or EELS-LSPR, map for each component then resembles a 
quantity related to the basis functions in the modal decomposition. 

In principle, there is no reason why, in general, a modal decomposition could 
not be possible also in the retarded domain and, importantly, a modal decom- 
position does indeed exist in the retarded domain for spheres”®”*. It is also worth 
noting that, in general, retardation affects the energy and amplitude of the mode 
but not its projected symmetry". 

(3) Vectorial nature of the excitation. In the domain of the thin-particle 
approximation we can now relate the EELS-LSPR maps to an induced potential, 
a scalar quantity, but one that, in general, depends on the trajectory of the electron 
because of the anisotropy of the crystalline (atomic) structure and/or the nano- 
particle shape. Indeed, in general, the dielectric function of an anisotropic material, 
é(r), is a tensor and so will lead to variation in the induced potential with orienta- 
tion. However, for the cubic crystals of interest here (nanoparticles of silver) the 
dielectric function is scalar and will thus be invariant with respect to crystal 
orientation. The geometry of the particle, which determines the geometry of the 
plasmonic excitation’’, imposes symmetry constraints on the modes for given 
trajectories and, in general, mode excitations will therefore show a variation with 
the angle of incidence similar to that of a dipole or higher multipoles. In principle, 
this would seem immediately to preclude any valid scalar tomographic reconstruc- 
tion of modes (or components), but we show in an example described below that in 
some cases a scalar tomographic reconstruction is valid and interpretable. 

We undertook a series of tomographic reconstructions using EELS spectra 
simulated using DDA software including retardation effects (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). The software allowed for non-penetrating trajectories only, and energy 
loss spectra were therefore simulated as a function of position across the top face of 
a silver nanocube in vacuo. The cube was then tilted incrementally about an axis 
perpendicular to the substrate with another set of spectra simulated at each tilt 
increment. Five peaks, C,, C2, C3, E and F, can be identified in the spectra. To 
obtain the intensity of the peaks we fitted Lorentzian functions to all except Cj, 
whose intensity was obtained by integrating the signal at low energy. 

Tomographic reconstructions were made from this simulated tilt series using a 
conventional SIRT (simultaneous iterative reconstruction technique) algorithm’. 
Successful reconstructions were achieved for four of the five components; their 
spatial distributions showed significant excitation at the corners, but significantly 
delocalized over the whole cube face (C;); at the corners (C2); at the edges (E); and 
at the face centres (F). The only component that reconstructed poorly was C3. This 
component corresponds to a single octupole mode that has 2D quadrupolar 
symmetry on the top face of the cube. 

We can now understand, using the symmetry of the excited multipolar fields, 
why the four major components reconstructed well but C3 did not. The modes 
strongly excited in the simulations, which correspond to the four major compo- 
nents seen in the simulations, have dipole or quadrupole symmetry, and each is 
therefore triply degenerate****. For each dipole and quadrupole, there are two 
degenerate modes with dipolar symmetry at the top face in perpendicular direc- 
tions. Consider a cube, with principal axes parallel to the x, y and z directions, tilted 
about the y axis, perpendicular to the beam. As the cube is tilted, the reduction in 
the contribution to the energy loss from a dipolar field parallel to the x axis (a 
reduction of the ve E term in equation (4) and an equivalent reduction in the 
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excitation) is compensated by the increase in the contribution of a (perpendicular) 
dipolar field parallel to the z direction. The net contribution from these two degen- 
erate (or near-degenerate) dipolar fields, which, experimentally, would be recon- 
structed as a single component, gives an approximately uniform contribution to 
the energy loss across all tilt angles, and the component can therefore be recon- 
structed approximately using conventional scalar tomographic methods. 

At the top face, a singly degenerate octupole mode” gives rise to a field with 
quadrupolar symmetry. As the cube is tilted, the quadrupolar field contribution 
varies sinusoidally but, unlike the dipolar fields described above, there is no other 
degenerate (or near-degenerate) mode with the same symmetry available to com- 
pensate, leading to a tomographic reconstruction of this mode with some significant 
negative values (Extended Data Fig. 3c). However, in our case the reconstruction 
intensities should be positive and the negative values seen for component C; indi- 
cate a breakdown in the simple scalar approximation. Although with small modi- 
fications the present approach can be adapted to other geometries, for objects of 
much lower symmetry a vector tomography method may be needed”. Interestingly, 
in our experimental geometry the substrate breaks the top—bottom (z) symmetry of 
the cube, and dipole and quadrupole modes will thus not be triply degenerate but will 
be split into two degenerate (x and y) modes and a singly degenerate (z) mode. 
Furthermore, substrate-mediated hybridization of the near-degenerate dipole, quad- 
rupole and octupole modes leads to a more complex situation than in the simulation 
described above, but the ‘compensation effect’ of degenerate and near-degenerate 
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modes is still applicable, allowing for example what seems to be a valid reconstruc- 
tion of C3 from the experimental data. However, the mismatches seen between the 
re-projections of Extended Data Fig. 1 and those of the original images in Fig. 2, 
which seem to be larger as trajectories become more parallel to the substrate, may, in 
part, be indicative of a breakdown of this compensation. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Re-projections of the LSPR components. 
Re-projections of the reconstructed 3D volumes of the five LSPR components, 
at the same tilt angles as the experimental data acquisition. Letters «—- 
correspond to those of Figs 1-3. The orientation is as in Fig. 1, with the 
substrate-cube interface towards the top of the image at negative tilts. To 
exclude false regions of localized intensity that arose at the periphery of some of 
the reconstruction volumes (owing to the imperfections involved in seeking a 
tomographic reconstruction from so few tilt-series images), the re-projected 
volume was restricted to that immediately surrounding the nanocube and 
LSPRs. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Energy-filtered series of the STEM EELS spectrum 
images. Energy filtered series for the 0° tilt (a) and the —60° (b) STEM EELS 
spectrum images. The images are limited to the range of interest between 1 and 
4eV for LSPRs of the silver nanocube. The EELS signal in the images is 
integrated over an energy window 0.2 eV wide. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | DDA EELS simulations of a silver nanocube. 

a, b, DDA EELS simulated as functions of position (as shown by the blue dotted 
line) for a 100-nm silver cube with rounded corners in vacuum with dielectric 
function tabulated in ref. 33 (a), and for a 100-nm silver cube with rounded 
corners in vacuum with dielectric function tabulated in ref. 42 (b). c, 2D 
tomographic reconstructions of the five spectral features identified in a and 
b (C,, Cz, C3, Eand F), made from a tilt series of simulated spectra in which the 
cube is rotated about a cube axis perpendicular to the beam. The five spectral 


OB 


features correspond to lowest-energy (dipole) corner (C;), higher-energy 
corner (C; and C3), edge (E) and face (F) components. We note that the 
individual components C, and C; are not separated if the dielectric tabulation 
in ref. 42 is used, as in b. Each reconstruction is scaled independently. There are 
significant negative values only in the reconstruction of the C; component, 
which corresponds to a singly degenerate octupole mode. Tomographic 
reconstructions made from this tilt series were obtained using SIRT”, 
implemented using the TOMO3D software package’. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Peak energies of LSPRs 


Spectral feature in vacuo 
Cy 2.7 (-) 
C2 3.1 (-) 
C3 3.2 (-) 
E 3.5 (-) 
F 3.7 (-) 


Summary of the LSPRs of a 100-nm silver nanocube both in vacuo and resting on a 30-nm-thick silicon 
nitride substrate, as calculated from DDEELS simulations and as measured by STEM EELS spectrum 
images (values in brackets). Shown is the peak energy of each spectral feature (component) calculated 


on 30 nm thick silicon nitride 


distal proximal 
2.4 (2.0*) 

3.1 (2.7) 2.6 (-) 

3.2 (2.9) 2.9 (2.2) 

3.5 (3.3) 3.3 (2.7) 

3.7 (3.6) - (2.9) 


with DDEELS (Fig. 4a, b) and each of the experimental NMF spectral components (Fig. 2a). 


* Energy value measured directly from the peak maximum in EELS spectra. It is presented to facilitate 


comparison between simulations and experimental data and with other related work. 
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Enhanced reversibility and unusual microstructure 
of a phase-transforming material 


Yintao Song'*, Xian Chen", Vivekanand Dabade!, Thomas W. Shield! & Richard D. James! 


Materials undergoing reversible solid-to-solid martensitic phase 
transformations are desirable for applications in medical sensors 
and actuators’, eco-friendly refrigerators’ and energy conversion 
devices*. The ability to pass back and forth through the phase 
transformation many times without degradation of properties 
(termed ‘reversibility’) is critical for these applications. Materials 
tuned to satisfy a certain geometric compatibility condition have 
been shown”*"“* to exhibit high reversibility, measured by low hys- 
teresis and small migration of transformation temperature under 
cycling®*’*"*. Recently, stronger compatibility conditions called 
the ‘cofactor conditions’ have been proposed theoretically to 
achieve even better reversibility. Here we report the enhanced 
reversibility and unusual microstructure of the first martensitic 
material, Zn4s;Au3 Cus, that closely satisfies the cofactor condi- 
tions. We observe four striking properties of this material. (1) Desp- 
ite a transformation strain of 8%, the transformation temperature 
shifts less than 0.5 °C after more than 16,000 thermal cycles. For 
comparison, the transformation temperature of the ubiquitous NiTi 
alloy shifts up to 20°C in the first 20 cycles®’®. (2) The hysteresis 
remains approximately 2 °C during this cycling. For comparison, 
the hysteresis of the NiTi alloy is up to 70 °C (refs 9, 12). (3) The 
alloy exhibits an unusual riverine microstructure of martensite not 
seen in other martensites. (4) Unlike that of typical polycrystal 
mattensites, its microstructure changes drastically in consecutive 
transformation cycles, whereas macroscopic properties such as 
transformation temperature and latent heat are nearly reproducible. 
These results promise a concrete strategy for seeking ultra-reliable 
martensitic materials. 

Martensitic transformations are diffusionless, solid-to-solid phase 
transformations characterized by a change of crystal structure*"*. 
Accompanying this structural change, the mechanical (such as shape 
memory’), electromagnetic (such as magneto- and electro-caloric”*"’), 
and transport (such as conductivity'’) properties of the material can 
also change abruptly, which is useful in practical applications. During 
cyclic phase transformation, the desired functionality of martensitic 
materials degrades*”'*"*. It is generally believed that the degradation 
of properties originates from the stressed transition layer between the 
two phases'**"”, The same transition layer gives rise to an energy 
barrier that causes thermal hysteresis’. During the martensitic phase 
transformation, the stress in the transition layer drives irreversible pro- 
cesses, such as the formation of dislocations and the nucleation of 
microcracks’. These irreversible processes in turn lead to functional 
degradation and failure. Hence, high functional stability (that is, reversi- 
bility) can be achieved by reducing or even eliminating the elastic transi- 
tion layer, which leads to the study of the geometric compatibility of the 
two phases. 

A successful strategy>’”""* for eliminating this transition layer has 
been found by using the crystallographic theory of martensite’*"*?°*?, 
According to this theory, if certain mild conditions are satisfied, each pair 
of twinned variants (a ‘twin system’) can form a laminated microstruc- 
ture that meets austenite at a low-elastic-energy transition layer. The 


theory generically has four solutions per twin system, yielding four aus- 
tenite-martensite interfaces, but corresponding to only two twinning 
volume fractions, f* and 1 — f*. Figure 1a shows a typical solution of 
the crystallographic theory. The special cases f* = 0 and f* = 1 can occur 
and correspond to transition-layer-free interfaces between austenite and 
single variant martensite (Fig. 1b). This degeneracy occurs if and only if 
the condition 1, = 1 is satisfied’’, where A, is the middle eigenvalue of the 
3 X 3 ‘transformation stretch matrix’ U, which is obtained from X-ray 
measurements of lattice parameters and knowledge of the space groups 
of the two phases*"*. Thus, the strategy for elimination of the stressed 
transition layer is to make 1, — 1 by systematically tuning the compo- 
sition of alloys. This strategy has been successfully applied to shape 
memory alloys*’", magnetocaloric materials” and energy materials**”’. 

The cofactor conditions represent a further degeneracy of the crys- 
tallographic theory of martensite*’’. The cofactor conditions are 
necessary and sufficient conditions on the lattice parameters and the 
twin system such that the crystallographic theory has solutions for 
every volume fraction 0 =f=1. This is in contrast with the above 
cases where there are only two volume fractions per twin system. 
When the cofactor conditions are satisfied, one can continuously vary 
the volume fraction of the twin variants while retaining the low-elastic- 
energy interface with austenite. The cofactor conditions consist of 
three sub-conditions that restrict the distortion and twin system. 
The first is 4, = 1. The second is |U 'é|=1 for type I twins and 
|Ue| = 1 for type II twins, where é is a unit vector aligned with the 
twofold axes associated to these twins. Here, types I and II refer to 
certain classic symmetry relations*”* that hold for the lattices on each 
side of a twin plane. Physically, these conditions imply the presence of 
certain unstretched directions for the distortion and for the inverse 
distortion. The third is a mild condition that is only relevant for com- 
pound twins. A detailed description of these concepts is given in the 
Supplementary Information. 

A detailed theoretical analysis’° of cofactor conditions, summarized 
also here in the Supplementary Information, yields further unexpected 
implications of cofactor conditions. First, if cofactor conditions are 
satisfied for a twin system, they are typically satisfied also by a large 
family of twin systems. Second, if the twin system is type I or type II’, 
half of these solutions of the crystallographic theory require no transi- 
tion layer at all. These yield zero-elastic-energy interfaces with auste- 
nite for every volume fraction f. Finally, if cofactor conditions are 
satisfied simultaneously by twin systems of both types I and II, numer- 
ous further zero-elastic-energy microstructures can be constructed 
from triple junctions formed by austenite and a pair of type I twinned 
martensite variants (A and B in Fig. Ic, d), and quad junctions formed 
by four pairwise twinned variants (Fig. le, f). These two simple junc- 
tions can be combined to form the ‘riverine’ zero-elastic-energy micro- 
structure seen in Fig. 1g. Figure 1c, e and g are drawn accurately using 
the measured lattice parameters of Zn,;Au39Cuz;, but perturbed very 
slightly to satisfy the cofactor conditions exactly. 

This plethora of zero-elastic-energy deformations implies that the 
material has a great many ways of accommodating non-transforming 
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Figure 1 | Various austenite-martensite boundaries and special junctions. 
a, Planar phase boundary with transition layer. b, Planar phase boundary 
without transition layer. c, A triple junction formed by austenite and a type I 
twin pair, and its two-dimensional projection (d). e, A quad junction formed by 
four variants, and its two-dimensional projection (f). In d and f, solid lines are 
austenite-martensite interfaces with normals m, and mp, whereas dashed and 
dotted lines are type I and type II twin walls respectively, with normals given by 
n' and n", with subscripts indicating the neighbouring variants. g, Curved 
phase boundary and riverine microstructure. In a-c, e and g, the red lattice 
represents austenite, and other colours are variants of martensite. 


inclusions, defects and precipitates during transformation. The benefit 
of having such large classes of low-energy deformations is a recurring 
theme in the literature on phase transformations in polycrystals'***. 
The cofactor conditions combine the advantages for hysteresis of 
having no transition layer with the existence of a great many low- 
energy deformations and the implications for reversibility. 

Literature values of lattice parameters”*”* suggested that the Heusler- 
type system Zn,AuCu was a suitable candidate to tune so as to satisfy 
the cofactor conditions. We prepared a set of seven Znys;Au,Cuss — x 
alloys in the composition range 20 = x = 30 for preliminary study. 
After this preliminary screening, a set of three alloys, with x = 25 (Au25), 
x = 27 (Au27) and x = 30 (Au30) respectively, were prepared by arc- 
melting high-purity elements in vacuum. Their functional stability 
properties were characterized by X-ray diffraction and calorimetry 
(Supplementary Methods). For this alloy system, the austenite is 
face-centred cubic (L2; ordering)”, whereas the martensite phase is 
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M18R monoclinic’®. Following the ‘recipe’ provided in the Sup- 
plementary Information, we use X; = |U_ ‘é| and Xj = | Ué| to quantify 
the cofactor conditions for twins of types I and II, respectively. The 
values X17 = 42 = 1 represents exact satisfaction of the cofactor con- 
ditions in each case. The values of A,, Xj and Xy (Table 1) show that 
(1) all three samples have 2, close to 1, and Au30 is the closest; (2) by 
changing the composition from Au25 to Au30, both X; and Xy 
approach 1 simultaneously, and both are closest to 1 in Au30. In theory, 
Xj and X} need not approach 1 simultaneously. Thus, the coincidental 
satisfaction of the cofactor conditions for twins of both type I and type II 
is apparently an accident, or else arises for reasons that are currently 
unknown. 

Thermal cycling was done by the combination of differential scan- 
ning calorimetry (DSC) and a thermal cycling apparatus designed by 
us involving a thin-film heater competing against a liquid-nitrogen- 
cooled sample holder (Supplementary Fig. 3). For each specimen DSC 
measurements were made for the first 64 cycles. For each of the sub- 
sequent 2” DSC cycles (where n = 7, 8, ...), the sample was removed 
from the cycling apparatus and a DSC measurement was made. The 
sample was then returned to the apparatus for further cycling. During 
cycling in the apparatus, the surface morphology of the specimen was 
observed in situ by optical microscopy. 

The results of DSC measurements are shown in Fig. 2. Figure 2a—c 
shows the calorimetric curves of the DSC cycles. All three samples have 
sharp transformation peaks, from which the austenite start (A,), aus- 
tenite finish (Ag), martensite start (M,) and martensite finish (My) 
temperatures are determined by the conventional onset-point con- 
struction. Hysteresis, calculated by (A, + Ag— M, — My)/2 for the 
first cycle, is given in Fig. 2a-c. The DSC curves clearly shift in Au25 
and Au27, but no significant shift is observed in Au30. The data are 
summarized in Fig. 2d, which shows the shift of transformation tem- 
peratures versus the cycle number on a log scale. We see that the trans- 
formation temperatures migrate downwards significantly in Au25 and 
Au27, whereas in Au30, the transformation temperature oscillates 
slightly around the initial value. In Au25 the size of the hysteresis 
increases significantly with cycling, but the average transformation 
temperature migrates downward. These behaviours suggest that sig- 
nificant damage occurs in both phases due to the transformation pro- 
cess, but that the average free energy of martensite is more strongly 
increased. Also seen in Fig. 2a-c, and most clearly demonstrated by 
Au25, is that the area under the transformation peak, corresponding to 
the latent heat, shrinks during cycling. This is summarized in Fig. 2e. 
Again, as the composition is changed from Au25 to Au30, the shrink- 
age of latent heat decreases, and it almost disappears in Au30. We 
extended the cycling test on Au30 to 2'* = 16,384 cycles. The shift 
of the transformation temperatures and the shrinkage of latent heat 
during this long test are plotted in Fig. 2f We see only small changes of 
these values in Au30 even after such a large number of thermal cycles. 
This is remarkable given that Zn,AuCu is a soft alloy with a relatively 
high homologous temperature (the transformation temperature to 
melting temperature ratio) of about 0.22. Taken together, these obser- 
vations cast significant doubt on the standard explanations for hyster- 
esis based on pinning of interfaces by defects or thermal activation. 

Figure 3a,c and e shows the surface morphology of each specimen in 
the phase in which it was originally polished (austenite for Au30 and 
martensite for Au25 and Au27), after 64 cycles. Figure 3b, d and f 
shows the microstructure of the other phase in several consecutive 


Table 1 | Geometric compatibility conditions in three specimens 
Au25 Au27 Au30 

ho 1.0092 + 0.0002 1.0086 + 0.0001 1.0006 + 0.0002 

x 0.9899 + 0.0034 1.0090 + 0.0001 1.0081 + 0.0008 

1.0179 + 0.0028 1.0222 + 0.0024 1.0339 + 0.0005 

Xi 1.0256 + 0.0050 1.0056 + 0.0007 0.9996 + 0.0008 

0.9893 + 0.0017 0.9884 + 0.0005 0.9695 + 0.0004 


The reason that X, and X, have two values for each material is given in Supplementary Information Ill. 
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Figure 2 | Functional stability of Au,Cu;; — ,Zn,; alloys where 

x= 25 (Au25), x= 27 (Au27) and x= 30 (Au30) during thermal cycling. 
a-c, DSC data of three specimens. The values of hysteresis, 

(A, + Ap— M, — M,)/2, are calculated for the virgin cycle. d, The shift of 
austenite start (A,), finish (Ap) and martensite start (M,), finish (M,) 


Figure 3 | Microstructures in consecutive cycles. a, Polished martensite 
surface of Au25 after 64 cycles. b, Austenite (inverse) microstructure of Au25 
for three consecutive cycles immediately after taking the micrograph in 

a. c, Polished martensite surface of Au27 after 64 cycles. d, Austenite (inverse) 
microstructure of Au27 for three consecutive cycles immediately after taking 
the micrograph in b. e, Polished austenite surface of Au30 after 64 cycles. 

f, Martensite microstructure of Au30 for six consecutive cycles immediately 
after taking the micrograph in e. 
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temperatures. e, Latent heat measured in different cycles normalized by the 
value of the virgin cycle. Data points represent the average values of latent heat 
upon heating and cooling, and the error bars represent the differences between 
them. f, Functional stability of Au30 extended to 2! = 16,384 cycles. 


cycles immediately following those of Fig. 3a,c and e. We see that Au25 
and Au27 show the same microstructure in all three cycles. However, 
the microstructure in Au30 is completely different in each of the six 
cycles (see the Supplementary Video), which is repeated throughout 
the cycling process. 

Figure 4 shows the morphology of Au30 in a single grain (about 
1mm), obtained by stitching a dozen micrographs together. We can 
see various hierarchical microstructures that resemble those predicted 
by the above theory. Particularly, the riverine microstructure shown on 
the left of Fig. 4, also seen frequently during cycling, has to our know- 
ledge not been seen in any martensitic material. An enlarged view of 
the edge of this riverine microstructure is provided in Supplementary 
Fig. 4. In forthcoming work involving electron backscatter diffraction 
and transmission electron microscopy we will investigate the connec- 
tion between Fig. 4 and theoretical predictions more precisely. 

Of the three samples, Au30, which is the one that most closely 
satisfies cofactor conditions for both type I and type II twin systems, 
exhibits the lowest hysteresis and the highest functional stability. 
Also, its microstructure is completely unlike any other martensite 
we have seen. For example, the repeating microstructures upon phase 
transformation cycles in Au25 and Au27 are consistent with the 
common observation’’~*° that polycrystal martensitic materials exhibit 
detailed reproducibility of microstructure and acoustic emission 
traces, related to ‘return-point memory”’*. Au30 clearly loses this 
memory. We conjecture that this observation is linked to the large 
number of ways of constructing low- and zero-elastic-energy austenite- 
martensite interfaces in materials satisfying the cofactor conditions. 
The vast number of low-energy states possible in this material implies 
that minor variations of conditions from cycle to cycle lead to diverse 
microstructures. 
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Figure 4 | Various hierarchical microstructures in Au30, the alloy most 
closely satisfying the cofactor conditions for both type I and type II twin 
systems. 


We have thus found the first martensitic material that closely satisfies 
the cofactor conditions, and it happens to satisfy them for both type I 
and type II twin systems. This material exhibits ultrahigh reversibility 
and unusual microstructure. The theory for its fabrication can readily 
be adapted to other alloy systems, because it depends only on lattice 
parameters that can be finely tuned by changing the composition. Our 
result suggests a universal strategy for developing ultra-reliable mar- 
tensitic materials particularly suited to medical, microelectronic and 
energy applications. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Polycrystal ingots with nominal composition Au,Cuss — »Zn4s (x = 25, 27 and 30) 
were prepared by melting Cu (99.9999%), Au (99.999%) and Zn (99.9999%) pellets 
in an evacuated (10° mbar) and sealed silica capsule. The capsule was kept in the 
furnace, the temperature of which was varied as follows: 600 °C for 2 h, 800 °C for 
8h and finally 1,200 °C for 24h. To promote homogeneity, the ingots were again 
reheated to 1,200 °C for 24h while the silica capsules were rotated about the axis of 
a tube furnace at 30 r.p.m. The net weight losses were less than 0.01%. Finally, the 
ingots were annealed at 650 °C for 24h and quenched in ice water. 

A TA Q1000 machine calibrated by indium was used for DSC measurements at 
the rate of +10 °C per minute. Specimens were finely polished on both sides at the 
beginning to ensure good thermal contact. For each sample, the first two cycles 
were scanned from —100°C to 180°C to identify the transformation tempera- 
tures. The following DSC cycles were then scanned over a temperature range of 
about 50 °C covering the identified transformation temperatures. 

The cycling on the thermal stage that we designed was performed over a small 
temperature range determined by the stabilization of microstructure upon trans- 
formation, which was about 10°C. The cycling frequency was about 0.1 Hz. 
Microstructure was observed by optical microscopy with differential interference 
contrast technology. The colour code was not calibrated. 

X-ray diffraction was done using a Bruker AXS microdiffractometer (Cu Ka 
radiation source) with a temperature-controlled stage. Data was collected by gen- 
eral area detector diffraction system (GADDS). The sample surface was polished 
before being mounted to the stage at room temperature. The peak positions were 
refined using the JADE v7.0 software for the precise determination of lattice 
parameters. 
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Iceberg calving has been assumed to be the dominant cause of mass 
loss for the Antarctic ice sheet, with previous estimates of the calving 
flux exceeding 2,000 gigatonnes per year’. More recently, the impor- 
tance of melting by the ocean has been demonstrated close to the 
grounding line and near the calving front**. So far, however, no 
study has reliably quantified the calving flux and the basal mass 
balance (the balance between accretion and ablation at the ice-shelf 
base) for the whole of Antarctica. The distribution of fresh water in 
the Southern Ocean and its partitioning between the liquid and 
solid phases is therefore poorly constrained. Here we estimate the 
mass balance components for all ice shelves in Antarctica, using 
satellite measurements of calving flux and grounding-line flux, 
modelled ice-shelf snow accumulation rates® and a regional scaling 
that accounts for unsurveyed areas. We obtain a total calving flux of 
1,321 + 144 gigatonnes per year and a total basal mass balance of 
—1,454 + 174 gigatonnes per year. This means that about half of the 
ice-sheet surface mass gain is lost through oceanic erosion before 
reaching the ice front, and the calving flux is about 34 per cent less 
than previous estimates derived from iceberg tracking’”’. In addi- 
tion, the fraction of mass loss due to basal processes varies from 
about 10 to 90 per cent between ice shelves. We find a significant 
positive correlation between basal mass loss and surface elevation 
change for ice shelves experiencing surface lowering® and enhanced 
discharge’. We suggest that basal mass loss is a valuable metric for 
predicting future ice-shelf vulnerability to oceanic forcing. 

Antarctica gains mass from snow accumulation in its interior and 
loses mass through ice discharge across the grounding line and into 
the ocean, where ice shelves form. These floating shelves are crucial 
to the stability of the ice sheet because they buttress the grounded ice 
upstream”. Loss of buttressing from ice-shelf thinning or removal 
leads to enhanced discharge of inland ice'' and may be triggered by 
oceanic® and atmospheric’* warming. 

Calving fluxes for the whole of Antarctica have been inferred from 
temporally and spatially limited ship-based campaigns and satellite 
tracking from the US National Ice Center'’. These calculations relied 
on many assumptions about the volume, density and lifetime of icebergs’. 
In 1992, the total calving flux was calculated to be 2,016 + 672 Gt yr | 
(ref. 1), in agreement with the mean of 12 previous estimates from the 
1970s and 1980s. Combining estimates of snow accumulation at the 
surface of the ice sheet and subshelf melt rates, this led to the conclu- 
sion that Antarctica was losing more than 1.3mmyr ‘ in sea-level 
equivalent as a result of enhanced iceberg calving'’. In the absence 
of better estimates, recent studies of the hydrographic effects’ of, and 
iron fluxes!* from, icebergs in the Southern Ocean have used these 
figures (Supplementary Discussion 1). 

Melting of ice shelves in Antarctica is caused by three different 
modes of relatively warm-water circulation’. The first mode is related 
to sea-ice formation and production of high-salinity shelf water that 
reaches the grounding line and forms ice-shelf water (ISW), a mix of 
high-salinity shelf water and fresh water. The second mode is due to 
the incursion of circumpolar deep water into the ice-shelf cavity, and 


the third mode is due to tidal and wind-induced mixing near the ice- 
shelf edge. Between the grounding line and the ice-shelf edge, refreez- 
ing takes place as the rising plume of ISW becomes supercooled and 
precipitates frazil ice (mode 1). This results in melting under ice shelves 
being most prevalent at the grounding line and close to the calving 
front*>"*, Melt rates under Antarctic ice shelves have been inferred 
from glaciological studies’, water measurements underneath’ and in 
front of ice shelves, modelling studies'®, and compilations of different 
approaches’. Whereas glaciological studies are limited to a few ice-shelf 
locations, oceanographic studies lack temporal and spatial resolution. 
Modelling studies have provided important knowledge on ice-ocean 
interactions’ but still have considerable uncertainties owing to a paucity 
of oceanographic and sub-ice-shelf geometry data’’’, poorly resolved 
basal accretion’’, and grid resolution limitations’®. 

Detailed studies of ice-shelf mass fluxes have provided improved 
estimates of the mass balance for a few targeted ice shelves””*, but so far 
no study has undertaken this rigorously across the whole of Antarctica. 
Here we calculate calving fluxes from ice thickness, derived directly 
from either our analysis of satellite radar altimeter measurements of 
freeboard’” (ice-shelf elevation above mean sea level) or from ice- 
penetrating radar (IPR) data (32% by the first technique and 68% by 
the second). The altimetry is combined with corrections for changes in 
elevation between 1995 and 2009, and for firn air content and com- 
paction obtained from our regional climate model® (Supplementary 
Discussion 2). We do this for all ice shelves exceeding 100 km? in size 
and combine the derived thicknesses with ice surface velocity from 
synthetic-aperture radar interferometry” (InSAR). The grounding-line 
fluxes (GLFs) are then obtained in combination with a new grounding- 
line data set. Although we do not focus here on the mass balance of the 
grounded ice sheet, it is interesting to note that the difference between 
our GLF and grounded surface mass balance (SMB) is —66Gtyr '. 
This is, unlike previous mass budget estimates, very close to a recent 
assessment, from the GRACE satellite mission, of —69 Gt yr | for the 
period 2002-20107". 

The basal mass balance (BMB) is determined, assuming conser- 
vation of mass, from the difference between the GLF and the SMB, and 
the calving flux (CF). Ice-shelf thinning rates* are added to BMB to 
account for non-steady-state behaviour (Table 1). We account for 
unsurveyed shelves using a physically based regional upscaling of 
our results (Supplementary Discussion 3). We find that for 
Antarctica as a whole, mass loss is roughly equally split between basal 
mass loss (the sum of total melt and accretion) and calving. Locally, 
however, the melt ratio (MR = |BMB|/[CF + |BMB]|]) varies consid- 
erably, from ~10% to ~90% (Fig. 1). For the fringing ice shelves of 
West Antarctica, it is 74% (Table 1). Thus, for the Bellingshausen Sea 
and Amundsen Sea sectors, about two-thirds of the mass loss is via 
BMB. In contrast, the average melt ratio for the rest of Antarctica is 
40%, and for the two largest ice shelves, the Filchner-Ronne and the 
Ross, the ratio is just 17%. These two ice shelves are consequently 
responsible for one-third of the iceberg production in Antarctica. 


1Bristol Glaciology Centre, School of Geographical Sciences, University of Bristol, Bristol BS8 1SS, UK. @Institute for Marine and Atmospheric Research Utrecht, Utrecht University, 3584 CC Utrecht, The 
Netherlands. °Scripps Institution of Oceanography, University of California San Diego, La Jolla, California 92093, USA. 
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Table 1 | Mass balance of Antarctic ice shelves by oceanic sector 


Ocean sector Ice shelves GLF (Gtyr-') SMB(Gtyr-') ~~ CF (Gtyr~+) dh/dt (Gtyr-?) BMB(Gtyr~+) Ice-shelfarea SBMB(myr?) MR 

(10° km?) (%) 
West Indian Ocean AR, NE, AIS, W* 235 +30 49+8 155+ 22 -11+8 —140+38 174 -—0.80+0.22 47 
West Indian Ocean+ 324+31 — 204 + 29 —179+43 — _ 47 
East Indian Ocean SHA*, VAN, TOT*, 333+16 48 +7 213+44 514.20 219+48 65 -—3.35+0.73 51 
East Indian Ocean+ MU, POR*, 508 + 26 — 306+75 — —300 +80 — — 50 

ADE*,MER, NIN, 
COO, REN* 
Ross Sea DRY, RIS, SUL, 149+ 16 71+17 153 +10 0+0 —67+26 492 -0.14+0.05 30 
Ross Sea+ 175+16 — 167+15 — —79 +28 _ — 32 
Amundsen Sea LAN*, GET*, CD*, 383 +19 55+11 198 +43 156+ 13 395 +48 56 -7.11+087 67 
Amundsen Sea+ THW*, Pl*, COS 505+ 24 — 232 +50 — —484 +57 — — 68 
Bellingshausen Sea ABB*, VEN*, GEO*, 139+11 82+16 31+10 —65 +43 —255 +22 86 —2.98+0.26 89 
Bellingshausen Sea+ WOR 174+12 _— 41+13 —281 223 — _— 87 
Weddell Sea LBC, FRIS, BRL,JFL  334+35 139 + 23 355+31 0+0 —118+52 608 -—0.19+0.09 25 
Weddell Seat 363 +35 _ 371+33 — —131+53 —_ _— 26 
Fringing West Antarctica SUL, LAN*, GET*, 542 + 23 147+19 232 +54 221+45 678+ 53 154 -440+035 74 
Fringing West Antarctica+ CD*, THW*, PI*, 700 + 27 — 275+63 — —792+62 —_ — 74 
COS*, ABB*, VEN*, 
GEO*, WOR 

Total surveyed _ 1573+56 444+36 1,106+141 282 + 50 1,193+163 1,481 -—0.81+0.11 52 
Total upscaling — 476 +67 216+ 33 — -261+34 74 -—3.53+047 55 
Total Antarctica — 2,049 + 87 — 1,321 +44 _ —1454+174 1,555 -0.94+0.11 52 


See Fig. 1 for ice-shelf names and Supplementary Table 1 for the data here as tabulated for individual ice shelves. A plus sign indicates that regional upscaling is included. dh/dt, non-steady-state mass change. 


Uncertainty estimates, 1 s.d. 
* Corrected for imbalance using ICESat (NASA’s Ice, Cloud, and land Elevation Satellite) elevation rates. 


The greatest basal mass loss does not come from the largest ice shelves, 
but from medium- to small-sized ones such as George VI, Getz, Totten 
and Pine Island (Fig. 1). Representing 91% of the ice-shelf area, the 
ten largest ice shelves produce only ~50% of the basal mass loss for 
Antarctica. Studies focusing on a small number of large ice shelves 
(four to ten) are therefore not representative of the continent as a 
whole’””. Our total BMB, of — 1,454 + 174Gtyr_ 1 is of the same order 
of magnitude as estimates from oceanographic measurements and 
modelling’!”"*?? (~500-1,600 Gt yr_'), but we find large regional dif- 
ferences. For example, a finite-element mesh ice-ocean model yields 
larger numbers for most of the ice shelves considered, especially the 
largest ones'® (Supplementary Table 2). This is despite not taking into 
account the tidal effect on melting at the calving front, which is an 
important factor in the overall ice-shelf mass balance**. This over- 
estimation seems partly to stem from very low accretion rates’* (an 
order of magnitude lower than estimates based on observations for 
most parts of the Filchner-Ronne Ice Shelf accretion zone’). Different 
atmospheric forcings explain most of the large discrepancies between 


different model simulations'”'*”” (H. Hellmer, personal communication). 
However, our results for the BMB agree well with previous estimates 
using a similar methodology'*” (Supplementary Discussion 4). 

The mean specific BMB (SBMB = BMB per unit area) for all ice 
shelves is —0.81 + 0.11 myr (water equivalent), but it varies from 
—0.07 to — 15.96 myr ‘ between ice shelves (Fig. 2 and Supplemen- 
tary Table 1). The SBMB is strongly negative (more than 2.00 m yr‘ in 
magnitude) for all ice shelves fringing West Antarctica (SUL, LAN, 
GET, CD, THW, PI, COS, ABB, VEN, GEO and WOR) and in clus- 
tered parts of East Antarctica, that is, Wilkes Land (VAN, TOT, MU, 
POR and ADE) and Enderby Land (NE and SHA). The SBMB is 
relatively small (less than 1.00myr ‘ in magnitude) mainly for the 
large ice shelves (LBC, FRIS, BRL, JF, AR, AIS and RIS), and this could 
be due to substantial bottom-ice accretion compensating for strong 
melting near the grounding line. In forming and depositing buoyant 
frazil ice crystals, the rising ISW benefits from troughs and cavities in 
the subshelf topography, which are formed downstream of peninsulas 
and ice rises for the Filchner-Ronne’, Amery”, Larsen B and Larsen C”” 
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Figure 1 | Basal mass loss and calving fluxes of Antarctic ice shelves. 

a, Calving fluxes (green) and basal mass loss (— BMB; red). Pie chart shows 
numbers for surveyed ice shelves only. Errors, 1 s.d. b, Ratio between calving 
flux (green) and BMB (red), in per cent of total flux. Ice shelves are ordered 
clockwise geographically, starting from longitude 0°. Ice-shelf names: AR, 
Astrid-Ragnhild; NE, Northeast; AIS, Amery; W, West; SHA, Shackleton; 
VAN, Vanderford; TOT, Totten; MU, Moscow University; POR, Porpoise; 
ADE, Adélie; MER, Mertz; NIN, Ninnis; COO, Cook; REN, Rennick; DRY, 
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Drygalski; RIS, Ross; SUL, Sulzberger; LAN, Land; GET, Getz; CD, Crosson and 
Dotson; THW, Thwaites; PI, Pine Island; COS, Cosgrove; ABB, Abbot; VEN, 
Venable; GEO, George VI; WOR, Wordie; LBC, Larsen B and Larsen C; FRIS, 
Filchner-Ronne; BRL, Brunt and Riiser-Larsen; JF, Jelbart and Fimbul. 
Asterisks indicate basins experiencing dynamic thinning’ and ice shelves 
experiencing thinning*. See Supplementary Fig. 1 for mapped melt ratios. The 
brackets underneath indicate oceanic sectors. 
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Figure 2 | Mean basal mass-loss rates of Antarctic ice shelves. Ice shelves are 
colour-coded for area averaged basal mass loss. Drainage basins feeding the 


ice shelves. For smaller ice shelves, the ISW plume will not be able to 
precipitate and deposit marine ice to the same degree, because the 
subshelf topography is more homogenous and the grounding-line melt 
zone is closer to the ice front. 

The Filchner-Ronne and Ross ice shelves have similar areas of contin- 
ental shelf? where high-salinity shelf water forms, grounding-line lengths 
of ~5,100 km and respective areas of 423 X 10° and 477 X 10° km?, 
integrated SMBs of 70 and 61Gtyr ' and SBMBs of —0.12 and 
—0.07 myr *. Similar SBMBs indicate that the higher grounding-line 
melt rate on Filchner-Ronne relative to Ross, because of a deeper 
grounding line’, is balanced by higher marine-ice accretion. Thus, there 
is relatively little marine-ice accumulation found underneath Ross” by 
comparison with the large volume under Filchner-Ronne’. 

Basal mass loss is spread quite evenly between the six oceanic sectors 
(131-300 Gt yr” ') except for the Ross Sea and Amundsen Sea regions 
(79 and 484 Gt yr, respectively) (Fig. 1 and Table 1). About 30% of 
all Antarctic icebergs, by mass, are formed in the Weddell Sea sector 
(371Gtyr ') and only 3% are formed in the Bellingshausen Sea 
(41 Gtyr '). This large volume of icebergs is exported from the Weddell 
Sea, along the Antarctic Peninsula and into the Scotia Sea (forming the 
‘iceberg alley’). This may explain the increased concentration of iron 
maintained in the Scotia Sea as well as its high productivity compared 
with the mainly high-nutrient, low-chlorophyll Southern Ocean”. The 
western coastal current in combination with the geometry of the 
Antarctic Peninsula provides unique conditions for efficient iceberg 
export away from the Antarctic coast’. 


Ross Sea' 
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respective ice shelves are indicated using thin black lines. Grey labels indicate 
oceanic sectors and major basins. 


Comparing our SBMB with surface lowering rates* from ICESat 
(NASA’s Ice, Cloud, and land Elevation Satellite), we find that a large 
negative SBMB seems to be a good indicator of ice-shelf vulnerability 
to oceanic forcing (Fig. 3): in this case, the incursion of warm circum- 
polar deep water through deep troughs. This implies that other frin- 
ging ice shelves with large negative SBMB (more than 2.00 myr ' in 
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Figure 3 | Ice-shelf surface lowering rates versus mean basal mass-loss rates. 
We find a significant correlation (R? = 0.84 (coefficient of determination); 
P=313X10°3 F-test) between surface lowering rates* and our mean basal 
mass-loss rates (—SBMB) for thinning ice shelves. All 12 ice shelves with a 
significant and extensive surface lowering rate are included. 
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magnitude), such as the Northeast, Vanderford, Moscow University, 
Totten, Sulzberger, Land and Cosgrove ice shelves (Fig. 2), could have 
a similar vulnerability to oceanic forcing. 

Freshwater fluxes enter the Southern Ocean by different paths. 
Whereas basal melt water is distributed over the upper few hundred 
metres of the coastal water column, icebergs drift and melt farther 
away from the continent. Having good constraints on these fluxes 
and their distribution will improve our understanding of Antarctic 
deep-water formation and of the hydrography of the Southern Ocean. 
Our results will also help constrain the controls on the primary pro- 
ductivity of the Southern Ocean via iron fertilization’’, because bottom 
melt water has been linked to phytoplankton blooms** and melting 
icebergs are considered hotspots for marine life*’. Quantifying the 
relative importance of bottom melt and iceberg calving is also crucial 
for accurately modelling the formation of sea ice. Indeed, ISW has a 
stabilizing effect on the water column in front ofice shelves and favours 
the formation of sea ice'’, whereas icebergs promote convection and 
mixing’. The poor agreement, regionally, with ice-ocean—atmosphere 
models indicates that further work is required before these can faith- 
fully reproduce observed patterns of BMB and freshwater production. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We use standard budget methods to calculate the BMB for each ice shelf in 
Antarctica: 0 = BMB + SMB + GLF — CF. We determine BMB as the remaining 
unknown in the mass balance equation, assuming a steady-state front position but 
accounting for ice-shelf imbalance using surface elevation changes from ICESat. 
Calving flux is found by integrating ice-shelf thickness and ice velocity along the 
calving front (Supplementary Discussion 6 and Supplementary Fig. 2). Our ice- 
shelf thickness is based on altimetry data from the European Remote-sensing 
Satellite (ERS-1) for 1994-1995, and is supplemented by ICESat data for latitudes 
south of the ERS-1 limit for 2003-2009". Elevation data are corrected to the year 
2009 using elevation rates from ERS-1°° (1994-2002) and from ICESat* (2003- 
2009) to fit velocity and IPR data sets. Ice thickness is found from freeboard 
elevation assuming hydrostatic equilibrium and using a correction term for the 
firn air content (Supplementary Discussion 8 and Supplementary Fig. 5). This 
correction comes from a semi-empirical model using our regional climate model, 
RACMO2, and depth-density observations*'. The velocity data are an InSAR 
mosaic over the 2007-2009 period’®. The GLF is obtained using InSAR velocities 
and ice thicknesses at, or near, the grounding line. For 68% of the GLF, thicknesses 
from IPR data are used. Our grounding line is a new compilation to provide the 
most complete and accurate coverage (Supplementary Discussion 5). Our SMB is 
an average over 32years (1979-2010) from RACMO2° (Supplementary 
Discussion 7 and Supplementary Figs 3 and 4). To include the 10% of ice-sheet 
area unsurveyed in our total calving and melt estimates, we use the SMB of these 
areas and apply a regionally differentiated melting and calving ratio to them 
(Supplementary Discussion 3 and Supplementary Fig. 6). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Budget analysis. We use standard mass budget methods to calculate the basal mass 
balance for each ice shelf in Antarctica, following 0 = BMB + SMB + GLF — CF. 
We determine BMB as the remaining unknown of the mass balance equation, 
assuming a steady state. Ice-shelf thinning rates* are added to BMB to account 
for non-steady-state behaviour. Our ice-shelf thickness data set does not include 
shelves smaller than 100 km? (ref. 19). Therefore, no GLF or CF is calculated for 
those shelves. To include this unsurveyed 10% of the total ice-sheet area in our total 
calving and melting numbers, we use the surface mass balance® of these areas and 
apply a physically based regional melting and calving ratio to them (Supplemen- 
tary Discussion 3 and Table 6). 

Calving fluxes. The calving flux is found by integrating ice-shelf thickness and 
ice velocity along the calving front. The calving front has been tracked following 
the coastline close to the ice front, but 2-10km inland to avoid interpolation 
artefacts at the ice-ocean boundary (Supplementary Fig. 2), using a combined 
1-km-resolution mask of both ice-shelf thickness’? and velocity data*®. Our 1-km- 
gridded ice-shelf thickness is based on 1994-1995 altimetry data from ERS-1 and 
supplemented by ICESat data from south of the ERS-1 limit'’. Elevations are 
corrected to the year 2009 using elevation rates from ERS-1°° (1994-2002) and 
from ICESat* (2003-2009) to be consistent with velocity and IPR data. Thickness 
is found from freeboard elevation assuming hydrostatic equilibrium and using a 
correction term for the firn layer. The firn correction stems from a semi-empirical 
model using the regional atmospheric climate model RACMO2 and depth-den- 
sity observations*'. The velocity data set is an InSAR mosaic over the 2007-2009 
period”’. A sensitivity analysis for the calving-flux gate placement is provided in 
Supplementary Discussion 6. 

Grounding lines and grounding-line fluxes. Our grounding-line data set is a 
compilation of published grounding lines (mainly from InSAR, but also comple- 
mented with imagery and ICESat) to achieve complete coverage and the most 
accurate and up-to-date delineations (Supplementary Discussion 5). The GLF is 
obtained using InSAR velocities and ice thicknesses close to the grounding line. 
We use surface-elevation-derived thicknesses for 32% of the GLF. For the remain- 
der, we use IPR-derived thicknesses from various campaigns for the years 2009- 
2012 (Supplementary Table 1). IPR tracks are chosen just upstream of the ground- 
ing line (rather than downstream) to avoid the strong melting at the grounding 
line, and SMB is used to correct for the small area in between. 

Surface mass balance. For our SMB, we use the average of 32 years (1979-2010) of 
SMB from RACMO2*‘ run at a resolution of 27 km (Supplementary Fig. 3). This 
model takes into account drifting snow processes and is forced by the ERA-Interim 
reanalyses from the European Centre for Medium-Range Weather Forecasts. 
Islands and ice rises located within ice shelves are included in the ice-shelf mask” 
for SMB calculation under the assumption that net surface accumulation equals 
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GLF for those features. There is no statistically significant temporal trend in SMB 
over the ice shelves®. 

Error assessment. The error assessment is done separately for each ice shelf (Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Table 1). [CESat points within a zone extending 10 km upstream 
of the calving front are used to assess the calving-flux elevation error at the calving 
front of each ice shelf. To account for the time difference between the ERS-1 (1994-95) 
and the ICESat data (2003-2009), a dh/dt correction is applied following dh/dt 
trends in ERS-1 and ERS-2 for the period 1992-2001°°. The grounding-line thick- 
ness error is assumed to be 10 m for IPR tracks. We estimate a 28% error for ice- 
shelf SMB and a 10% error for the firn air content correction (Supplementary 
Discussion 7 and 8 and Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). Errors in ice thickness 
derived from ice-penetrating radar, ice surface velocity, SMB and firn correction 
for each shelf are assumed to be uncorrelated. For SMB, this is supported by the 
spread of points around the least-squares linear fit shown in Supplementary Fig. 4. 
A random error of 3% is included in the calving-flux error to account for gate 
placement (Supplementary Discussion 6). In determining the total calving-flux 
error, we assumed that the error in surface elevation (which affects the ice thickness 
error) is correlated between ice shelves, because it seems to be systematic at a 
regional level'’. For the GLF derived from surface elevation and the assumption 
of hydrostatic equilibrium, the error in thickness is found to be 10-15% in the 
vicinity of the grounding line’’, with both positive and negative differences. We 
assume an uncertainty in GLF of 20% for these areas. The error in GLF introduced 
from the interpolation of unsurveyed areas is determined from the root mean 
squared SMB error and a 10% deviation from balance for the grounded ice sheet. 
This is supported by the fact that elevation rates from altimetry for these unsur- 
veyed sectors are small and they are in areas of slow flow, where changes in ice 
dynamics are expected to be limited’. The standard deviation of the differences in 
melt ratio between shelves experiencing similar oceanic conditions (Supplemen- 
tary Discussion 3) is used as a measure of the uncertainty in partitioning the 
interpolated GLF between calving and BMB for the unsurveyed sectors. 

Data description. The data produced for this paper are ice-shelf ice thickness and 
a continent-wide grounding line. These data sets can be found at http:// 
pangaea.de/. The other data sets used in this study can be found at the follow- 
ing websites: http://nsidc.org/data/docs/measures/nsidc0484_rignot/ (ice velocity 
field), http://nsidc.org/data/icebridge/ and https://data.cresis.ku.edu/ (IPR ice 
thickness), http://nsidc.org/data/atlas/news/antarctic_coastlines.html (MOA ground- 
ing line and coastline), http://nsidc.org/data/docs/agdc/nsidc0469_brunt/ (ICESat 
grounding-line points), http://nsidc.org/data/docs/agdc/nsidc0489_bindschadler/ 
(ASAID project grounding line), http://nsidc.org/data/docs/measures/nsidc0498_ 
rignot/ (DInSAR grounding line), http://nsidc.org/data/nsidc-0280.html (MOA 
mosaic), http://nsidc.org/data/radarsat/ramp_basics/mosaic_5kmw.html (RAMP 
mosaic) and http://lima.nasa.gov/ (LIMA mosaic). 
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Life history trade-offs at a single locus maintain 
sexually selected genetic variation 
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& Jon Slate! 


Sexual selection, through intra-male competition or female choice, 
is assumed to be a source of strong and sustained directional selec- 
tion in the wild’”. In the presence of such strong directional selec- 
tion, alleles enhancing a particular trait are predicted to become 
fixed within a population, leading to a decrease in the underlying 
genetic variation’. However, there is often considerable genetic 
variation underlying sexually selected traits in wild populations, 
and consequently, this phenomenon has become a long-discussed 
issue in the field of evolutionary biology’**. In wild Soay sheep, 
large horns confer an advantage in strong intra-sexual competi- 
tion, yet males show an inherited polymorphism for horn type and 
have substantial genetic variation in their horn size°. Here we show 
that most genetic variation in this trait is maintained by a trade-off 
between natural and sexual selection at a single gene, relaxin-like 
receptor 2 (RXFP2). We found that an allele conferring larger 
horns, Ho’, is associated with higher reproductive success, whereas 
a smaller horn allele, Ho”, confers increased survival, resulting in a 
net effect of overdominance (that is, heterozygote advantage) for 
fitness at RXFP2. The nature of this trade-off is simple relative to 
commonly proposed explanations for the maintenance of sexually 
selected traits, such as genic capture’®* (‘good genes’) and sexually 
antagonistic selection*’. Our results demonstrate that by identify- 
ing the genetic architecture of trait variation, we can determine 
the principal mechanisms maintaining genetic variation in traits 
under strong selection and explain apparently counter-evolutionary 
observations. 

The persistence of genetic variation in traits under sustained sexual 
selection is a fundamental paradox in evolutionary biology, for which 
several explanations have been proposed. First, sexually dimorphic char- 
acters could be an honest signal of male quality or condition, in which 
the best-condition males develop the largest traits”*. Under this ‘genic 
capture’ model, many loci contribute to male condition, creating a large 
mutational target for the sexually selected trait. As a result, genetic 
variation will persist despite strong directional selection’. Second, vari- 
ation may be maintained by genetic trade-offs that constrain evolution 
of the focal trait. For example, sexually selected traits often exceed the 
point at which they would be optimal for survival’®, indicating that 
trade-offs exist between sexual and non-sexual fitness. A variant on this 
model is intra-locus sexual conflict, driven by sexually antagonistic selec- 
tion®”; in this scenario, alleles that increase male fitness are associated 
with decreased female fitness (and vice versa). 

Testing and disentangling which of the theories explains empirical 
patterns remains difficult owing to the relatively limited knowledge of 
the genetic architecture (that is, the number of genes and the magni- 
tude of their effects) of relevant traits'’’’, as there are remarkably few 
systems where the genes responsible for sexually selected trait variation 
are known. However, the advent of affordable genomic technologies 
now provides an unparalleled opportunity to identify genes responsible 
for fitness-related variation in wild populations’*’. 


One wild population where the genetic architecture of a sexually 
selected trait has been characterized is the Soay sheep of St Kilda (Ovis 
aries), a population of primitive domestic sheep that has existed com- 
pletely unmanaged for around 4,000 years and has been intensively 
studied since 1985. During the mating season (rut), there is strong 
competition between males for access to oestrous females. Most males 
develop normal horns, but around 13% develop vestigial horns (scurs) 
conferring reduced reproductive success’*® (Fig. 1). The horn size of 
normal-horned males is positively correlated with mating success”, yet 
there is substantial heritable variation underlying this trait (h* = 0.37)°. 
Females develop much smaller horns, and are either normal-horned 
(32%), scurred (40%), or ‘polled’ (lacking horns or scurs, 28%; Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1). Recent studies have revealed that a single gene, 
relaxin-like receptor 2 (RXFP2), explains most of the genetic variation 
in horn morphology in Soay sheep® and domestic sheep**"”. Two RXFP2 
alleles, Ho* and Ho’, have been identified in Soay sheep: Ho* confers 
larger, normal horns, whereas H. o” confers smaller horns, with around 
half of Ho’Ho” males developing scurs® (Fig. 1). Furthermore, RXFP2 
contributes ~76% of the additive genetic variation in horn size in nor- 
mal-horned males, including normal-horned Ho’Ho’ males’ (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Note 1). This discovery provides a critical opportunity to 
understand the relative importance of sexual and natural selection in 
maintaining genetic variation underlying horn development. 


Figure 1 | Horn morphology variation with RXFP2 genotype. Examples of 
adult male horn morphology with their corresponding RXFP2 genotypes. 

a, Four-year-old normal-horned Ho* Ho‘. b, Five-year-old normal-horned 
Ho" Ho! . ¢, Five-year-old normal-horned Ho’Ho’. d, Three-year-old scurred 
Ho Ho’. 
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We used genetic and phenotypic data from 1,750 sheep sampled over 
a 21-year period to understand how genetic variation at RXFP2 is main- 
tained and to determine whether microevolution of horns is occurring. 
To achieve this, we: (1) examined differences in annual reproductive 
success, survival and overall fitness between RXFP2 genotypes; (2) deter- 
mined selection coefficients and equilibrium frequencies of the two 
RXFP2 alleles; and (3) assessed whether temporal changes in allele fre- 
quency were consistent with balancing selection maintaining genetic 
variation at RXFP2. 

The RXFP2 genotype was associated with annual reproductive success 
in adult males, as Ho’Ho” males had significantly lower reproductive 
success than both Ho‘ Ho* and Ho“ Ho” males (Markov chain Monte 
Carlo (MCMC) generalized linear mixed model: Pycmc = 0.004; 
Fig. 2a). The RXFP2 genotype was also associated with male annual 
survival, such that Ho’ Ho” individuals had lower survival than both 
Ho* Ho" and Ho’Ho" individuals (MCMC generalized linear mixed 
model: Pycoc = 0.006 and 0.010, respectively; Fig. 2b). When repro- 
ductive success and survival were combined into an overall fitness metric, 
Ho* Ho" males had higher fitness than both Ho*Ho* and Ho’Ho" 
individuals (MCMC generalized linear mixed model: Pycmc = 0.042 
and 0.036, respectively; Fig. 2c). In females, there was no relationship 
between RXFP2 genotype and survival, reproductive success or overall 
fitness (MCMC generalized linear mixed models: Pycmc > 0.05). Full 
results for all models are given in Supplementary Tables 1 and 2. 

Analyses of overall fitness of all sheep indicated that variation at 
RXFP2 is maintained by overdominance, resulting in an equilibrium 
frequency of 0.529 for the Ho’ allele (bootstrap 95% confidence interval: 
0.284-0.793). This is driven by each homozygous genotype being assoc- 
iated with reduced fitness (that is, H o* Ho” with reduced survival and 
Ho’ Ho? with reduced reproductive success), which has resulted in a net 
effect of highest overall fitness in Ho* Ho” individuals (Supplementary 
Table 3). The products of effective population size and selection coeffi- 
cients were considerably greater than one for annual reproductive suc- 
cess, survival and overall fitness, confirming that selection is probably 
more important than genetic drift in maintaining genetic variation at 
RXFP2 within this population”*” (Supplementary Table 3). 

Although the frequency of the Ho” allele increased over the study 
period (linear regression: b = 0.426% per year, adjusted R? = 0.653, 
P=1.74X 10 *; Supplementary Fig. 2), simulations of the expected 
change in frequency given the pedigree indicated that this increase is 
not greater than would be expected by chance (gene-drop simulation, 
one-tailed P = 0.109), further showing that the change in frequency is 
unlikely to be driven by directional selection. The observations that 
selection coefficients are strong enough to exceed the effects of drift, yet 
temporal changes in allele frequency are no greater than expected by 
drift, may seem contradictory. However, because selection coefficients 
on reproduction and survival are in opposite directions (from the 
context ofa homozygous genotype) with a net effect of overdominance, 


Male reproductive success 


marked temporal shifts in allele frequencies are not expected to occur. In 
fact, allele frequencies seem to have converged on and possibly stabilized 
at something close to the equilibrium frequency (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Furthermore, analysis of RXFP2 haplotype sharing between Soay sheep 
and other breeds of Ovis aries indicates that the polymorphism may have 
been present in Soay sheep throughout much of their long history on St 
Kilda (Supplementary Note 2). Therefore, as a result of the large contri- 
bution of RXFP2 to horn growth, genetic variation in horn morphology 
is maintained by a trade-off between reproductive success (favouring the 
large-horn allele Ho*) and survival (favouring the small-horn allele 
Ho’) in male Soay sheep. 

The analyses presented here have allowed an empirical test of the key 
hypotheses proposed to explain genetic variation in sexually selected 
traits. As a single locus explains nearly all of the genetic variation in 
horn type and size® (see Supplementary Note 1), the genic capture 
hypothesis can be discounted. More plausible explanations involving 
major loci, particularly intra-locus sexually antagonistic selection, were 
also ruled out as RXFP2 is associated with fitness components in males, 
but not in females. Instead, variation at RXFP2 seems to be maintained 
by a simple trade-off in males, where only heterozygous males (Ho* Ho’) 
are uncompromised by poor survival or low reproductive success; 
different horn types in females are merely a genetic consequence of 
the trade-off in males. Investigation of selection coefficients supports 
the idea that there is a net effect of overdominance, or heterozygote 
advantage, at this locus in Soay sheep. Despite being one of the most 
intuitive explanations for the maintenance of genetic variation, con- 
vincing examples of overdominance remain rare**”’. Therefore, selec- 
tion on RXFP2 in male Soay sheep may be an additional entry to what 
remains a short list of compelling cases of heterozygote advantage”. 

The exact mechanism by which the RXFP2 genotype influences 
variation in male survival and reproductive success in Soay sheep is 
unknown. However, it does seem to be mediated by the effect of RXFP2 
on horns, as scurred Ho? Ho’ males have lower reproductive success 
than normal-horned Ho’Ho? males (Supplementary Note 3). Fitness 
variation at RXFP2 may be due to differences in energy expenditure by 
the three genotypes in relation to their horn size in males, particularly 
during the rut. Larger, normal-horned males can spend 50% of their 
time holding individual female consorts, but spend less time feeding and 
must defend their consort against harassment by juveniles and competi- 
tion from other dominant males**”*. Subordinate males, including juve- 
niles and smaller horned males, can spend just 5% of their time in consorts 
and instead mate opportunistically, actively seeking undefended females. 
Therefore, as RXFP2 genotype directly affects horn phenotype, this may 
determine whether males are likely to engage in a mating strategy with 
high annual reproductive success but low survival, or a strategy with low 
annual reproductive success but high survival. 

Ultimately, the findings in this study advance our understanding of 
the maintenance of genetic variance in a trait under natural and sexual 
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Figure 2 | Annual fitness variation and RXFP2 genotype. a, Reproductive 

success in adult males (n = 640). b, Survival in all males (n = 1,243). c, Overall 
fitness in all males (n = 1,204). Effect sizes were estimated from the posterior 
mode of a MCMC generalized linear mixed model and are given relative to the 
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model intercept at Ho* Ho". Vertical bars indicate the 95% credible interval. 
The single asterisk and double asterisk indicate a significant difference from the 
intercept at Ho” Ho™ at Pycac = 0.05 and 0.01, respectively; single and double 
daggers indicate the same for the model intercept at Ho* Ho”. 
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selection in a wild population. The ability to identify the gene respons- 
ible for sexually selected variation has made it possible to distinguish 
between competing hypotheses for the persistence of horn variation 
and investigate an evolutionary response (or stasis). Further studies that 
dissect the genetic architecture of sexually selected traits in other sys- 
tems will make it possible to establish which mechanisms are of most 
general relevance to explaining the evolution of sexually selected traits. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Study population. The Soay sheep of the St Kilda archipelago (57° 49’ N, 8° 34’ W) 
are a feral population of Neolithic domestic sheep” that have been studied on an 
individual basis since 1985. 

Estimation of reproductive success. A total of 5,880 sheep sampled between 1980 
and 2012 were genotyped at 51,135 single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) on 
an Ovine SNP50 BeadChip”. Of the 38,404 polymorphic loci that passed quality 
control, 315 informative, unlinked SNPs from the chip were used to construct a 
pedigree to determine individual reproductive success. 

RXFP2 genotyping. A total of 1,750 sheep (796 males and 954 females) sampled 
between 1990 and 2008 with information on annual reproductive success and annual 
survival up to 2011 were genotyped at a diagnostic SNP in strong linkage disequi- 
librium with the putative RXFP2 alleles, Ho™ and Ho? (ref. 6). 

Detecting fitness differences between RXFP2 genotypes. The relationship 
between RXFP2 genotype and annual reproductive success, survival and overall 
fitness was modelled in males and females using a generalized linear mixed model 
framework with a Markov chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) method”. 
Determining selection coefficients at RXFP2. Mean values of survival, repro- 
ductive success and overall fitness for each RXFP2 genotype were calculated from 
the raw data’. Relative fitness values were determined by dividing the mean value for 
all three genotypes by the maximum value (that is, the genotype with the highest 
fitness has a relative fitness equal to 1) and selection coefficients and equilibrium 
frequencies were determined using dominance or partial dominance models where 
appropriate®. 

Temporal trend in RXFP2allele frequencies. Gene-drop simulations (n = 1,000 
iterations) were used to model the expected change in frequency of the allele Ho” 
due to genetic drift only (that is, absence of directional selection) between 1990 and 
2008 in pedigreed individuals”. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Study population. The Soay sheep of the St Kilda archipelago (57° 49’ N, 8° 34’ W) 
are a feral population of Neolithic domestic sheep”’ that have been studied on an 
individual basis since 1985. Animals were handled in strict accordance with UK 
Home Office ethical regulations and all work was licensed under the UK Animals 
(Scientific Procedures) Act 1986. 

Pedigree construction. To determine individual reproductive success measures, a 
pedigree was constructed using molecular data for both maternity and paternity. 
Sheep with available blood and/or tissue samples (n = 5,880) were typed at 51,135 
SNPs on the Ovine SNP50 BeadChip” using an Illumina Bead Array genotyping 
platform. Highly informative and unlinked SNPs were selected for parentage 
analysis by carrying out linkage-disequilibrium-based SNP pruning in the soft- 
ware PLINK v1.07 (ref. 31), with the following parameters: SNPs with minor allele 
frequency >0.4 retained, variance inflation factor = 1.01 and sliding windows of 
50 SNPs with the window shifted 5 SNPs at each step. 315 SNP loci with a pairwise 
R° of <0.01 passed these criteria and were used for pedigree construction. 
Maternity and paternity of 5,626 sheep born between 1980 and 2012 were inferred 
simultaneously in the R package MasterBayes” implemented in R v2.14.0, with 
20,000 iterations, a burn-in of 5,000 iterations and a thinning interval of 10 itera- 
tions. Sheep were included in the list of candidate parents if still alive during the rut 
preceding the spring the lamb was born in, and candidate parents were discarded if 
showing more than 8 mismatches with the progeny. Some males were not geno- 
typed on the Ovine SNP50 BeadChip, but had previously been included in pedi- 
grees constructed using 14-18 microsatellite loci*’; these fathers were retained in 
the current pedigree when they had been assigned with >95% confidence, and 
there was no more than one mismatch between father and offspring or between the 
mother-father-offspring trio over all microsatellite loci. 

Phenotypic data. Annual life history data were collected for Soay sheep during the 
period 1985 to 2011. Survival and reproductive success was recorded from 
November of a given year to the November of the following year for all individuals 
where this information was available; survival was scored as a binary trait and 
reproductive success was scored as the number of offspring surviving to at least the 
first November after birth (=6 months old). Reproductive success was calculated 
for males only when they had at least one paternity or had been observed in the 
study area during the rut. A measure of annual ‘overall fitness’ was also calculated, 
where the contribution of an individual to the population count in the following 
year was calculated as the sum of individual survival and half of the number of 
offspring; this measure was transformed into integer values by multiplying all 
values by two. Models of fitness also included the covariate body weight (kg), 
which was measured during the August of the year the fitness measure was made. 
In total, there were 1,310 records on 796 males and 2,782 records on 954 females 
where all measures were available. 

RXFP2 genotyping. A total of 1,750 sheep (796 males and 954 females) sampled 
between 1990 and 2008 with known phenotypic information were genotyped at a 
single diagnostic SNP in the 3’ untranslated region of RXFP2 on ovine chromosome 
10 (SNP ID: G100364-AS001072, developed by AgResearch Ltd, Invermay Agricul- 
tural Centre). The alleles at this diagnostic SNP are in strong linkage disequilibrium 
with putative alleles Ho’ and Ho’ described in previous gene mapping papers; 
therefore, we refer to the diagnostic SNP genotypes in terms of their predicted 
genotype at RXFP2 (ref. 6). We confirmed (1) the association of RXFP2 with horn 
phenotype and (2) the suitability of use of this diagnostic SNP in this study: methods 
and results are presented in Supplementary Note 1. The diagnostic SNP was geno- 
typed using a multiplex SNP-SCALE protocol®™, with additional animals typed on 
an Illumina BeadXpress Veracode GoldenGate SNP typing platform. 

Detecting fitness differences between RXFP2 genotypes using a mixed-model 
framework. The relationships between RXFP2 genotype and annual reproductive 
success, annual survival and annual overall fitness were modelled using a general- 
ized linear mixed model framework (GLMM) with an MCMC method in the R 
package MCMCglmm”’ in R v2.15.3. Models were fitted in males and females 
separately owing to differences in the distribution of fitness measures between the 
sexes. In males, reproductive success was modelled in all males and separately in 
lambs (age 1) and in adults (age 2+), as lamb males are much less likely to sire 
offspring. Survival was modelled with a binomial error structure, and reproductive 


success and overall fitness were modelled with Poisson error structures. Fixed 
effects included the age of measurement as a linear function, body weight and 
RXFP2 genotype (fitted as a three level factor corresponding to genotypes 
Ho* Ho", Ho* Ho? and Ho?Ho?). Random effects were the animal identity (to 
account for repeated measures on individual sheep), year of birth and the year of 
fitness measurement, where the two latter effects accounted for variation attri- 
buted to specific environmental effects associated with these years. Effect sizes 
were estimated with posterior specification of previous distributions for random 
effect structures in the model. All models were run for N iterations and sampled 
1,000 times after burn-in (see Supplementary Table 1 for specific values of N, burn- 
in and thinning interval for each model). Models were accepted if the independ- 
ence of the samples in the posterior distribution (that is, the autocorrelation) was 
<0.1. Effect sizes and credible intervals for fixed and random effects were esti- 
mated from the posterior mode of the sampled iterations. 

Determining selection coefficients at RXFP2. To determine selection coeffi- 
cients and the expected frequency of RXFP2 at equilibrium, it was necessary to 
calculate the relative fitness values of the genotypes, rather than their absolute 
values’. Therefore, we calculated the mean value of annual survival, annual repro- 
ductive success and annual overall fitness for each RXFP2 genotype from the raw 
data in all sheep of both sexes (n = 2,523). Relative fitness values were determined 
by dividing the mean value for all three genotypes by the maximum value (that is, 
the genotype with the highest fitness will always have relative fitness equal to 1). In 
dominance or partial dominance models (that is, the two homozygotes are the 
most and least fit of the three genotypes), the relative fitnesses of the heterozygote 
and the less fit homozygote are denoted as 1 — hs and 1 — s, respectively, where hs 
and s are their respective selection coefficients. In cases where heterozygotes have 
the highest fitness (known as overdominance or heterozygote advantage), the 
relative fitnesses of each homozygote are denoted as 1 — s, and 1 — sp, respectively, 
where s; and s) are the selection coefficients for their respective homozygotes. 
If overdominance exists, then an equilibrium frequency can be calculated’ as 
q = S2/(s; + sz). If the product of selection coefficients and effective population 
size (N.) is much greater than 1, then selection is likely to be more important in 
determining changes in allele frequency than drift; N. was previously estimated as 
194 individuals using data from a subset of 190 Soay sheep typed on the Ovine 
SNP50 Beadchip’’. The 95% confidence interval for each selection coefficient was 
estimated using a bootstrap method resampling the data 1,000 times, where the 
fitness values were calculated relative to a value of 1 for the heterozygote, and 
s; and s» calculated as for the overdominance model. 

Temporal trend in RXFP2 allele frequencies. Gene-drop simulations (n = 1,000 
iterations) were used to model the expected change in frequency of the allele Ho” 
due to genetic drift only (that is, absence of directional selection) between 1990 and 
2008, in all pedigreed individuals during this period (n = 4,738), given an identical 
pedigree to the true one®. For each parent, a randomly chosen allele was trans- 
mitted to their offspring; individuals with one or two unknown parents were 
assigned the unknown allele according to the population allele frequencies in 
the year they were born. For each simulated pedigree, the change in allele fre- 
quency over the study period was modelled using linear regression in animals that 
had been genotyped at RXFP2, generating a distribution of regression slopes that 
are expected due to drift but no selection. The probability of obtaining the 
observed change in frequency due to drift alone was determined by comparing 
the slope of the linear regression in the observed data with the distribution of 
slopes from the gene-drop simulations. All simulations and regressions were 
performed in R v2.15.3. 
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Microbiota-liberated host sugars facilitate 
post-antibiotic expansion of enteric pathogens 
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The human intestine, colonized by a dense community of resident 
microbes, is a frequent target of bacterial pathogens. Undisturbed, 
this intestinal microbiota provides protection from bacterial infec- 
tions. Conversely, disruption of the microbiota with oral antibio- 
tics often precedes the emergence of several enteric pathogens’ *. 
How pathogens capitalize upon the failure of microbiota-afforded 
protection is largely unknown. Here we show that two antibiotic- 
associated pathogens, Salmonella enterica serovar Typhimurium 
(S. typhimurium) and Clostridium difficile, use a common strategy 
of catabolizing microbiota-liberated mucosal carbohydrates during 
their expansion within the gut. S. typhimurium accesses fucose and 
sialic acid within the lumen of the gut in a microbiota-dependent 
manner, and genetic ablation of the respective catabolic pathways 
reduces its competitiveness in vivo. Similarly, C. difficile expansion 
is aided by microbiota-induced elevation of sialic acid levels in vivo. 
Colonization of gnotobiotic mice with a sialidase-deficient mutant 
of Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron, a model gut symbiont, reduces 
free sialic acid levels resulting in C. difficile downregulating its sialic 
acid catabolic pathway and exhibiting impaired expansion. These 
effects are reversed by exogenous dietary administration of free 
sialic acid. Furthermore, antibiotic treatment of conventional mice 
induces a spike in free sialic acid and mutants of both Salmonella 
and C. difficile that are unable to catabolize sialic acid exhibit 
impaired expansion. These data show that antibiotic-induced dis- 
ruption of the resident microbiota and subsequent alteration in 
mucosal carbohydrate availability are exploited by these two dis- 
tantly related enteric pathogens in a similar manner. This insight 
suggests new therapeutic approaches for preventing diseases caused 
by antibiotic-associated pathogens. 

The intestinal microbiota is composed of trillions of microbial cells that 
together form a complex, dynamic and highly competitive ecosystem*®. 
Limited nutrients and high microbial densities are likely to have a key 
role in protecting the host against invading microbes’. Carbohydrates 
derived from diet or host play a well-established part in sustaining the 
resident members of the microbiota*""°, and more recently have been 
shown to have important roles in gut microbiota—pathogen dynamics''"*. 
Oral antibiotic use is one of the leading risk factors for disease associated 
with Salmonella spp. and Clostridium difficile, consistent with increased 
enteric vulnerability upon disruption of the resident microbiota’ *”. 
In addition, mouse models of S. typhimurium or C. difficile infection 
commonly require disruption of the intestinal microbiota with anti- 
biotics to promote pathogen expansion within the lumen of the gut 
and to initiate disease’. Deciphering the numerous mechanisms by 
which the microbiota prevents bacterial pathogen expansion and how 
microbiota disruption enables pathogens to circumvent these mecha- 
nisms remains an important task. 

We used transcriptional profiling of Salmonella typhimurium from 
orally infected gnotobiotic mice to gain insight into the pathogen’s 


biology while inhabiting the gastrointestinal tract. Our goal was to 
reveal adaptations of the pathogen within a ‘low-complexity’ gnoto- 
biotic microbiota that might be relevant to antibiotic-induced micro- 
biota disruption. Mice that were monoassociated with the model gut 
symbiont Bacteroides thetatiotaomicron (Bt) were used as a simplified 
model ofa microbiota that is susceptible to pathogen emergence within 
the gut. Five days after S. typhimurium infection of the Bt-monoassociated 
or germ-free mice (Fig. 1a), caecal contents were collected and subjected 
to transcriptional profiling using a custom S. typhimurium Gene Chip. 
In the presence of Bt, all 59 S. typhimurium genes that displayed signi- 
ficantly altered expression relative to infection of germ-free mice were 
upregulated (Supplementary Table 1). Functional classification of these 
genes revealed enriched cluster of orthologous groups (COG) catego- 
ries: ‘carbohydrate metabolism and transport’ and ‘secondary metabo- 
lites biosynthesis, transport, and catabolism’ (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Genes encoding host mucin carbohydrate metabolism pathways are pro- 
minently represented in this gene set, including three operons encoding 
catabolic pathways for sialic acid, fucose and the fucose catabolite pro- 
panediol (nan, fuc and pdu, respectively) (Fig. 1b). We surveyed express- 
ion of genes within the nan and fuc operons | day after S. typhimurium 
infection in germ-free or Bt-monoassociated mice, to determine whether 
these operons identified by expression profiling on day 5 post infection 
also display high expression earlier in the infection. S. typhimurium 
nanE and fucl are significantly upregulated 1 day after infection of Bt- 
monoassociated mice relative to infection of germ-free mice (nanE, 
6.0-fold, P= 1.47 X 107°; fucl, 3.5-fold, P = 0.0028) (Fig. 1c) when 
S. typhimurium densities and host pathology are similar between colo- 
nization states (Supplementary Figs 3 and 4). These data are consistent 
with S. typhimurium catabolizing sialic acid and fucose in the lumen of 
the gut in a Bt-dependent manner soon after infection. 

We next constructed mutant strains of S. typhimurium to quantita- 
tively assess the requirement of sialic acid and fucose during expansion 
in vivo. Deletion of nanA and fucl, the first committed steps in the 
sialic acid and fucose utilization pathways, abolished growth of the 
strains on the respective sugars (Supplementary Fig. 5). In competition 
experiments, Bt-monoassociated mice co-infected with wild-type 
S. typhimurium and a nanA/fucl double mutant strain (St-AnanAAfucl) 
revealed that the mutant had a significant disadvantage on days 1 and 2 
after infection (day 1, competitive index (CI)= 1.87, P = 0.028; day 2, 
CI = 1.45, P= 0.016; Fig. 1d). This mutant, however, displayed no 
competitive disadvantage when competing with wild-type S. typhi- 
murium within germ-free mice, consistent with S. typhimurium’s sialic 
acid and fucose use being microbiota-dependent (day 1, P = 0.26). The 
competitive index was not significantly different between the two col- 
onization conditions (Supplementary Fig. 5), however this is probably 
because of the small amount of free sialic acid present in the germ-free 
mouse gut (see Fig. 2a). 
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Figure 1 | B. thetaiotaomicron facilitates S. typhimurium and C. difficile 
carbohydrate utilization during emergence. a, Schematic of mouse infection 
experiments. Bt, B. thetaiotaomicron; Cd, C. difficile; St, S. typhimurium. 

b, S. typhimurium operons displaying significant differences in gene expression 
levels in vivo in the presence and absence of B. thetaiotaomicron, 5 days post 
infection. Colours indicate the deviation of each gene’s signal above (purple) 
and below (green) its mean expression value across all six in vivo samples and 
duplicate in vitro growths conducted in minimal medium. c, Induction of 

S. typhimurium nanE and fucl in caecal contents 1 day post infection relative to 
growth in LB broth (n = 9 and 4 for Stand St + Bt, respectively). d, Competitive 
index (CI) of wild-type S. typhimurium/St-AnanAAfucl in Bt-monoassociated 
(St + Bt) and ex-germ-free (Sf) mice 1 day post infection. Horizontal bars 
indicate the geometric means of CI values and individual CI values are 
represented with dots (n = 5 per group). e, Induction of C. difficile nan genes in 
caecal contents 3 days post infection relative to growth in minimal medium 
containing 0.5% glucose (n = 4 per group). f, C. difficile density in faeces 1 day 
post infection (n = 4 per group). Error bars indicate s.e.m. *P < 0.05, 

**P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.001. 


C. difficile possesses a sialic acid catabolic operon, like S. typhimurium, 
but encodes no apparent genes for fucose consumption (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6). To identify whether C. difficile also expresses sialic acid 
catabolism genes during its expansion within the gut, we quantified the 
expression of two genes within the nan operon, nanE and nanA, by 
quantitative PCR with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) of RNA extracted 
from gnotobiotic mouse caecal contents. C. difficile nanE and nanA 
displayed elevated expression in Bt-monoassociated mice relative to 
expression levels observed when C. difficile colonized germ-free mice 
alone (nanE, 15-fold higher expression, P = 0.02; nanA 11-fold higher 
expression, P = 0.039; Fig. le). The presence of Bt in the gut of gno- 
tobiotic mice resulted in an increased density of C. difficile one day post 
infection compared to infection of germ-free mice (1.5 X 10° versus 
7.9 X 10° colony-forming units (c.f.u.) ml '; P = 0.0009; Fig. 1f). 

Many commensal and pathogenic bacteria can utilize sialic acids 
from their hosts as a source of energy, carbon and nitrogen’. However, 
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Figure 2 | B. thetaiotaomicron liberated sialic acid promotes emergence of 
S. typhimurium and C. difficile. a, Levels of free sialic acid in caecal contents 
in germ-free and gnotobiotic mice monoassociated for 10 days (n = 3, 3, 5 and 
5, respectively). b, Fold change of expression of S. typhimurium nanE in caecal 
contents 1 day post infection relative to growth in vitro (n = 9, 4, 5 and 5, 
respectively). c, Induction of C. difficile nanE expression in caecal contents 

3 days post infection relative to growth in minimal medium containing 0.5% 
glucose (n = 4 per group). d, C. difficile density in faeces 1 day post infection 
(n= 5 per group). e, C. difficile density 1 day post infection in faeces of PBS 
buffer or exogenous free sialic acid (SIA) treated mice. (n = 4-5 per group). 
f, Induction of C. difficile nanE gene expression 1 day post infection in faeces of 
PBS buffer or exogenous free sialic acid (SIA) treated mice relative to growth in 
minimal medium containing 0.5% glucose (n = 5 per group). Error bars 
indicate s.em. *P< 0.05, **P < 0.01 and ***P< 0.001. 


some bacteria, such as B. thetatiotaomicron encode the sialidase required 
to cleave and release this terminal sugar from the mucosal glycoconju- 
gates, but lack the catabolic pathway (that is, the nan operon) required 
to consume the liberated monosaccharide. Presumably, the release of 
sialic acids allows B. thetatiotaomicron to access highly coveted under- 
lying carbohydrates in the mucus'®”’. Conversely, S. typhimurium and 
C. difficile encode the nan operon but each lacks the sialidase required 
for sialic acid liberation’*”’. 

We quantified levels of free sialic acids in the caeca of Bt-monoassociated 
and germ-free mice. Bf-monoassociated mice exhibited a significantly 
higher concentration of the common sialic acid N-acetylneuraminic 
acid (Neu5Ac) versus germ-free mice, consistent with the ability of Bt 
to liberate but not consume the monosaccharide (1059 pmoles mg |, 
Bt-associated; 188 pmoles mg~ aM germ-free; P = 0.029; Fig. 2a). Coloni- 
zation of mice with Bt-ABT0455 (a mutant strain of Bt lacking a pre- 
dicted cell surface sialidase that achieves the same density as wild type 
in vivo; Supplementary Fig. 7) did not result in increased free sialic acid, 
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nor did colonization with Bacteroides fragilis (Bf), which encodes both 
a sialidase and the nan operon and is therefore able to catabolize 
NeuS5Ac (Fig. 2a). Expression of S. typhimurium’s nan operon was 
reduced upon infection of gnotobiotic mice colonized with Bt-ABT0455 
or B. fragilis, consistent with S. typhimurium’s dependence upon ele- 
vated levels of microbiota liberated sialic acid (Fig. 2b). 

Loss of Bt-liberated sialic acid affects C. difficile ina manner similar to 
that observed with S. typhimurium. The nan gene expression in C. difficile 
was lower in mice colonized with the sialidase-deficient mutant Bt- 
ABT0455 relative to expression in the presence of Bt-colonized mice 
(nanE, 75-fold higher expression, P = 0.0187; Fig. 2c). Furthermore, 
C. difficile density decreased in infected mice colonized with Bt-ABT0455 
mutant relative to densities in mice colonized with wild-type Bt 
(9.7 X 10’ versus 4.6 X 10° cfu. ml}; P= 0.0143), illustrating the impor- 
tance of Bt-liberated sialic acid in C. difficile expansion in vivo (Fig. 2d; 
Supplementary Fig. 8). Free sialic acid was orally administered to Bt- 
ABT0455 and C. difficile co-colonized mice to determine if exogenous 
administration of the monosaccharide could reverse the decrease in 
C. difficile density by complementing the sialidase deficiency in this 
model. C. difficile densities increased 1 day post infection in Bt-ABT0455 
monoassociated mice fed free sialic acid compared to unsupplemented 
controls (4.8 X 10° versus 6.8 X 10’ c.f.u.ml +; P= 0.0066) reaching 
densities similar to those observed in the presence of wild type (Fig. 2e). 
Furthermore, expression of C. difficile nanE increases in the sialic acid 
fed Bt-ABT0455-associated mice, further demonstrating that sialic 
acid use by C. difficile occurs concomitant with its increased densities 
in vivo (nanE, 58-fold higher expression over PBS buffer treated controls, 
P= 0.019; Fig. 2f). Notably, free sialic acid administration to germ-free 
mice infected with C. difficile resulted in higher densities of the pathogen 
in the lumen of the gut, confirming the important role of this monosac- 
charide in vivo (Supplementary Fig. 9). These data demonstrate that 
sialic acid catabolism by C. difficile promotes higher densities of the 
pathogen and depends upon the availability of the liberated monosac- 
charide within the lumen of the gut. 

To determine whether sialic acid use is relevant to pathogen proliferation 
in an antibiotic-treated complex microbiota, we quantified free sialic 
acids in the caeca of conventional mice before and after antibiotic 
treatment. Levels of free Neu5Ac were very low within untreated con- 
ventional mice, consistent with efficient partitioning of Neu5Ac 
between members of an undisturbed complex microbiota (Fig. 3a). 
However, antibiotic-treated mice exhibited elevated levels of free sialic 
acid 1 day after treatment (725 pmoles mg ', 1 day post streptomycin, 
compared to 17 pmoles mg | in untreated mice; P = 0.0019), a time 
frame that coincides with pathogen expansion and acute microbiota 
disturbance (Supplementary Fig. 10)**. The pool of free sialic acids 
decreased by day3 post treatment, consistent with recovery of the 
microbiota after antibiotic treatment™ (Fig. 3a). St-AnanA and St- 
AnanAAfucl mutants both showed a competitive defect relative to 
wild-type S. typhimurium | day after infection in antibiotic-treated 
conventional mice (St-AnanA, CI = 1.83 P = 0.0095; St-AnanAAfucl, 
CI = 2.77, P = 0.036), consistent with sialic acid and fucose utilization 
providing an advantage to S. typhimurium during emergence (Fig. 3b). 
The lack of statistical significance of the phenotype in the fucl single 
mutant suggests mechanisms that are compensatory for fucose cata- 
bolism in this experimental model (Supplementary Fig. 11). To test 
whether C. difficile relies upon sialic acid catabolism in post-antibiotic 
expansion, we quantified the expression of the nan operon in antibiotic- 
treated conventional mice 1 day post infection. Coincident with expan- 
sion of C. difficile, the nan operon was highly induced compared to 
basal expression in vitro (nanA, 230-fold, P = 0.0358; nanT, 112-fold, 
P= 0.0217) confirming that C. difficile expresses this operon at high 
levels during its post-antibiotic expansion within a complex microbiota 
(Fig. 3c). As a test of sialic acid catabolism importance in C. difficile 
proliferation, we constructed a nanT mutant strain of C. difficile (Cd- 
nanT’ ) that is deficient in sialic acid consumption (Supplementary 
Fig. 4). Cd-nanT” was significantly compromised in post-antibiotic 
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Figure 3| S. typhimurium and C. difficile use mucin-derived 
monosaccharides resulting from antibiotic treatment of conventional mice. 
a, Levels of free sialic acid in caecal contents of conventional mice (Conv), 
antibiotic-treated mice 1 day and 3 days post treatment (n = 8, 9 and 3, 
respectively). b, Competitive index of wt S. typhimurium versus S. typhimurium 
mutants in caecal contents (St-4nanA) or faeces (St-AnanAAfucl) of antibiotic- 
treated conventional mice. Horizontal bars indicate the geometric means of CI 
values and individual CI values are represented with dots (n = 5 and 9, 
respectively). c, Induction of C. difficile nanA and nanT expression in faecal 
samples 1 day post infection of antibiotic-treated conventional mice relative to 
growth in minimal medium containing 0.5% glucose (n = 4 per group). 

d, Density of wild-type C. difficile or a mutant deficient in sialic acid 
consumption (Cd-nanT  ) 3 days post-infection in faeces of antibiotic-treated 
conventional mice. (n = 10 per group). Error bars indicate s.e.m. *P < 0.05 and 
**P< 0.01. 


expansion of conventional mice relative to wild-type C. difficile (3.1 X 10’ 
versus 7.0 X 10’ c.f.u.ml~?; P= 0.0023) demonstrating the import- 
ance of sialic acid catabolism to C. difficile in attaining high densities 
in the context of an antibiotic-disrupted complex microbiota (Fig. 3d). 
Recent studies have illustrated that enteric bacterial pathogens can 
subvert aspects of host inflammation to hold potential competitors 
within the microbiota at bay and enable pathogen proliferation’”*”’. 
Our results indicate that the antibiotic-associated pathogens S. typhi- 
murium and C. difficile exploit increases in mucosal carbohydrate 
availability that occur upon disruption of the competitive ecosystem 
in which nutrients are typically efficiently consumed by endogenous 
community members. The transient post-antibiotic increase in mono- 
saccharides liberated by the resident microbiota from host mucus 
provides a window of opportunity for these pathogens to expand to 
densities sufficient to induce self-promoting host inflammation (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1). Implicit in these findings are new potential thera- 
peutic strategies to combat post-antibiotic pathogen expansion. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Bacterial strains and culture conditions. Strains were grown as follows: B. the- 
taiotaomicron (VPI-5482), TYG; S. typhimurium (SL1344), LB; C. difficile (630), 
RCM. For strains and primers see Supplementary Table 2. 
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Mice. Germ-free Swiss- Webster mice were maintained in gnotobiotic isolators, in 
accordance with A-PLAC, the Stanford IACUC. Conventional Swiss-Webster 
mice (SWRE, Taconic) were used for antibiotic-treated experiments. 
Expression analyses. S. typhimurium transcriptomics in caecal contents were con- 
ducted using custom-made GeneChips. Robust multi-chip average-multi-species 
(RMA-MS) normalized signals were analysed for significant differences using signi- 
ficance analysis of microarrays (SAM). For primers see Supplementary Table 3. 
Quantification of sialic acids. Free sialic acids were isolated from caecal 
content supernatants using a 1K MWCO filter and subjected to 1,2-diamino-4, 
5-methylenedioxybenzene (DMB) derivatization before HPLC analysis. 
Statistical analyses. The Student’s t-test was used for statistical calculations. 
*P<0.05, **P<0.01 and ***P< 0.001. Error bars indicate s.em. indicates 
the number of mice used per condition. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Bacterial strains and culture conditions. B. thetaiotaomicron (ATCC 29148, also 
known as VPI-5482), was grown anaerobically (6% H2, 20% CO, 74% N>) over- 
night in TYG medium (1% tryptone, 0.5% yeast extract, 0.2% glucose, w/v) sup- 
plemented with 100 mM potassium phosphate buffer, pH 7.2, 4.1 mM cysteine, 
200 tM histidine, 6.8 1M CaCl), 140 nM FeSO,, 81 uM MgSO,, 4.8 mM NaHCO, 
1.4mM NaCl, 1.9 tM haematin, plus 5.8 uM vitamin Ks. 

All strains of S. typhimurium were derived from wild-type strain SL1344, which 
is naturally streptomycin-resistant. Using the methods of Datsenko and Wanner”, 
mutant strains were first constructed in strain LT2, verified by PCR and then 
transduced into $L1344 using P22 phage transduction. Mutant strains and primers 
used in their generation are listed in Supplementary Table 2. Growth defects were 
not observed on glucose for either mutant and the presence of sialic acid did not 
pose a toxicity issue with the nanA mutant as has been previously reported for 
E. coli®, consistent with its polarity that compromises nanT expression (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5e). For colonization experiments, S. typhimurium strains were 
grown in Luria-Bertani (LB) broth at 37 °C with aeration or on LB agar plates, with 
the appropriate antibiotics (200 pg ml’ streptomycin, 30 pg ml! kanamycin). 
Minimal medium used for transcriptional profiling consisted of 100 mM KH2POu, 
pH 7.2, 15 mM NaCl, 8.5 mM (NH) SO,, 4 mM L-cysteine, 1.9 mM haematin plus 
200 mM t-histidine, 100 mM MgCh, 1.4mM FeSO,, 50mM CaCh, 1 mg ml! 
vitamin K;, 5ngml | vitamin B,, and 0.5% glucose (w/v). For evaluation of growth 
on various monosaccharides, strains were grown in M9 minimal media supple- 
mented with 0.02% w/v histidine. Faecal densities (c.f-u.) of S. typhimurium were 
quantified by duplicate sampling with 1 pl loops, and subsequent dilution and spot 
plating on plain LB agar for gnotobiotic experiments and LB agar with streptomy- 
cin for conventional experiments. 

C. difficile strain 630 was used in all C. difficile experiments and was cultured in 
reinforced clostridial medium (RCM) plus cysteine (Becton Dickinson) anaero- 
bically (6% H», 20% CO», 74% Nz). C. difficile growth curves were generated using 
minimal medium composed of ammonium sulphate, sodium carbonate, calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, manganese chloride, cobalt chloride, histidine 
hematin, vitamin Bj, vitamin K,, FeSO, and 1% Bacto Tryptone diluted 1:1 with 
1% or 0.5% carbon source. Doo nm (OD¢o0) was monitored using a BioTek PowerWave 
340 plate reader (BioTek, Winooski, VT) every 30 min, at 37°C anaerobically (6% 
H2, 20% CO , 74% Nz). Faecal densities (c.f.u.) of C. difficile were quantified by 
duplicate sampling with 1 pl loops and subsequent dilution and spot plating on 
brain heart infusion agar (Becton Dickinson) with 10% v/v of defibrinated horse 
blood (Lampire Biological Laboratories) supplemented with 25 mg!’ erythromy- 
cin. For quantification of C. difficile c.f.u. in conventional mice, 1 jl of faeces was 
serially diluted in PBS and plated onto CDMN plates, composed of C. difficile 
agar base (Oxoid) with 7% v/v of defibrinated horse blood (Lampire Biological 
Laboratories), supplemented with 32 mg 1’ moxalactam (Santa Cruz Biotech- 
nology) and 12 mg! norfloxacin (Sigma-Aldrich). Plates were incubated over- 
night at 37 °C in an anaerobic chamber (Coy). Colonies identified as C. difficile 
were validated by colony PCR. 

To construct the nanT null mutant (Cd-nanT ), the ClosTron method for 

targeted gene disruption in C. difficile and detailed protocol were used’**'. SOEing 
PCRs with primers IBS, EBS1d, EBS2 and EBS (see Supplementary Table 2) were 
used to assemble and amplify the product for intron targeting, as outlined in the 
TargeTron users’ manual (Sigma-Aldrich). The retargeting sequence was digested 
with BsrGI/HindIII and cloned into pMTL007C-E2. The resulting plasmid was 
transformed into HB101/pRK24 for conjugation into JIR8094°* (a generous gift 
from A. Shen) to generate Cd-nanT . 
Reagents and mice. Germ-free Swiss-Webster mice were maintained in gnoto- 
biotic isolators and fed an autoclaved standard diet (Purina LabDiet 5K67) or a 
polysaccharide-deficient diet*’, in accordance with A-PLAC, the Stanford IACUC. 
All animals were 6-12-weeks of age and both genders were used. For all experi- 
ments involving C. difficile colonization of germ-free mice, the diet was switched 
to polysaccharide-deficient chow one day before inoculation with C. difficile. 
Conventional Swiss-Webster mice (RFSW, Taconic) were used for S. typhimurium 
and C. difficile antibiotic-treated experiments. The number of animals per group 
was chosen as the minimum likely required for conclusions of biological signifi- 
cance, established from prior experience. Randomization was not possible in the 
gnotobiotic setting and blinding was not applicable. 

Conventional mice were orally gavaged with 20 mg streptomycin dissolved in 
water 24h before infection and starved 18h before infection. Mice were infected 
via oral gavage of 14h overnight cultures of S. typhimurium resuspended in PBS. 
For single infections of gnotobiotic mice, 10° c.f.u. of S. typhimurium were gavaged. 
For S. typhimurium competitive index experiments, pure cultures of wild-type and 
mutant bacteria were diluted to equal densities, mixed in a 1:1 ratio and serial 
diluted in PBS to a total of 10° c.f.u. per 200 pl. Each mouse was orally gavaged with 
200 ul of this dilution. Throughout the experiment, faecal samples were taken and 


dilutions were plated on LB agar plates containing streptomycin, which allows for 
growth of both the wild-type and mutant strains. Colonies from these plates were 
then patched onto LB agar plus kanamycin plates to determine the proportion of 
kanamycin-resistant (mutant) cells. With each sample, the ratio of kanamycin- 
sensitive (wild-type) bacteria to kanamycin-resistant (mutant) bacteria was 
divided by the kan*/kan‘ ratio determined from the original inoculum to produce 
the competitive index. Significance was evaluated using one-sample t-tests with a 
theoretical mean of 1. All competitive indices were determined for faecal samples 
with the exception of St-4nanA, which was surveyed in caecal contents. 

For C. difficile experiments involving conventional mice, antibiotics were admi- 
nistered in the water for 3 days, starting 6days before inoculation including: 
kanamycin (0.4mgml~ ty, gentamycin (0.035 mg ml~ 1), colistin (850 U ml”), 
metronidazole (0.215 mg ml‘) and vancomycin (0.045 mg ml~!)!°. Mice were 
then switched to regular water for 2 days and administered 1 mg of clindamycin 
by oral gavage 1 day before inoculation with C. difficile. Inoculations were by oral 
gavage at a density of 10° c.f.u. from overnight cultures. 

For sialic acid administration experiments, N-acetylIneuraminic acid (Calbiochem 
or Santa Cruz Biotechnology) was administered in the water at a 1% concentration. 
Additionally, mice were orally gavaged 1 mg of sialic acid twice a day. The amount 
of sialic acid in the caecal contents were calculated to equal approximately 
700 pmoles mg ' of caecal contents, which mirrors the average concentration of 
free sialic acids we quantified post antibiotic treatment (725 pmoles mg _'). 
Expression analysis. Genome-wide transcriptional profiling of S. typhimurium 
was conducted using custom-made Gene Chips, which contain probes for all 
annotated coding sequences for S. typhimurium LT2. RNA was purified from 
caecal contents and in vitro culture and complementary DNA (cDNA) was pre- 
pared, fragmented and labelled as described’. 

Gene Chip data were RMA-MS normalized as described** and log2 trans- 
formed. Statistical significance for differential gene expression was determined 
using significance analysis of microarrays (SAM)**. The delta parameter was 
adjusted to achieve a false discovery rate (FDR) nearest to 10% and this delta value 
was used to select significantly-regulated genes. 

qRT-PCR analysis was performed on RNA extracted from caecal or faecal 
contents by phenol-chloroform extraction and bead beating. Superscript II 
(Invitrogen) was used to convert RNA to cDNA and SYBR Green (ABgene) in 
a MX3000P thermocycler (Stratagene) was used. Fold changes were normalized to 
in vitro growths in minimal medium containing 0.5% glucose for C. difficile and LB 
for S. typhimurium. 

Quantification of sialic acids. All steps were carried out at 4°C to minimize 
enzymatic hydrolysis. Approximately 200 mg of flash-frozen caecal contents were 
weighed out and resuspended in 400 pl of dH,O. Samples were vortexed for 
30 min at maximum speed and centrifuged for 15 min at 14,000g in a tabletop 
centrifuge. The supernatant was stored and the pellet resuspended in an additional 
400 ttl of dH,O. The tubes were vortexed individually until the pellet was dispersed 
and then all samples were vortexed for 30 min, centrifuged, and supernatants were 
pooled. This process was repeated once more for a total volume of approximately 
1ml. Then 700 ul of each sample was filtered through a Pall 1K MWCO filter 
for 9h at 7,000g. Samples were derivatized with 1,2-diamino-4,5-methylene- 
dioxybenzene (DMB) as described previously”*. The resulting product was analysed 
by reverse-phase HPLC using a C18 column (Dionex) at a flow rate of 0.9 ml min, 
using a gradient of 5% to 11% acetonitrile in 7% methanol. The excitation and 
emission were 373 and 448 nm, respectively. The DMB-derivatized sialic acids 
were identified and quantified by comparing elution times and peak areas to 
known standards. 

16S rRNA microbial community composition analysis. Faecal DNA was iso- 
lated and amplicons generated of the 16S rRNA V4 region (515F, 806R). Samples 
were sequenced at the Medical Genome Facility, Mayo Clinic using the MiSeq 
(Illumina) platform*’. Data analysis was done using QIIME™. Single-end reads 
were analysed to determine operational taxonomic units (OTUs) at 97% sequence 
similarity using uclust (http://www.drive5.com/usearch/index.html). Taxonomy 
was assigned using RDP classifier against the GreenGenes database and a phylo- 
genetic tree was built using FastTree. The OTU table was rarified to a sequencing 
depth of 900 for each set of samples. Beta diversity was determined using 
unweighted and weighted UniFrac”. 

Statistical analyses. The Student’s t-test was used for statistical calculations; 
*P<0.05, **P<0.01 and ***P<0.001. Error bars indicate s.e.m. n indicates 
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Immune clearance of highly pathogenic SIV infection 
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Established infections with the human and simian immunodeficiency 
viruses (HIV and SIV, respectively) are thought to be permanent with 
even the most effective immune responses and antiretroviral thera- 
pies only able to control, but not clear, these infections'*. Whether 
the residual virus that maintains these infections is vulnerable to clea- 
rance is a question of central importance to the future management 
of millions of HIV-infected individuals. We recently reported that 
approximately 50% of rhesus macaques (RM; Macaca mulatta) 
vaccinated with SIV protein-expressing rhesus cytomegalovirus (RhCMV/ 
SIV) vectors manifest durable, aviraemic control of infection with 
the highly pathogenic strain SI[Vmac239 (ref. 5). Here we show that 
regardless of the route of challenge, RhCMV/SIV vector-elicited 
immune responses control SI[Vmac239 after demonstrable lymph- 
atic and haematogenous viral dissemination, and that replication- 
competent SIV persists in several sites for weeks to months. Over 
time, however, protected RM lost signs of SIV infection, showing a 
consistent lack of measurable plasma- or tissue-associated virus using 
ultrasensitive assays, and a loss of T-cell reactivity to SIV determi- 
nants not in the vaccine. Extensive ultrasensitive quantitative PCR 
and quantitative PCR with reverse transcription analyses of tissues 
from RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM necropsied 69-172 weeks 
after challenge did not detect STV RNA or DNA sequences above back- 
ground levels, and replication-competent SIV was not detected in these 
RM by extensive co-culture analysis of tissues or by adoptive transfer of 
60 million haematolymphoid cells to naive RM. These data provide 
compelling evidence for progressive clearance of a pathogenic lenti- 
viral infection, and suggest that some lentiviral reservoirs may be sus- 
ceptible to the continuous effector memory T-cell-mediated immune 
surveillance elicited and maintained by cytomegalovirus vectors. 
Clinical and experimental observations have suggested that HIV and 
SIV infections might be vulnerable to immune control or pharmaco- 
logical clearance in the first few hours to days of infection, before both 
the viral amplification needed for efficient mutational escape and the 
establishment of the highly resilient viral reservoir that sustains the 
infection*® *. Cytomegalovirus (CMV) vectors were designed to exploit 
this putative window of vulnerability, based on their ability to elicit and 
indefinitely maintain high frequency, effector-differentiated, and broadly 
targeted virus-specific T cells in potential sites of early viral replication**””. 
Indeed, the pattern of protection observed in approximately 50% of 
RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM after intrarectal S[Vmac239 chal- 
lenge was consistent with early immunological interception of the nascent 
SIV infection at the portal of viral entry and immune control before 
irreversible systemic spread’. Protected RM manifested a very transient 
viraemia at the onset of infection, followed by control of plasma SIV levels 
to below the threshold levels of quantification, except for occasional 
plasma viral ‘blips’ that waned over time, and after one year, demonstrated 
only trace levels of tissue-associated SIV RNA and DNA at necropsy using 
ultrasensitive assays. The occurrence of plasma viral blips and the recur- 
rence of ‘breakthrough’ progressive SIV infection in 1 of the 13 RaCMV/ 


SIV vector-protected RM at day 77 after infection indicated that SIV was 
not immediately cleared from these protected RM, but the failure to find 
more than trace levels of SIV nucleic acid in systemic lymphoid tissues was 
consistent with the productive infection being largely contained at the 
portal of entry with the possibility of eventual clearance. Given the crucial 
importance of understanding the degree to which a highly pathogenic 
lentivirus can be contained or even cleared by adaptive immunity, we 
sought to define more precisely the spread and dynamics of SIV infec- 
tion in RM that controlled the infection as a consequence of RaCMV/ 
SIV vector vaccination, and in particular, the extent to which residual 
SIV was eventually cleared from these animals. 

To establish the extent of SIV spread early after the onset of RhCMV/ 
SIV vector-mediated control, we studied a group of five RM vaccinated 
with RhCMV vectors containing SIV Gag, Rev/Tat/Nef, Env and Pol 
(but not Vif) inserts that were taken to necropsy within 24 days of control- 
ling plasma viraemia after intrarectal inoculation with S[Vmac239. All of 
these RM had measureable SIV RNA in plasma for one or two weekly 
time points after challenge, followed by at least three consecutive weekly 
samples with plasma SIV RNA below 30 copy equivalents (equiv.) per 
ml, and at the time of necropsy, below 5 copy equiv. ml ~ 1 as measured 
by an ultrasensitive assay (Fig. 1a). Infection was confirmed by the de 
novo development of T-cell responses against SIV Vif (not included in 
the vaccine) in all RM (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 1a). As previ- 
ously described’, protection occurred without anamnestic boosting of 
vaccine-elicited SIV-specific CD8* T-cell responses in blood (Fig. 1b), 
and at necropsy, robust CD4* and CD8* T-cell responses to the SIV 
proteins included in the RhCMV/SIV vaccine vectors were identified 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b). We then used ultrasensitive, nested quanti- 
tative PCR (qPCR) and quantitative PCR with reverse transcription 
(qRT-PCR) assays to quantify SIV DNA and RNA, respectively, in the 
tissues of these protected RM, in comparison with tissues from three 
unchallenged, RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM (SIV controls), 
two unvaccinated RM with productive SIV infection (one progressor 
and one elite controller) and three RM with SIV infection suppressed 
with antiretroviral drug treatment (ART) (Fig. 1c, Supplementary 
Figs 2-4 and Supplementary Table 1). Two of the five RnhCMV/SIV 
vector-protected RM showed levels of SIV DNA and RNA approach- 
ing the very low level background signal observed for SIV control 
RM. However, the other three showed readily measurable SIV RNA, 
not only in rectal/colonic mucosa (portal of entry), but also in lymph 
nodes draining the portal of entry (iliosacral and mesenteric lymph 
node groups), as well as in sites of presumed haematogenous spread: 
bone marrow, spleen and liver. The level of SIV RNA in the tissues of 
these three RM was less than that seen in progressive infection, but 
comparable to that in the elite SIV controller and in ART-suppressed 
SIV infection. Notably, however, levels of tissue-associated SIV DNA 
in the RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM were all substantially lower 
than in the RM with elite control and ART suppression, probably reflec- 
ting virological control before, rather than after, peak viral replication 
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Figure 1 | Virological analysis of early RhCMV/SIV vector-mediated 
protection. a, Plasma viral load (measured as log(copy equiv. per ml)) profiles of 
five RaCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM with complete control of viraemia after 
intrarectal SIVmac239 challenge. All five RM controlled viraemia to below the 
30 copy equiv. ml * limit of quantification for the standard plasma viral load 
assay used for all pre-necropsy samples, and to below the 1-5 copy equiv. ml! 
limit of detection for the ultrasensitive plasma viral load assay used on necropsy 
samples (individual detection limits for each terminal sample shown). 

b, Frequencies of peripheral blood memory CD8™ T cells specific for SIV 


in the RRCMV/SIV vector-protected RM, and the limited time for SIV 
DNA‘ cells to accumulate in these RM before necropsy. Although these 
data suggest a much smaller SIV reservoir in the RhCMV/SIV vector- 
protected RM than in the SIV~ controls, including the RM with ART- 
suppressed SIV infection, we were able to recover replication-competent 
SIV from iliosacral lymph nodes and spleen in all five of the RahCMV/ 
SIV-protected RM taken to early necropsy (and from bone marrow 
and mesenteric lymph nodes in three of these five RM), including the 
two RM with near background levels of SIV RNA by nested qRT-PCR 
(Table 1). This replication-competent SIV was found in tissues mani- 
festing only minimal interferon-stimulated gene expression, signifi- 
cantly less than found in either progressive or ART-suppressed SIV 
infection (Supplementary Fig. 5). Taken together, these data demon- 
strate that in RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM, SIV can escape the 
portal of entry and establish infection in draining lymph nodes, as 
well as bone marrow, spleen and liver, before stringent control. 
After intrarectal inoculation, SIV infection has been reported to spread 
to draining lymph nodes within 4h (ref. 11), a rate of dissemination 
that may preclude SIV-specific effector memory T cells from containing 
the infection within the mucosa. By contrast, the development of SIV 
infection after intravaginal inoculation has been reported to require 
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proteins that were (Gag plus Pol) or were not (Vif) included in the RaCMV/SIV 
vectors, shown before and after the onset of the controlled SIV infection. The 
response frequencies (mean + s.e.m.) were normalized to the response 
frequencies immediately before SIV infection for the vaccine-elicited SIV Gag- 
and Pol-specific responses, and to the peak frequencies after SIV infection for the 
de novo SIV Vif-specific responses. ¢, Analysis of tissue-associated SIV DNA and 
RNA (copy equiv. per 10° cell equiv.) in the five RaCMV/SIV vector-protected 
RM at necropsy using ultrasensitive quantitative PCR and RT-PCR. BM, bone 
marrow; LN, lymph nodes; PID, post-infection day; SIM, small intestine mucosa. 


local amplification, with distal spread only after 4-5 days°. To determine 
whether RhCMV/SIV vector-elicited T-cell responses might locally 
control and perhaps clear an intravaginal SIV challenge, we compared 
the outcome of repeated, limiting dose intravaginal S[Vmac239 chal- 
lenge in cycling female RM vaccinated twice (weeks 0 and 14) with 
RhCMV/SIV vectors (group A) versus similar RM vaccinated twice with 
RhCMV vectors encoding non-SIV inserts (group B) or left unvacci- 
nated (group C), with challenge 78 weeks after initial vaccination (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). The immunogenicity of RhCMV/SIV vectors in 
these female RM was similar to that described for male RM with robust, 
effector memory-biased SIV-specific CD4* and CD8™ T-cell responses 
to all SIV inserts (Supplementary Figs 7 and 8), but little to no SIV Env- 
specific antibody responses (Supplementary Fig. 9). As previously 
described for intrarectal SIV challenge of male RM*, RhCMV/SIV 
vector vaccination did not significantly affect the number of intrava- 
ginal SIV challenges required to achieve infection relative to control- 
vaccinated and unvaccinated RM (Supplementary Fig. 10), but did 
markedly alter the course of SIV infection with 9 out of 16 RhCMV/SIV 
vector-vaccinated female RM manifesting stringent (MHC class I 
allele-independent) control of plasma viraemia compared with none 
of 18 infected female control RM (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Table 2). 


Table 1 | Replication-competent SIV by inductive co-culture at necropsy 


Progressor Elite ART- RhCMV/SIV vector-protected 
controller suppressed 
Early term Medium and long term 
Animal Rh23657 = Rh21582 Rh25708 |] Rh22613 Rh24506 Rh24557 Rh22230 Rh22930 | RhH24514 Rh26467 Rh24552 Rh24272 Rh24399 Rh24250 
Virus SIVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac251} SIVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 |SlVmac239 SlVmac251 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 SlVmac239 
Plasma 110,000 510 ala <2 <3 <3 <2 <5 <1 <l <1 <1 <1 <1 
SIV (copy 
equiv. m7!) 
Duration of 74 28 63* 3 3 4 5 5 69 76 166 167 167 172 
infection 
at necropsy 
(weeks) 
SIV* cultures/total cultures 
Distal LN 80/80 32/80 4/49 0/80 0/80 0/80 0/60 1/100 0/80 0/80 0/80 0/60 0/80 0/58 
lliosacral 40/40 9/40 0/40 2/40 1/40 2/40 3/40 1/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 
LN 
Mesenteric 80/80 2/80 3/80 1/80 0/80 0/80 2/80 1/60 0/80 0/80 0/80 0/60 0/60 0/65 
LN 
Spleen 40/40 1/40 5/40 2/40 1/40 2/40 1/40 1/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 0/40 
Liver ND 0/20 2/19 1/40 0/20 2/20 ND 0/20 0/20 0/20 0/20 0/20 0/20 0/20 
Bone ND 0/20 0/20 ND 1/20 2/20 1/20 0/20 0/16 0/13 ND 0/20 0/20 0/20 
marrow 
Total 240/240 44/280 14/248 6/280 3/280 8/280 7/240 4/280 0/276 0/273 0/260 0/240 0/260 0/243 
positive 
28/1,360 0/1,549 


The frequency of SIV* cultures (250,000 cells per culture) is shown. The frequencies of SIV* cultures using cells derived from the tissues of early-term RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM is significantly higher than 
the frequencies of SIV* cultures using cells derived from tissues of medium- and long-term protected RM (P< 0.0001, Fisher’s exact test). LN, lymph nodes; ND, no data. 


* 24 weeks after ART initiation. 
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Figure 2 | Longitudinal analysis of RaCMV/SIV vector-mediated 
protection after intravaginal challenge. a, Plasma viral load (measured as 
log(copy equiv. per ml)) profiles of groups A (RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated), B 
(control RhCMV vector-vaccinated) and C (unvaccinated) RM after infection by 
repeated, limiting dose, intravaginal S[Vmac239 challenge, with the day of 
infection defined as the challenge before the first above-threshold plasma viral 
load. The fraction of infected RM that met controller criteria (see Methods) in 
group A (9 out of 16) versus groups B and C (0 out of 18) was significantly 
different (P = 0.0002) by two-sided Fisher’s exact test. Note that Rh20363 
initially manifested aviraemic protection, but then relapsed with productive, 
albeit controlled, infection at week 31 after infection. b, Mean (and s.e.m.) 
frequencies of peripheral blood memory CD8* T cells specific for SIV proteins 
that were (Gag plus Pol) or were not (Vif) included in the RnCMV/SIV vectors, 
measured before and after the onset of SIV infection in the nine group A RM 


Five of these nine protected female RM manifested a second episode of 
transient plasma viraemia within the first 12 weeks after initial control, 
but overall, the fraction of protected female RM (followed for at least 
30 weeks) with such plasma viral blips (56% versus 100%; P = 0.02 by 
Fisher’s exact test) and the number of blips per RM (0.7 versus 6.0; 
P<0.0001 by two-sided Wilcoxon rank sum test) were less than that 
observed in RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated male RM protected after 
intrarectal challenge’. Other characteristics of protection in these 
intravaginally challenged, RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated female 
RM were identical to those previously reported for RhCMV/SIV vec- 
tor-mediated protection of male RM against intrarectal challenge’, 
including development of de novo SIV Vif-specific CD4* and 
CD8* T-cell responses, lack of an anamnestic boost of the vaccine- 
elicited SIV-specific CD4* or CD8* T cells, lack of SIV Env serocon- 
version, and lack of CD4* T-cell depletion at mucosal effector sites 
(Fig. 2b and Supplementary Figs 9, 11 and 12). 

To determine whether SIV infection spread from the cervical/vaginal 
mucosa in the nine RahCMV/SIV vector-protected female RM, we biop- 
sied bone marrow, peripheral lymph nodes (axillary/inguinal) and 
small intestinal mucosa for nested RT-PCR and qPCR analysis of 
SIV RNA and DNA, respectively, at 5, 9, 17 and >30 weeks after 
infection. Notably, in the first 9 weeks of infection, five of these nine 
RM manifested levels of SIV RNA in bone marrow comparable to 
levels seen in uncontrolled SIV infection, but, whereas in uncontrolled 
infection SIV RNA levels were similarly high in peripheral blood 
mononuclear cells (PBMCs), lymph nodes and intestinal mucosa, 
SIV RNA was either not detected or detected only at very low levels 
in these sites in the RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM (Fig. 2c). 
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with initial aviraemic control (response frequencies normalized as described in 
Fig. 1b). Asterisks indicate n = 8 (minus Rh20363 post-relapse); daggers indicate 
n=7 (minus Rh20363 and Rh20347, the latter used in the CD8* cell depletion 
study described in Supplementary Fig. 14). c, Quantification of tissue-associated 
SIV RNA (left) and DNA (right) (copies per 10° cell equiv.) in the designated 
longitudinal samples of the nine group A controllers versus two representative 
viraemic progressors. All sample types were analysed at weeks 5, 9 and 17 in all 
RM. All sample types were analysed a fourth time in all controller RM between 
post-infection weeks 30 and 40, and PBMCs, bone marrow and lymph node 
samples were analysed a fifth time in eight out of nine controller RM between 
post-infection weeks 42 and 55. Each symbol represents a single determination 
from the designated tissue, except when a multiplication factor is shown (for 
example, <7 indicates a total of seven samples from different RM with below 
threshold measurements for that time point). 


Moreover, in contrast to uncontrolled infection, SIV DNA was incon- 
sistently detected in the samples from the RhCMV/SIV vector-pro- 
tected RM, and by 40 weeks after infection, all nine of the RaCMV/SIV 
vector-protected RM had at least one sample set in which both SIV RNA 
and DNA were below the level of detection in all sites. In eight of these 
RM (excluding Rh20363, see below), all samples obtained subsequent 
to 30 weeks after infection showed SIV RNA and DNA levels below the 
level of detection, with the exception of one PBMC sample with low- 
level SIV RNA (454 copy equiv. per 10° cells). The differences in the 
frequency of SIV detection in samples obtained at 5, 9 and 17 weeks 
versus >30 weeks after infection from these eight RM were highly 
significant (P = 0.002 for all samples, P = 0.0006 for bone marrow 
by two-sided Wilcoxon rank sum tests). 

The ability to detect tissue-associated SIV early, but not late, after 
infection in these eight stably protected female RM, particularly in bone 
marrow, is consistent with initial spread and subsequent control and 
progressive clearance of SIV. In accordance with this, the frequencies of 
circulating SIV Vif-specific T cells, which are elicited and maintained 
by antigen derived from SIV infection (rather than the vaccine), progres- 
sively declined in these RM until these responses were no longer detect- 
able (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 11). However, despite having no 
detectable SIV RNA or DNA in PBMCs and tissue samples at week 17, 
and declining SIV Vif-specific T-cell responses, one animal (Rh20363) 
showed the emergence of low-level productive SIV infection at week 31 
after infection (Fig. 2a). The boosting of SIV-specific CD4* and CD8* 
T-cell responses (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 11), including de novo 
CD8* T-cell responses to canonical Mamu-A*01-restricted SIV epitopes 
(Supplementary Fig. 13), the appearance of cell-associated RNA and 
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DNA in subsequent PBMCs, lymph node and intestinal samples (Fig. 2c), 
and the induction of increased plasma and PBMC-associated SIV loads 
with experimental in vivo CD8* lymphocyte depletion (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 14) indicates that this RM spontaneously converted from a 
unique state of stringent viral containment with little or no continuing 
viral replication to a different state characterized by continuing, but 
low-level SIV replication (consistent with conventional ‘elite’ immu- 
nological control). In keeping with this, sequence analysis of the break- 
through virus 3 weeks after initial viral rebound showed little evolution 
from the initial SI(Vmac239 sequence except, notably, a putative escape 
mutation in the Tat-SL8 epitope sequence, consistent with early escape 
from the Tat-SL8-specific T-cell responses that developed after viral 
rebound at week 31 (Supplementary Figs 13 and 15). Given the enormous 
breadth of RhCMV/SIV vector-elicited CD8* T-cell responses", this 
limited sequence evolution suggests that the loss of aviraemic control 
in Rh20363 was more likely due to inadequate immune surveillance of 
residual infection than mutational escape. Experimental CD8* lympho- 
cyte depletion was also performed on three RaCMV/SIV vector-protected 
female RM that retained aviraemic control, and in keeping with previous 
analysis of CD8* lymphocyte depletion of RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated 
male RM protected after intrarectal challenge*’, this treatment did not 
induce detectable plasma viraemia (Supplementary Fig. 14). However, 
one of these RM (Rh21176) transiently manifested unequivocal detec- 
tion of SIV RNA (10 out of 10 replicates positive) and replication- 
competent SIV (7 out of 20 co-cultures positive) in lymph nodes at 
day 10 after CD8* lymphocyte depletion, demonstrating the presence 
of at least local, very low level residual SIV infection in this RM after 
52 weeks of stringent control. In contrast to Rh20363, Rh21176 main- 
tained aviraemic control, indicating that this RM’s immune system 
either controlled or eliminated residual foci of SIV replication. 

The finding that RhahCMV/SIV vector-protected RM are able to control 
haematogenous SIV dissemination after both intrarectal and intravaginal 
challenge suggested that the immune responses elicited by these vectors 
might provide protection even when mucosal surfaces are bypassed. To 
assess this possibility, we challenged six RnCMV/SIV-vaccinated RM 
with low dose, intravenous SIVmac239, and found that two of these six 
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RM manifested the same pattern of control observed after mucosal 
challenge—a transient, low-level viraemia associated with the develop- 
ment of an SIV Vif-specific T-cell response, and detection of SIV RNA 
in bone marrow (high level) and/or PBMCs (low level) early, but not 
late, after infection (Supplementary Fig. 16). Taken together, these data 
indicate that (1) RnCMV/SIV vector-elicited immune responses can 
mediate protection regardless of the route of SIV challenge, (2) viral 
control is both local and systemic, and (3) replication-competent SIV 
can persist in several sites for weeks to months in protected RM (even 
when aviraemic), but seems to decline over time. 

To determine the ultimate fate of residual SIV in RahCMV/SIV vector- 
protected RM, we followed a total of ten protected RM for 69-180 weeks 
after infection (Fig. 3a, b). In all of these RM, plasma viral blips became 
increasingly infrequent over time, with no blips observed after 70 weeks. 
The frequency of the SIV infection-dependent, SIV Vif-specific CD8* T 
cells in blood also progressively declined in all RM until these responses 
were no longer detectable (Supplementary Fig. 17). In contrast to the 
SIV Vif-specific CD8* T-cell responses, the SIV-specific CD8* T-cell 
responses elicited by the RnhCMV/SIV vectors remained stable, includ- 
ing high frequencies of CD8* T cells capable of recognizing autologous 
SIV-infected CD4* T cells (Supplementary Fig. 18). Analysis of six of 
these medium- to long-term protected RM at necropsy, including one 
RM that was CD8" lymphocyte-depleted 10 days before necropsy (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 19), confirmed the systemic loss of SIV Vif-specific T 
cells, and the maintenance of RhCMV vector-elicited, SIV-specific T 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 20). Most importantly, ultrasensitive, nested 
qRT-PCR and qPCR analysis of =54 tissues per animal (ten replicates 
per tissue, including extensive sampling of all tissues shown to contain 
SIV in the short-term RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM) revealed 
extremely low to absent levels of SIV RNA and DNA that were indis- 
tinguishable from measurements in unchallenged RhCMV/SIV-vacci- 
nated (SIV) controls (Fig. 3c, d, Supplementary Figs 2 and 21 and 
Supplementary Tables 1 and 3). Moreover, despite extensive sampling 
(>240 cultures per animal), no replication-competent SIV was isolated 
by co-culture analysis from the lymphoid tissues of these RM (Table 1). 
Finally, we asked whether the adoptive transfer of a total of 6 X 10” 
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Figure 3 | Virological analysis of medium- to long-term RhCMV/SIV 
vector-mediated protection. a, b, Plasma viral load (measured as log(copy 
equiv. per ml)) profiles of ten RRCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM that 
controlled SIV infection after intrarectal challenge (eight long term (a) and two 
medium term (b)). The limit of detection for all pre-terminal plasma viral load 
assays is 30 copy equiv. ml '; the limit of detection for the ultrasensitive assay 
used on the terminal sample of the study was <1 copy equiv. ml’. Note that 
one of the RM with medium-term protection (Rh26467) was CD8* 
lymphocyte-depleted 10 days before the terminal sample. c, d, Quantification of 
tissue-associated SIV DNA and RNA in four long-term and two medium-term 
protected RhCMV/SIV-vaccinated RM studied at necropsy, including the 
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CDs* cell-depleted RM (Rh26467). e, Assessment of residual 
replication-competent, cell-associated SIV in medium- and long-term 
protected RM by adoptive transfer of 6 X 10’ haematolymphoid cells (3 X 10” 
blood leukocytes and 3 X 10’ lymph node cells or, in one transfer from 
Rh26467, represented by the open symbol, 3 X 10” bone marrow leukocytes 
and 3 X 10’ spleen cells) to SIV-naive RM with SIV infection in the recipient 
RM delineated by plasma viral load. Cell transfers from RM with conventional 
elite SIV control and ART-suppressed SIV infection resulted in rapid onset 
of SIV infection in the recipient RM, but no SIV infection was observed in RM 
receiving cells from medium- to long-term RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM 
(including Rh26467, analysed both before and after CD8* cell depletion). 
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haematolymphoid cells (3 X 10” each of peripheral blood leukocytes 
and lymph node cells, or 3 X 10” each of bone marrow leukocytes and 
spleen cells) from three SIV* control RM (two with ART-suppressed 
infection and one elite controller), and five medium- or long-term 
RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM (including one RM tested before 
and after CD8* cell depletion) would initiate infection in SIV-naive 
RM. Remarkably, although cells from the SIV" controls, including 
ART-suppressed RM, rapidly initiated SIV infection in the SIV-naive 
recipients (manifested by the onset of SIV replication and induction of 
SIV Vif-specific T-cell responses), no evidence of SIV infection was 
observed in the SIV-naive recipients receiving cells from the medium- 
and long-term RhCMV/SIV vector-protected RM (Fig. 3e and Supple- 
mentary Fig. 22). Taken together, these data provide strong evidence 
that after being unequivocally infected with SIV, these RhCMV/SIV 
vector-vaccinated RM cleared detectable infection, such that by all 
measured criteria (lack of plasma viral blips, absence of Vif-specific 
T-cell responses, extensive ultrasensitive RT-PCR and qPCR and co- 
culture analysis, and adoptive transfer) these RM were indistinguish- 
able from RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated controls that had never 
been exposed to SIV. Although we cannot rule out residual virus below 
our level of detectability, or in tissues not examined, these data strongly 
support progressive immune-mediated clearance of an established len- 
tivirus infection, leading to a situation meeting criteria for a functional 
cure’ and consistent with possible viral eradication. 

In the past 5 years, the HIV/AIDS vaccine field has concluded that a 
prophylactic HIV/AIDS vaccine must prevent or eliminate HIV infec- 
tion, as it is thought that any residual infection runs a high risk of even- 
tual progression'*. Our demonstration here that the virus-specific, effector 
memory T cells maintained by a persistent vector can shut down produc- 
tive SIV infection, and by maintaining immune surveillance over time, 
functionally cure and possibly eradicate this infection, indicates that an 
effector memory T-cell-targeted HIV/AIDS vaccine could (by itself, or 
combined with antibody-targeted approaches) provide meaningful 
long-term efficacy. Our results also suggest that an effector memory 
T-cell-targeted vaccine might contribute to HIV cure strategies. Although 
the SIV reservoirs that initially develop in Rh CMV/SIV vector-vaccinated 
controllers are smaller in size, and possibly different in character from 
HIV/SIV reservoirs in the setting of ART administration initiated 
in chronic infection, it is conceivable that the indefinitely persistent, 
unconventionally targeted”, viral-specific T cells elicited and maintained 
by CMV vectors—alone or in combination with agents designed to 
activate HIV gene expression’*'*—might exert potent immune pres- 
sure on cells with any HIV protein expression (including expression of 
viral antigen by stochastically activated, latently infected cells) and thereby 
facilitate depletion of residual HIV reservoirs in patients on suppressive 
ART. It is also possible that these responses might stringently control 
recrudescent ‘rebound’ infection after ART withdrawal in a manner 
analogous to their control of primary SIV infection in this study. In 
summary, the ability of CMV vectors to implement continuous, long- 
term, and potent antipathogen immune surveillance makes them pro- 
mising candidates for vaccine strategies intended to prevent and cure 
HIV/AIDS, as well as other chronic infections. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


RhCMV/SIV vectors expressing SIV Gag, Rev/Tat/Nef, Pol and Env or irrelevant 
control inserts were used as described’”. RM were challenged with SIVmac239 by 
intrarectal, intravaginal or intravenous inoculation using a repeated (weekly), limi- 
ting dose protocol’. RM were considered infected after detection of plasma SIV 
RNA = 30 copy equiv. ml! and the de novo development of T-cell responses to 
SIV Vif, an SIV antigen not included in the RaCMV/SIV vectors. Selected RM were 
depleted of CD8* lymphocytes, as described". SIV-specific T-cell responses were 
measured in mononuclear cells from blood and tissues by flow cytometric intracel- 
lular cytokine analysis’. Levels of SIV RNA and DNA in tissue/cell preparations 
were quantified, respectively, by an ultrasensitive, nested qRT-PCR and qPCR 
approach’. Replication-competent SIV was detected in mononuclear cells by 
inductive co-cultivation assays, as described’*. To ascertain the presence of occult 
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replication-competent SIV below the level of detection of the co-cultivation assay, 
60 million cells from blood, lymph nodes, bone marrow or spleen from RhCMV 
vector-protected RM or RM with spontaneously controlled or ART-suppressed 
SIV infection were adoptively transferred by intravenous infusion to SIV-naive 
RM, with infection in the recipient RM determined as described above. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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Rhesus macaques. Ninety-nine purpose-bred male and female RM (M. mulatta) 
of Indian genetic background were used with the approval of the Oregon National 
Primate Research Center Animal Care and Use Committee, under the standards of 
the US National Institutes of Health Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory 
Animals. These animals were specific pathogen-free as defined by being free of 
cercopithicine herpesvirus 1, D-type simian retrovirus, simian T-lymphotrophic 
virus type 1, rhesus rhadinovirus, and Mycobacterium tuberculosis. MHC-1 genoty- 
ping for common Mamu alleles such as Mamu-A*01/-A*02 and Mamu-B*08/-B* 17 
was performed by sequence-specific priming PCR, as described'*. The 99 RM 
include 15 RhCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM (7-10 years of age) with aviraemic 
control of SIV infection (14 with SI[Vmac239, 1 with SIVmac251) after intrarectal 
challenge (5 with short-term follow up; 10 with medium- to long-term follow up); 
52 RM (4-19 years of age) vaccinated with RhaCMV/SIV or control RhCMV vectors 
or left unvaccinated before S[Vmac239 challenge (42 intravaginal, 10 intravenous); 
12 SIV® RM (5-12 years of age; 8 with progressive SIVmac239 infection, 1 with 
spontaneously controlled SIVmac239 infection, 3 with ART-suppressed SIVmac251 
infection); and 20 SIV-naive RM (4-14 years of age) used as negative controls (these 
include 4 RM vaccinated with RnhCMV/SIV vectors) or as SIV- and RhCMV vector- 
naive recipients in the adoptive transfer experiments. Early (<1 year) follow-up of 
eight of the RaCMV/SIV vector-vaccinated RM with long-term, aviraemic control 
of SIV infection was previously reported’, with this study extending that follow-up 
from 1 to >3 years. RaCMV/Gag, Rev/Tat/Nef, Env and Pol-1 and Pol-2 vectors 
were administered subcutaneously at a dose of 5 X 10° plaque forming units per 
vector. The control antigen-expressing RhCMV vector was used at a total dose of 
2.5 X 10° plaque forming units to match the total dose of the RhCMV/SIV vectors. 
RM were vaccinated twice with RhCMV vectors, 14 weeks apart. All SIV challenges 
(intrarectal, intravaginal and intravenous) used a repeated limiting dose protocol 
with dosing designed to require >1 challenge for infection of >60% of challenged 
RM, and to infect all or nearly all challenged RM with =10 (weekly) challenges for 
intrarectal or intravaginal inoculation (300 focus-forming units) and <3 (every 
third week) challenges for intravenous inoculation (0.2 focus-forming units). RM 
were considered SIV-infected (and challenge discontinued) with the onset of plasma 
viral load = 30 copy equiv. ml! and the de novo development of CD4* and CD8* 
T-cell responses to SIV Vif, an SIV antigen not included in the RhCMV/SIV vectors. 
RM were considered controllers if plasma viral load became undetectable (<30 copy 
equiv. ml_') within 2 weeks of the initial positive plasma viral load and was then 
maintained below threshold for three consecutive determinations. RM with pro- 
gressive SIV infection were followed for 20 weeks after infection, or if progression 
was rapid, until the onset of AIDS. ARTs consisted of two reverse transcriptase 
inhibitors (20 mg day’ tenofovir, 50 mg day’ emtricitabine), an integrase inhibitor 
(240 mg day | raltegravir) and a protease inhibitor (600 mg twice daily darunavir 
boosted with 100 mg twice daily ritonavir). Selected RM were depleted of CD8* 
lymphocytes by administration of 10, 5,5 and 5 mg per kg body weight of the CD8« 
monoclonal antibody M-T807R1, a modified version of the cM-T807 humanized 
anti-CD8 monoclonal antibody with rhesus constant and variable framework 
regions (http://nhpreagents.bidmc.harvard.edu), administered on days 0, 3, 7 and 
10, respectively’*. Tissues obtained by biopsy or at necropsy were processed for 
mononuclear cell preparation, virological and/or immunohistological analysis as 
previously described*"’. For adoptive transfer experiments, freshly obtained peri- 
pheral blood and bone marrow buffy coats were prepared by centrifugation (400g 
for 20 min). These buffy coats and/or freshly obtained whole lymph node cell or 
splenocyte preparations were washed three times in saline before intravenous infu- 
sion, with each RM receiving 3 X 10” peripheral blood leukocytes plus 3 X 10’ lymph 
node cells (or in 1 RM, 3 X 10” bone marrow leukocytes plus 3 X 10’ splenocytes) 
over 1h. 

Vectors and viruses. The construction and characterization of the strain 68-1- 
derived RhCMV/SIV vectors, including RhCMV(Gag), RhCMV(Rev/Tat/Nef), 
RhCMV(Env) and RhCMV(Pol-1) and RhCMV(Pol-2), have been previously 
described*’. A control RhCMV vector expressing an M. tuberculosis Ag85B-ESAT6 
fusion protein under the control of the EFl-« promoter was constructed with the 
same E/T recombination approach and RhCMV (68-1) bacterial artificial chro- 
mosome used for RhCMV/SIV construction’. RhCMV vector stocks were titred 
using primary rhesus fibroblasts in a tissue culture infectious dose 50 (TCIDso) 
assay. The pathogenic SIV challenge stocks used in these experiments were gene- 
rated by expanding the SI[Vmac239 clone (or SI[Vmac251 swarm) in RM PBMCs, 
and were titred using the CMMT-CD4-LTR-f-Gal (sMAGI) cell assay (NIH AIDS 
Reagent Program). 

Viral detection assays. Plasma viral loads were determined by quantitative RT- 
PCRas previously described'*'”. Ultrasensitive determinations of plasma viral loads 
at necropsy were achieved by concentrating virus from the larger volumes of material 
available by ultracentrifugation (6041 10-ml tubes and 4018 crown assembly, Seton 
Scientific; T1270 rotor, Thermo-Sorvall Scientific) at 170,000g for 30 min before 
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processing RNA. Reactions were also run in triplicate and followed the analysis 
recommendations described previously” permitting per reaction determinations 
of 1 copy (2 of 3 positive amplifications) and threshold sensitivities correspon- 
dingly lower, dependent on the amount of plasma input. Plasma viral sequencing 
of Rh20363 post-rebound was performed by synthesis of complementary DNA 
with SIV gene-specific primers followed by sequencing using the single genome 
amplification strategy~’ (GenBank accessions KF439057, KF439058 and KF439059). 
Quantitative assessment of SIV DNA and RNA in isolated cells and tissues was 
determined by the quantitative hybrid real-time/digital RT-PCR and PCR assays, 
essentially as previously described’, but with modifications to allow more efficient 
processing of samples larger than ~100 mg and to increase sample throughput. 
With respect to the former, the large tissue samples were directly disrupted in 
TriReagent (Molecular Research Center) using two 11-mm stainless steel balls over 
10-15 stainless steel hex nuts (5.5-mm wide) as grinding media, rather than first 
attempting to cryogenically pulverize the tissue. With respect to the latter, the RT- 
PCR and PCR assay conditions were also modified to reduce reaction volumes to 
allow use of 384-well plates. The cDNA reactions were reduced to 15 pl, compri- 
sing 101 sample plus 5 ul concentrated reaction cocktail and contained 2mM 
STIVnestRO1 primer, 10 U RNAsin, and 50 U MoMLV reverse transcriptase (Promega). 
The cDNA synthesis stage of the thermal profile was optimal for MoMLV reverse 
transcription at 37 °C for 60 min, as opposed to 42°C for 40 min. The RT-PCR pre- 
amplification reactions were 25 ll in volume with 1.25 U PlatinumTaq polymerase 
(Life Technologies) and 2.5 1] of this reaction was transferred to 20 ul of real-time 
PCR reaction mix with 1 U PlatinumTaq polymerase. For DNA determinations, 
the preamplification reactions were 20 ul in volume, comprising 10 pl sample and 
10 ul reaction cocktail; 2 pl of this ‘nested’ reaction was transferred to 20 ul of real- 
time PCR reaction mix. As previously described, for both RNA and DNA deter- 
minations, 12 replicate reactions were tested per sample including a spike of RNA 
or DNA internal control sequence standard in two of the twelve reactions to assess 
overall amplification efficiency and assess potential inhibition of the PCR or RT- 
PCR reactions. The amount of DNA or RNA standard added to replicate reactions 
to monitor inhibition and PCR performance was typically 10-100 copies, depend- 
ing on the anticipated level of SIV sequences present. Samples showing greater 
than a five cycle shift in amplification of the spiked standard, compared to ampli- 
fication in the absence of specimen nucleic acid, corresponding to less than 74% 
overall amplification efficiency, were diluted and re-assayed. Quantitative deter- 
minations for samples showing amplification in all replicates were derived directly 
with reference to a standard curve. Quantitative determinations for samples show- 
ing fewer than 10 positive amplifications in replicates were derived from the fre- 
quency of positive amplifications, corresponding to the presence of at least one 
target copy in a reaction, according to a Poisson distribution of a given median 
copy number per reaction. To avoid false positives in biopsy material, in which the 
specimen size and total number of specimens is limited, we required a minimum of 
two positive reactions out of ten for a sample to be considered positive. The presence 
of inducible, replication-competent SIV in mononuclear cell preparations derived 
from different tissue sites at necropsy was detected by co-cultivation of 2.5 X 10° 
unfractionated cells from each tissue with 2 X 10° CEMx174 cells (X20 replicates 
per tissue, cell numbers permitting; CEMx174 cells obtained from NIH AIDS 
Research & Reference Reagent Program)’. After 18 days, each culture was stained 
for CD3, CD4 and intracellular SIVgag-p27 (monoclonal antibody 55-2F12), with 
positive cultures based on =0.5% CEMx174 cells with intracellular SIV Gag expres- 
sion over background by flow cytometry. 

Immunological assays. SIV-specific CD4* and CD8* T-cell responses were mea- 
sured in blood and tissues by flow cytometric intracellular cytokine analysis, as 
previously described in detail*’. To determine T-cell responses to SIV peptide 
mixes or individual peptides, mononuclear cells were incubated with mixes of over- 
lapping 15-amino-acid peptides comprising SIV proteins or individual epitopic 8- 
to 10-amino-acid peptides (with every individual peptide always at 2 ig ml’) and 
the co-stimulatory molecules CD28 and CD49d (BD Biosciences) for 1 h, followed 
by addition of brefeldin A (Sigma-Aldrich) for an additional 8 h. Co-stimulation 
without antigen served as a background control. To determine responses to auto- 
logous SIV-infected cells, SIV * and SIV” target cells were produced by spinoculat- 
ing (or not spinoculating) activated CD4* T cells with sucrose-purified SIVmac239, 
followed by culturing the cells for 4 days and then purifying the CD4* cells with 
CD4 microbeads and LS columns (Miltenyi Biotec), as described”. These cell pre- 
parations were >95% CD4* T cells and the SIV-infected preparations were >50% 
SIV* following enrichment. SIV* versus SIV” T cells were then incubated with 
microbead-purified CD8~ T cells at an effector:target ratio of 40:1 under the same 
conditions used for peptide-specific flow cytometric intracellular cytokine analysis. 
After incubation, stimulated cells were stored at 4°C until staining with combina- 
tions of fluorochrome-conjugated monoclonal antibodies including: SP34-2 (CD3; 
Pacific Blue, PerCP-Cy5.5), L200 (CD4; AmCyan), SK-1 (CD80; APC, PerCP- 
Cy5.5), CD28.2 (CD28; PE, PE-TexasRed), DX2 (CD95; APC, PE), 15053 (CCR7; 
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Pacific Blue), B56 (Ki-67; FITC), MAB11 (TNF-a; APC, FITC, PE), B27 (IFN-7; 
APC, FITC) and FN50 (CD69; PE, PE-TexasRed). Data was collected on an LSR-II 
(BD Biosciences). Analysis was performed using FlowJo software (Tree Star). In all 
analyses, gating on the lymphocyte population was followed by the separation of 
the CD3* T-cell subset and progressive gating on CD4* and CD8* T-cell subsets. 
Antigen-responding cells in both CD4* and CD8* T-cell populations were deter- 
mined by their intracellular expression of CD69 and either or both of the IFN-y 
and TNF cytokines. After subtracting background, the raw response frequencies 
were memory corrected, as previously described>”. In selected experiments, cells 
responding to SIV peptides by production of either or both of IFN-y and TNF were 
directly phenotyped with respect to the memory markers CD28 and CCR7 (refs 5, 9). 
Titres of SIV Env-specific antibodies were determined by neutralization of tissue 
culture-adapted SIVmac251 using a luciferase reporter gene assay”’. 
Immunohistology. Immunohistochemistry was performed using a biotin-free poly- 
mer approach (Golden Bridge International) on 5-1m tissue sections mounted on 
glass slides, which were dewaxed and rehydrated with double-distilled HO. Heat- 
induced epitope retrieval was performed by heating sections in 0.01% citraconic 
anhydride containing 0.05% Tween-20 in a pressure cooker set at 122-125 °C for 
30s. Slides were incubated with blocking buffer (TBS with 0.05% Tween-20 and 
0.5% casein) for 10 min. For APOBEC3G, slides were incubated with rabbit anti- 
APOBEC3G (1:100; Sigma HPA001812) diluted in blocking buffer overnight at 
4 °C. Slides were washed in 1X TBS with 0.05% Tween-20, endogenous peroxi- 
dases blocked using 1.5% (v/v) HO. in TBS, pH7.4, for 10 min, incubated with 
rabbit polink-2 horseradish peroxidase (HRP) and developed with impact DAB 
(3,3'-diaminobenzidine; Vector Laboratories). For ISG15 staining, after the heat- 
induced epitope retrieval step, the slides were loaded on an IntelliPATH autostainer 
(Biocare Medical) and stained with optimal conditions determined empirically 
that consisted of a blocking step using blocking buffer (TBS with 0.05% Tween-20 
and 0.5% casein) for 10 min and an endogenous peroxidase block using 1.5% (v/v) 
H,O, in TBS, pH 7.4, for 10 min. Rabbit anti-ISG (1:250; Sigma HPA004627) was 
diluted in blocking buffer and incubated for 1 h at room temperature. Tissue sections 
were washed and developed using the Rabbit Polink-1 HRP staining system (Golden 
Bridge International) according to manufacturer’s recommendations. Sections were 
developed with impact DAB (Vector Laboratories). All slides were washed in H,O, 
counterstained with haematoxylin, mounted in Permount (Fisher Scientific), and 
scanned at high magnification (200) using the ScanScope CS System (Aperio 
Technologies), yielding high-resolution data from the entire tissue section. Repre- 
sentative regions of interest (500 mm”) were identified and high-resolution images 
extracted from these whole-tissue scans. The percentage area of the T-cell zone 
that stained for APOBEC3G and ISG15 was quantified using Photoshop CS$5 and 
Fovea tools. 

Statistical analysis. The RM used in the vaccine efficacy analysis were randomly 
assigned to vaccine groups with randomization stratified to balance groups for 
expression of protective MHC alleles. All reported experiments were conducted 
once and are reported fully. The criteria for categorizing post-challenge RM into 
‘protected’ and ‘unprotected’ groups were established previously’. Experimenters 
were not explicitly blinded to the treatment assignments of the RM, nor were the 
analyses conducted by blinded investigators. All statistical analyses were conducted 
using non-parametric and model-independent analysis procedures either for the 
main analysis or as a sensitivity analysis, and in every sensitivity analysis the result was 
qualitatively consistent with the main analysis. No tests depended on an assumption 


of equal variance across compared groups. The only exceptions were the time series 
analyses, which were conducted with two model-based (regression) approaches; the 
residuals of these analyses were evaluated and found to be consistent with homo- 
schedasticity and normality requirements, and the results were consistent across 
approaches. For comparisons of continuous-valued data from independent samples, 
we applied bivariate Mann-Whitney U tests”, also known as Wilcoxon rank sum 
tests. For comparisons of dichotomous values across groups, we applied Fisher’s 
exact tests”. We estimated confidence bounds for binomial proportions using the 
Wilson score method, as described in Agresti and Coull’*. We compared group 
means of positivity frequencies for which we have repeated binary measures on 
individual RM using mixed effects logistic regression (with individual RM mean 
deviations from group means modelled as a normally-distributed random effect). 
We compared confidence intervals for RM groups to confidence intervals for indivi- 
dual RM (from other groups) by directly determining overlap of the intervals (and 
we used the estimated random effect variance and estimated group means to con- 
duct z-tests in sensitivity analyses, which yielded consistent results). We compared 
Kaplan-Meier curves using the log-rank test””. We conducted time series analyses 
using standard linear regression with time as the primary predictor, and we used 
Gaussian first-order autoregressive process models in sensitivity analyses, which 
yielded consistent results. All tests were conducted as two-tailed tests with a type-I 
error rate of 5%. We used the R statistical computing language’® for all statistical 
analyses. 
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Podoplanin maintains high endothelial venule 
integrity by interacting with platelet CLEC-2 


Brett H. Herzog!*, Jianxin Ful?4*, Stephen J. Wilson”, Paul R. Hess°, Aslihan Sen®, J. Michael McDaniel!, Yanfang Pan! ?, 
Minjia Sheng’, Tadayuki Yago', Robert Silasi- Mansat', Samuel McGee", Frauke May’, Bernhard Nieswandt’, Andrew J. Morris®, 
Florea Lupu', Shaun R. Coughlin®, Rodger P. McEver’”, Hong Chen!?, Mark L. Kahn® & Lijun Xiab?34 


Circulating lymphocytes continuously enter lymph nodes for immune 
surveillance through specialized blood vessels named high endothe- 
lial venules’°, a process that increases markedly during immune 
responses. How high endothelial venules (HEVs) permit lymphocyte 
transmigration while maintaining vascular integrity is unknown. 
Here we report a role for the transmembrane O-glycoprotein podo- 
planin (PDPN, also known as gp38 and T1a@)** in maintaining HEV 
barrier function. Mice with postnatal deletion of Pdpn lost HEV 
integrity and exhibited spontaneous bleeding in mucosal lymph 
nodes, and bleeding in the draining peripheral lymph nodes after 
immunization. Blocking lymphocyte homing rescued bleeding, 
indicating that PDPN is required to protect the barrier function 
of HEVs during lymphocyte trafficking. Further analyses demon- 
strated that PDPN expressed on fibroblastic reticular cells’, which 
surround HEVs, functions as an activating ligand for platelet C-type 
lectin-like receptor 2 (CLEC-2, also known as CLEC1B)”"°. Mice lack- 
ing fibroblastic reticular cell PDPN or platelet CLEC-2 exhibited 
significantly reduced levels of VE-cadherin (also known as CDH5), 
which is essential for overall vascular integrity'’’”, on HEVs. Infusion 
of wild-type platelets restored HEV integrity in Clec-2-deficient mice. 
Activation of CLEC-2 induced release of sphingosine-1-phosphate'*"* 
from platelets, which promoted expression of VE-cadherin on HEVs 
ex vivo. Furthermore, draining peripheral lymph nodes of immu- 
nized mice lacking sphingosine-1-phosphate had impaired HEV 
integrity similar to Pdpn- and Clec-2-deficient mice. These data 
demonstrate that local sphingosine-1-phosphate release after PDPN- 
CLEC-2-mediated platelet activation is critical for HEV integrity 
during immune responses. 

Lymph nodes (LNs) are essential sites for immune responses. They 
are organized into lobules, which are surrounded by lymphatic sinuses 
that deliver antigens from afferent lymphatic vessels to LNs for iden- 
tification by naive lymphocytes that continually home through HEVs 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). Lymphocyte trafficking is particularly promi- 
nent in mucosal LNs, as most foreign antigens enter the body through 
mucosal epithelium, and in draining peripheral LNs during immune 
responses’”°. How HEVs accommodate a high rate of lymphocyte 
trafficking while maintaining their integrity remains unknown. 

Platelets support vascular integrity in inflamed tissues by still undefined 
mechanisms’®. Whether, and if so how, platelets protect HEV integrity in 
the LN is unexplored. PDPN, a ligand for the platelet activating recep- 
tor CLEC-2, is highly expressed in LNs. We developed mice with tamoxifen- 
inducible global deletion of PDPN (Pdpn“‘;CagCre, Supplementary 
Fig. 2a—d), and focused first on the mucosal LNs of mice around the 
weaning-age because development of adaptive immunity occurs early 
and primarily through mucosal LNs’. Tamoxifen administration from 


postnatal day 1 (P1) to P5 resulted in ~90% reduction of PDPN at P15 
and complete loss at 1 month in both mucosal and peripheral LNs 
(Supplementary Figs 2e and 3a, b, d). Beginning at P15 and progres- 
sively worsening, Pdpn;CagCre pups exhibited massive bleeding 
primarily in mucosal LNs including mesenteric LNs (MLNs) and 
cervical LNs (CLNs), but rarely in peripheral (inguinal and popliteal) 
LNs (Fig. 1a, Supplementary Fig. 3). Histology and confocal imaging of 
MLNs revealed large numbers of extravasated red blood cells (RBCs) 
around HEVs but not non-HEV vessels of Pdpn;CagCre mice 
(Fig. 1b-d). Pdpn deletion starting at 3-4 weeks of age resulted in a 
similar mucosal LN bleeding phenotype, suggesting that PDPN is also 
important for LN vascular integrity in adults (Supplementary Fig. 3c, d). 

In LNs, PDPN is expressed by endothelial cells of lymphatic vessels 
but not by blood vessels including HEVs (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
However, PDPN is also highly expressed on fibroblastic reticular cells 
(FRCs), which surround HEVs and express ER-TR7, aSMA and 
PDGFRB”'*(Supplementary Fig. 4b-d). To address whether PDPN 
on ERCs is essential for LN vascular integrity, we generated Pdpn; 
PdgfrbCre mice, which lack PDPN in FRCs but otherwise exhibit nor- 
mal FRC organization (Supplementary Fig. 5b, e). Similar to Pdpn"/; 
CagCre mice, Pdpn"!;PdgfrbCre mice developed bleeding in mucosal 
LNs (Fig. le). Pdpn";PdgfrbCre mice also had reduced levels of PDPN 
on lymphatic endothelial cells (LECs) in LNs (Supplementary Fig. 5b-d). 
To rule out the contribution of endothelial PDPN to LN bleeding, 
we developed Pdpn"';Tie2Cre mice, which lack PDPN specifically in 
LECs but not in FRCs (Supplementary Fig. 6a—d). Consistent with the 
previously described role of PDPN in the separation of blood and lym- 
phatic vessels during embryonic development®, Pdpn/;Tie2Cre mice 
exhibited blood-lymphatic vessel mixing phenotype (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6e, data not shown). However, Pdpn";Tie2Cre mice did not 
exhibit bleeding around HEVs in the LN (Supplementary Fig. 6e, f). 
These results indicate that PDPN on FRCs rather than LECs prevents 
bleeding in LNs. 

CLEC-2 is the only known receptor for PDPN”’*””. To determine its 
importance for LN vascular integrity, we depleted CLEC-2 in wild- 
type neonates using a CLEC-2-specific monoclonal antibody, INU1 
(ref. 19). Administration of INU1 resulted in bleeding in mucosal LNs 
at P15 similar to Pdpn”;CagCre mice (Fig. 1f, Supplementary Fig. 7a). 
To determine the role of CLEC-2 in adult LNs, we made Clec-2-’~ bone 
marrow chimaeras (Clec-2~/ ~ BM chimaera, Supplementary Fig. 7b, c), 
which, consistent with deleting Pdpn in adult mice, developed bleed- 
ing in mucosal LNs (Supplementary Fig. 7d). CLEC-2 is primarily 
expressed on platelets’®"’; however, it is also expressed on myeloid 
and dendritic cells. To verify whether CLEC-2 on platelets is required 
to protect LN vascular integrity, we developed mice lacking CLEC-2 
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specifically on platelets (Clec-2“;Pf4Cre, Supplementary Fig. 8a-c). 
Clec-2";Pf4Cre mice developed spontaneous bleeding in mucosal LNs 
reminiscent of Pdpn-deficient mice (Fig. 1g, Supplementary Fig. 8d). 
Collectively, these results indicate that FRC PDPN and platelet CLEC-2 
are required to protect LN vascular integrity. 

To explore where platelet CLEC-2 interacts with PDPN in the LN, 
we stained cryosections of LNs and found frequent associations of 
platelets with PDPN* FRCs at the abluminal sides of HEVs of wild-type 
but not Pdpn-deficient mice (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Fig. 9). Further- 
more, intravenously transfused, fluorescently labelled CLEC-2-expressing 
wild-type platelets were detected on the abluminal sides of HEVs in close 
association with PDPN* FRCs of Clec-2~’~ BM chimaeras (Fig. 2b), 
supporting the hypothesis that platelets interact with FRCs around 
HEVs in a PDPN-CLEC-2-dependent manner. 

Mucosal LNs but not peripheral LNs of Pdpn- or Clec-2-deficient 
mice exhibit spontaneous bleeding, suggesting phenotypic differences 
between these two types of LNs. We found that mucosal LNs were 
significantly more permeable to Evans blue dye than peripheral LNs in 
the steady-state (Fig. 2c). We noted that mucosal but not peripheral 
HEVs express MAdCAM-1 (Supplementary Fig. 10a, b). However, 
after an immune challenge (ovalbumin/complete Freund’s adjuvant, 
OVA/CEA), HEVs in peripheral LNs of wild-type mice had increased 
MAdCAM-1 expression and permeability, resembling mucosal HEVs 
(Supplementary Fig. 10b, data not shown). Importantly, Pdpn”;CagCre 
or Clec-2;Pf4Cre but not wild-type mice developed bleeding in drain- 
ing peripheral LNs after OVA/CFA challenge (Fig. 2d). These results 
suggest a crucial role for PDPN-CLEC-2 interactions in maintaining 
vascular integrity of steady-state mucosal and immunized peripheral 
LNs, which share a similar ‘reactive’ functional and molecular pheno- 
type and are specifically vulnerable to bleeding. Consistent with this, 
bleeding was observed in mucosal LNs of 3-week-old Pdpn; PdgfrbCre 
mice, but not Pdpn”;PdgfrbCre mice bred into a Rag’ background 
that lacks lymphocytes (Fig. 2e). In addition, depleting CLEC-2 with 
INUI resulted in mucosal LN bleeding in 2-week-old wild-type but not 
Ragl ‘~ mice, highlighting the importance of lymphocytes in promoting 
mucosal LN bleeding (Supplementary Fig. 11a). We next administered 
a monoclonal antibody to L-selectin (Mel-14) that blocks lymphocyte 
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Figure 1 | Loss of fibroblastic reticular cell 
PDPN or platelet CLEC-2 leads to spontaneous 
mucosal LN bleeding. a, Gross morphology of 
MLNs. Insets contain montages of confocal images 
of MLN cryosections showing PDPN expression in 
wild-type (WT) and Pdpn”!;CagCre mice. 

b, Haematoxylin-and-eosin-stained MLN sections. 
Yellow arrows indicate extravasated RBCs outside 
HEVs (dashed line) of Pdpn;CagCre mice. 

c, Confocal images of MLNs from wild-type and 
Pdpn";CagCre mice reveal extravasated RBCs 
(arrows) outside HEVs, some of which are present in 
lymphatic vessels (LVs). Ter119 staining indicates 
RBCs. CD31 marks endothelial cells. Lyve-1 marks 
LVs. d, Immunostaining of MLN cryosections using 
HEV-specific marker PNAd. Inset shows that no 
bleeding occurred around CD31*/PNAd” non- 
HEV vessels in MLNs. e, Gross morphology and 
confocal images of MLN cryosections from wild- 
type and Pdpn/;PdgfrbCre. f, Gross morphology 
and confocal images of MLNs from P15 wild-type 
mice treated with isotype control (rat IgG1«) or the 
CLEC-2 depleting antibody, INU1. g, Gross 
morphology and confocal images of MLN 
cryosections from wild-type and Clec-2;Pf4Cre 
mice. Data are representatives of = 12 mice per 
group. Scale bars, 2 mm (light microscopy images), 
50 pum (b and confocal images). Asterisk indicates 
bleeding in the LN. Arrows indicate extravasated 
RBCs. Tissues were from 1-month-old mice unless 
otherwise specified. 
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trafficking through HEVs (Supplementary Fig. 11b)”°. Mel-14 treatment 
considerably reduced the bleeding observed in the draining peripheral 
LN of immunized Pdpn!;CagCre mice compared with an isotype 
control (Fig. 2f, Supplementary Fig. 11c). A previous study shows that 
activated platelets facilitate lymphocyte adhesion to HEVs”'. However, 
whether platelets transmigrate with or following lymphocytes to the 
abluminal space of HEVs to fulfil additional function is unknown. We 
found that draining peripheral LNs from immunized wild-type mice 
had a significant increase in the number of platelets at the abluminal 
sides of HEVs, which was abolished after Mel- 14 treatment, demonstra- 
ting that platelets migrate across HEVs ina lymphocyte transmigration- 
dependent manner to interact with FRCs (Supplementary Fig. 11d). 
These data support the model that interactions between platelets and 
FRCs are critical for preventing bleeding in ‘reactive’ LNs during 
immune responses when lymphocyte trafficking is increased. 

To determine whether impaired HEV barrier function is responsible 
for the observed LN bleeding when PDPN is absent, we intravenously 
injected fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-conjugated dextran imme- 
diately before euthanasia. FITC-dextran was contained within HEVs 
of wild-type MLNs. However, FITC-dextran leaked from HEVs, but 
not from non-HEV blood vessels in LNs and other organs, of Pdpn", 
CagCre mice (Fig. 3a, Supplementary Fig. 12a and data not shown). 
Furthermore, intravenously injected, fluorescently labelled RBCs were 
detected outside of HEVs in Pdpn“/;CagCre but not in wild-type mice 
(Fig. 3b). Ultrastructural analyses indicated that abnormal gaps between 
endothelial cell membranes were specific to HEVs of Pdpn”;CagCre 
mice, and RBCs were frequently observed between or outside of high 
endothelial cells in Pdpn/”;CagCre mice (Fig. 3c, Supplementary Fig. 12b). 
Together, these data indicate that, in the absence of PDPN, impaired 
vascular barrier function and defective junctions are restricted to HEVs. 

VE-cadherin (VE-cad) is an integral component of endothelial adhe- 
rens junctions and barrier function’. We found that levels of VE-cad 
were reduced in HEVs of Pdpn”;CagCre MLNs starting at P8, before 
the onset of bleeding (Fig. 3d, Supplementary Fig. 12c, d), consistent 
with the idea that loss of HEV junctional integrity contributes to the 
onset of bleeding. Furthermore, following the loss of PDPN, -catenin, 
another component of endothelial adherens junctions”, was decreased 
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represents percentage of HEVs with platelets on 
their abluminal side (mean + s.d., 250 HEVs per 
mouse, / = 3). b, Confocal images of PNAd* 
HEVs, PDPN, and transfused fluorescently labelled 
wild-type platelets in MLNs. Arrows indicate 
platelets on the abluminal side of HEVs. 

c, Comparison of Evans blue permeability between 
MLNs and popliteal LNs (PLNs) of 1-month-old 
wild-type mice, 5 min after intravenous injections 
(mean + s.d., n = 15 per group). d, Gross 
morphology (insets) and confocal images of PLNs 
after OVA/CFA challenge. e, Gross morphology 
(insets) and confocal images of CLNs from 3-week- 
old mice with (Pdpn/;Pdg frbCre) or without 
(Pdpn";PdgfrbCre/Ragl ‘~) lymphocytes. 

f, Gross morphology (insets) and confocal images 
of PLNs from 1-month-old mice, 1 week after 
OVA/CFA challenge and injections with a 
monoclonal antibody (Mel-14) that blocks 
L-selectin-dependent lymphocyte homing or with 
an isotype control rat IgG. Data represent at least 
8 LNs per group from at least three experiments. 
Scale bars, 2 mm (light microscopy), 50 4m 
(confocal). Asterisk indicates bleeding and arrows 
mark extravasated RBCs around HEVs (d-f). 
***P < 0,001. 
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Figure 3 | Interactions between FRC PDPN and 
platelet CLEC-2 are critical for HEV junctional 
integrity. a, Confocal images of intravenously 
injected FITC-dextran (2,000 kDa) in P15 MLNs. 
Arrows indicate vascular leak of FITC-dextran. 
Insets show non-HEV blood vessels. b, Confocal 
images of intravenously injected RBCs 
(fluorescently labelled, red) in MLNs from 
2-month-old mice. Arrow shows labelled RBCs 
outside of HEVs (CD31°). ¢, Transmission 
electron micrographs of HEVs in MLNs. Arrow 
indicates gaps and RBCs between high endothelial 
cells. d, Confocal images of VE-cad in P8 MLNs. 
Insets show VE-cad staining in non-HEV blood 
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n = 3). Tissues were from 1-month-old (a-c) or 
12-week post-BM transplantation (e, f) mice unless 
otherwise specified. Dashed lines mark HEVs. Data 
represent at least three individual experiments. Scale 
bars, 2 um (transmission electron microscopy), 

50 um (confocal images (inset a, b and d, 25 m)). 
***D <(),001. 
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(Supplementary Fig. 12e) and expression of N-cadherin, which is 
essential for endothelial-stromal cell junctions”, was reduced around 
HEVs (Supplementary Fig. 12f). Further analyses indicate that VE-cad 
was expressed at higher levels in peripheral HEVs than in mucosal 
HEVs of wild-type mice (Supplementary Fig. 13a). ZO-1 (also known 
as TJP1)”’, another junction molecule, was detected on peripheral but 
not mucosal HEVs. However, HEVs in draining peripheral LNs of 
immunized wild-type mice exhibited reduced VE-cad and ZO-1 expres- 
sion, resembling MLNs of wild-type mice (Supplementary Fig. 13a, b). 
Consistent with the bleeding in draining peripheral LNs of immu- 
nized Pdpn- or Clec-2-deficient mice (Fig. 2d), these LNs exhibited a 
further reduction of VE-cad on their HEVs (Supplementary Fig. 13a), 
which was normalized by blocking lymphocyte trafficking with Mel-14 
(Supplementary Fig. 13c). Furthermore, blocking VE-cad increased 
permeability in draining peripheral LNs of immunized wild-type mice 
(Supplementary Fig. 14). These results support the idea that interactions 
of PDPN and CLEC-2 preserve HEV barrier function primarily by 
promoting VE-cad expression on HEVs. 

HEVs of Clec-2~’ BM chimaeras exhibited increased permeability 
to intravenously injected FITC-dextran (Fig. 3e). To test whether this 
phenotype could be rescued by wild-type platelets, Clec-2-’~ BM chi- 
maeras were transfused daily with wild-type platelets for 4 days before 
euthanasia. HEVs of Clec-2 ’~ BM chimaeras that received wild-type 
platelets exhibited significantly decreased permeability to FITC-dextran 
compared to controls (Fig. 3e). Notably, wild-type and Clec-2-’" BM 
chimaeras transfused with wild-type platelets expressed comparable 
levels of VE-cad on HEVs (Fig. 3f, Supplementary Fig. 15). Together, 
these results demonstrate that PDPN and platelet CLEC-2 are essential 
for preserving adherens junctions of HEVs. 
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Platelet aggregation is essential for haemostasis'®~’. However, block- 
ing aggregation with a monoclonal antibody to integrin aIIbB3 did not 
increase permeability in draining peripheral LNs of immunized wild- 
type mice (Supplementary Fig. 14). This suggests that a platelet func- 
tion mediated by PDPN-CLEC-2 apart from aggregation is required 
for HEV integrity. Sphingosine-1-phosphate (S1P)'*"*, a bioactive lipid, 
is a strong candidate for mediating this platelet function as it is known 
to regulate vascular integrity through interactions with its G-protein- 
coupled receptors on endothelial cells’’. 

Although platelets generate and store $1P”*, whether PDPN-CLEC-2- 
mediated platelet activation causes S1P release is unknown. To test this, 
we stimulated wild-type and Clec-2’~ platelets with the monoclonal 
antibody INU1, which activates CLEC-2 signalling in vitro’, and 
observed a CLEC-2-dependent S1P release from platelets (Fig. 4a). 
Furthermore, PDPN* but not PDPN” melanoma cells induced the 
release of S1P from wild-type but not Clec-2 ’~ platelets (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 16a, b), indicating that interactions between PDPN and 
CLEC-2 induce S1P release from platelets. Next, we found that MLN 
slices cultured ex vivo with fetal bovine serum (FBS), but not lipid- 
depleted FBS, retained VE-cad expression on their HEVs (Fig. 4b, 
Supplementary Fig. 16c), supporting the idea that lipids, such as S1P, 
maintain HEV adherens junctions. The addition of wild-type but not 
Clec-2-’~ platelets rescued VE-cad levels on HEVs of MLN slices 
cultured in lipid-depleted FBS-containing media. Wild-type platelets 
were unable to restore HEV VE-cad expression on MLN slices from 
Pdpn-deficient mice (Fig. 4b, Supplementary Fig. 16c), demonstrating 
that FRC PDPN and platelet CLEC-2 are required for normal VE-cad 
expression on HEVs. The increase of VE-cad on HEVs in the presence 
of wild-type platelets is due, at least in part, to the activation of the S1P 
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Figure 4 | S1P release from platelets after PDPN-CLEC-2-dependent 
activation contributes to HEV barrier function. a, S1P concentrations in 
supernatants of wild-type and Clec-2 ‘platelets after incubation with CLEC-2 
activating antibody, INU1 or isotype control (sham-treated). S1P in platelet 
lysates was used as the positive control (mean + s.d., n = 4 mice per group 
representing two individual experiments). b, Representative images of VE-cad 
staining of HEVs from wild-type LN slices incubated for 1.5 h with DMEM and 
normal FBS (media), DMEM and lipid-depleted FBS, lipid-depleted and 
wild-type platelets, lipid-depleted and Clec-2 ‘~ platelets, lipid-depleted and 
S1P'* platelets, or lipid-depleted and wild-type platelets plus $1PR1 antagonist 
W146. Pdpn!;CagCre LN slices incubated with lipid-depleted and wild-type 
platelets were controls. One hundred HEVs were analysed per condition. 
Dashed lines mark HEVs. Dagger marks nonspecific staining as also observed 
in isotype controls. Graphs represent ratios of VE-cad intensities on HEVs 
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relative to that of wild-type lymph node slices cultured with media 

(mean + s.d., n = 20 HEVs per group). c, Gross morphology (insets) and 
confocal images of draining PLNs after immunization. Asterisk indicates 
bleeding. Arrow marks bleeding (Terl 19*) around an HEV (CD31°). 

d, Confocal images of PLN HEVs from $1P'* mice transfused with wild-type 
or Clec-2-‘~ platelets for 4 days after intravenous FITC-dextran injection. 
Arrows indicate vascular leak of FITC-dextran. Graphs on the right quantify 
leaking HEVs (mean + s.d., 50 HEVs per group, n = 3). e, Model depicting how 
PDPN maintains HEV integrity during lymphocyte trafficking. FRC PDPN 
engages CLEC-2 on extravasated platelets in the perivenular space of HEVs and 
induces local release of $1P, which promotes VE-cad expression on the 
wild-type HEV (left). In contrast, loss of the interaction results in impaired 
HEV integrity and subsequent bleeding (right). b-d, Data are from three 
individual experiments. Scale bars, 50 tum. ***P < 0.001. 
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receptor 1 (SIPR1), because the S1PR1 antagonist, W146 (ref. 14), 
blocked the wild-type platelet-induced VE-cad expression on HEVs 
(Fig. 4b, Supplementary Fig. 16c). Furthermore, platelets from S1P- 
deficient (referred to here as S1P'***) mice'’, did not rescue VE-cad 
expression on HEVs of MLNs (Fig. 4b, Supplementary Fig. 16c), sup- 
porting the importance of platelet $1P. S1P'** mice did not develop 
spontaneous mucosal LN bleeding, probably due to reduced lym- 
phocyte transmigration through HEVs because of lower circulating 
lymphocytes” (Supplementary Fig. 17a). However, after OVA/CFA 
challenge of the hindlimb, the draining peripheral LNs of $1P'*** mice 
exhibited bleeding, increased permeability to FITC-dextran, and 
decreased VE-cad expression on HEVs, resembling mice lacking 
PDPN or CLEC-2 (Fig. 4c, d, Supplementary Fig. 17b-d). A daily 
transfusion for four consecutive days of wild-type but not Clec-2-/~ 
platelets resulted in higher levels of VE-cad on HEVs and reduced 
vascular leak of injected FITC-dextran from HEVs of draining peri- 
pheral LNs of immunized $1P" mice (Fig. 4d, Supplementary Fig. 18). 
Taken together, these data indicate that PDPN-CLEC-2-dependent 
local release of S1P from platelets plays a critical role in maintaining 
HEV integrity during immune responses. 

Unlike other venules, HEVs are not circumscribed by typical pericytes 
and collagen-containing matrix that would activate platelets. Instead, 
they are surrounded by a perivenular sleeve of FRCs that sequester 
collagen fibres**’’. Our findings reveal an important new role for FRC 
PDPN, which is well positioned to interact with CLEC-2 on extrava- 
sated platelets (Fig. 4e). S1P in the blood is known to regulate vascular 
integrity’. Our data demonstrate that PDPN-CLEC-2-dependent 
platelet activation causes release of S1P in the perivenular space that 
preserves VE-cad expression on HEVs (Fig. 4e). Thus, cross-talk 
between FRCs, platelets and HEVs is essential to maintain HEV integ- 
rity in situations of increased lymphocyte trafficking such as chronic 
inflammation. Recently, components of the CLEC-2 signalling pathway 
have been implicated in preventing inflammation-induced haemo- 
rrhage in the skin and lung’*. Therefore, PDPN-CLEC-2-mediated 
local S1P release from platelets may protect vascular integrity in other 
inflamed tissues. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Mice were maintained in specific-pathogen-free facilities and used under proto- 
cols approved by the IACUC of the Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation. For 
all experiments, a minimum of six mutants of each line and littermates were 
examined unless otherwise stated based on the highly penetrant phenotypes obser- 
ved in our preliminary studies. Data are expressed as mean ~ s.d. and represent at 
least three experiments unless otherwise specified. Statistical analysis was performed 
with Student’s t-tests and differences were considered significant when P < 0.05. 
Generation of novel mouse lines, bone marrow transplantation, depletion of 
CLEC-2, platelet transfusion, immune challenge, L-selectin blocking, permeability 
assays, platelet and RBC labelling/transfusions, immunofluorescence imaging, flow 
cytometry, electron microscopy, S1P concentration analysis and ex vivo LN slice 
experiments are described in detail in the Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. To generate mice with loxP-flanked Pdpn alleles (Pdpn“), a targeting vector 
was constructed in which exon 2, the major coding exon of Pdpn gene, was flanked 
by loxP sites (Pdpn", and the neomycin resistance selection cassette (Neo) was 
flanked by Frt sites (Supplementary Fig. 2a). The NotI-linearized construct was 
electroporated into C57BL/6-derived embryonic stem (ES) cells, and correctly 
targeted clones were identified by Southern blots. The Frt-flanked Neo was removed 
by transient expression of Flp recombinase in the positive ES clones to avoid 
potential undesirable effects of the Neo cassette. ES cells with normal karyotype 
bearing a floxed Pdpn allele were microinjected into B6/Tyr blastocytes, which were 
subsequently implanted into pseudopregnant foster mothers. Male chimaeras 
were bred with C57BL/6J females for germline transmission. Heterozygous mice 
were then crossed to generate Pdpni! mice (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). 

To generate mice with inducible deletion of PDPN (Pdpn™;CagCre), Pdpn! 
mice were crossed with the CAG-Cre-ER™ Tg mice (B6.Cg-Tg(CAG-cre/Esr1*) 
5Amc/J, Jackson Laboratories)”. To induce postnatal deletion of Pdpn, tamoxifen 
(MP Biomedical) was dissolved in ethanol/sunflower oil (1:9) and administered 
orally (20 pg per day) to pups from postnatal day (P) 1-5. Adult deletion was 
accomplished by administering tamoxifen orally (1 mg per day) for 5 consecutive 
days beginning at P21, then once a week thereafter. Wild-type littermates (Pdpn™; 
CagCre or Pdpn") treated with the same regimen were used as controls. Mice 
deficient for Pdpn in pericytes/fibroblasts including FRCs (Pdpn";PdgfrbCre) or 
in endothelial cells (Pdpn”; Tie2Cre) were generated by crossing Pdpn”! mice with 
PdgfrbCre Tg mice (Tg(Pdgfrb-cre)9Rha)*° or Tie2Cre Tg mice (Tg(Tek-cre)1Ywa)”’, 
respectively. 

Conditional Clec-2 knockout mice were generated in which exons 3 and 4 of the 
Clec-2 allele are flanked by loxP sites (Clec-2/). Deletion of exons 3 and 4 induces a 
premature stop codon that blocks the expression of the extracellular domain of 
CLEC-2 (Supplementary Fig. 8a). ES clones with correct homologous recombina- 
tion were microinjected into B6 blastocytes, which were subsequently implanted 
into pseudopregnant foster mothers. Male chimaeras were bred with ACTB-FLP1 
females (B6.Cg-Tg(ACTFLPe)9205Dym/J, Jackson Laboratory) for germline trans- 
mission and removal of the Neo cassette. Heterozygous mice were then crossed to 
generate Clec-2” mice. Clec-2/ mice were crossed with Pf4Cre Tg mice (C57BL/6- 
Tg(Pf4-cre)Q3Rsko/J, Jackson Laboratory) to generate mice deficient for Clec-2 on 
platelets (Clec-2;Pf4Cre mice). 

Clec-2~/~ (ref. 9), Ragl ~~ jackson Laboratories)? and $1P!** mice! were previ- 
ously described. 

Mice were housed in specific pathogen-free barrier facilities. All mice were of 
mixed genetic background (129S and C57BL/6J) unless otherwise stated. Sex- and 
age-matched wild-type littermate controls were used for all experiments. Mice 
were included in studies if they exhibited deletion efficiency of more than 75% for 
the Pdpn deficiency and 95% for the Clec-2 deficiency. Random assignment to 
treatment groups was used in antibody blocking and platelet transfusion studies 
in vivo. No blinding was used in this study. Animal studies were approved by the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of the Oklahoma Medical Research 
Foundation. 

Microscopy. Organs were photographed at autopsy. For histology, samples were 
fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) overnight at 4 °C, washed and embedded in 
paraffin. Sections (5 um) were stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Confocal 
microscopy was performed as previously described*. Briefly, tissues were fixed 
in 4% PFA overnight at 4°C, washed in PBS, cryoprotected in 20% sucrose in 
PBS at 4°C overnight, embedded in 50% tissue freezing medium/50% OCT and 
cryosectioned (20-30-j1m). Sections were blocked for 1 h at room temperature and 
incubated with primary antibodies overnight at 4°C. Secondary antibodies were 
added for 1h at room temperature. Primary antibodies were to murine thrombo- 
cytes (Accurate Chemical & Scientific Corporation), PDPN (clone 8.1.1, Develop- 
mental Studies Hybridoma Bank), CD41 (clone MWReg30, eBioscience), PDGFRB 
(Santa Cruz), CD31 (clone 2H8, Abcam), CD31 (clone MEC13.3, BD Pharmingen), 
Terl19 (BD Pharmingen), PNAd (clone MECA-79, BioLegend), ER-TR7 (Bio- 
Legend), VE-cadherin (clone 11D4.1, BD Pharmingen), N-cadherin (Abcam), 
B-catenin (clone 14, BD Pharmingen), MAdCAM-1 (clone MECA-367, from 
E. Butcher, Department of Pathology, Stanford University School of Medicine), as 
well as biotinylated-goat anti-mouse Lyve-1 (R&D Systems). Corresponding secon- 
dary antibodies were conjugated with DyLight 488, AlexaFluor 555, or DyLight 649 
(Jackson ImmunoResearch). Alternatively, Cy3-conjugated anti-uSMA (clone 1A4, 
Sigma-Aldrich) was also used. Images were collected using an Olympus IX81 with 
DSU spinning-disk confocal microscope and a Hamamatsu ORCA-R’ camera. 
Images were analysed using Slidebook 5.0 (Intelligent Imaging Innovations). 

Immunoblotting. As previously described’, tissues were collected, homogenized and 
total protein concentration was calculated using a spectrophotometer (Eppendorf). 
Tissue lysates containing 20 jig total protein were resolved on a 10% SDS-PAGE 
resolving gel and transferred to an Immobilon-P membrane (EMD Millipore). 


Membranes were probed with a Syrian hamster anti-mouse PDPN (clone 8.1.1), 
rat anti-mouse VE-cad (clone BV13, Abcam), or mouse anti-GAPDH monoclonal 
antibodies. Membranes were washed and probed with horseradish peroxidase- 
conjugated secondary antibodies. Signal was developed using ECL reagents (Thermo 
Scientific). 

Bone marrow chimaeras. Bone marrow cells from both femurs and tibias were 
collected from wild-type and a limited number of Clec-2-’~ mice that survived after 
weaning in our facility by flushing the marrow cavity with 5 ml of HBSS containing 
1mM EDTA, as previously described*. The cell suspension was then run through a 
100 um mesh cell strainer to remove aggregates, centrifuged at 300g for 8 min and 
resuspended in sterile saline. Cells (5 X 10°) in 200 pl saline were injected retro- 
orbitally into wild-type recipient mice that had been irradiated with 1100 rad. Engraft- 
ment efficiency was determined using flow cytometry analysis on a FACSCalibur 
(Becton Dickinson) with an antibody against CLEC-2 (clone 17D9, from C. Sousa, 
Immunobiology Laboratory, Cancer Research UK, London Research Institute). 
Flow cytometric analysis of PDPN expression in LNs. PDPN expression on LN 
cells was analysed by flow cytometry. Briefly, LNs were digested in digestion buffer 
(RPMI-1640 (Invitrogen) containing 0.2 mg ml ' collagenase P (Roche), 0.1 mg 
ml! DNase I (Invitrogen) and 0.8 mg ml! dispase (Roche)) at 37 °C for 20 min. 
Digested LNs were vigorously mixed to ensure disruption of capsule and release of 
leukocytes. Cell suspensions were placed in ice-cold PBS containing 2% FCS and 
5mM EDTA and centrifuged at 300g for 10 min at 4 °C. Pellets were resuspended 
in digestion buffer. Washed cells (5 X 10°) were blocked for 15 min on ice (in 
HBSS containing Ca** and Mg”*, 2% horse serum, 20 pg ml! anti-CD16/CD32 
(clone 2.4G2, BD Pharmingen)). Isolated cells were incubated with antibodies to 
PDPN (clone 8.1.1) and biotinylated CD31 (clone MEC13.3, BD Pharmingen) 
for 30 min on ice and washed. Cells were then incubated with fluorescent dye- 
conjugated antibodies: AF488-conjugated goat anti-Syrian hamster IgG (Jackson 
ImmunoResearch), PerCP-conjugated streptavidin (BioLegend) and PE-conjugated 
rat anti-mouse CD45 (clone 30-F11, BD Pharmingen) for 20 min on ice. Flow 
cytometry analysis was performed on a FACSCalibur (Becton Dickinson). 
Postnatal CLEC-2 depletion. Wild-type and Ragl ~/~ mice were intraperitoneally 
(ip.) injected with 8 pg per gram of body weight of a monoclonal antibody to 
CLEC-2 (clone INU1)"’ at P1, P6 and P11. These mice were then killed on P15. 
Labelling of erythrocytes or platelets. For erythrocyte labelling, whole blood from 
wild-type mice was collected into EDTA-coated Microvette 500 K3E tubes 
(Sarstedt), washed in HBSS (without Ca** and Mg**) and centrifuged at 1200g 
for 10 min. Cells were resuspended in HBSS (without Ca** and Mg**) ata 1:5 
dilution of the original volume and incubated with 5 1M CM-Dil (Invitrogen). 
Washed, labelled RBCs were resuspended at a 75% haematocrit and 200 ul were 
intravenously injected into mice. For platelet labelling, platelet-rich plasma was 
obtained by collecting whole blood into an Eppendorf tube containing 20 IU 
heparin, adding 500 pl modified Tyrode’s buffer (137 mM NaCl, 0.3 mm Na,HPO,, 
2mM KCl, 12mM NaHCO;, 5mM HEPES, 5 mM glucose, pH 7.3) containing 
0.35% BSA and centrifuged for 8 min at 100g at room temperature. Platelets were 
collected by centrifuging for 10 min at 1000g. Washed platelets were incubated 
with 5 uM CellTracker Green (Invitrogen) for 30 min at 37 °C. Labelled platelets 
were washed in HBSS (without Ca” * and Mg**) and resuspended in HBSS (without 
Ca** and Mg’) before intravenous injection. Efficiency of labelling was confirmed 
using a FACSCalibur (Becton Dickinson) and analysed using CellQuest Pro (Becton 
Dickinson). 

Vascular permeability analysis. To determine the vascular permeability in MLNs, 
250 ug of lysine-fixable FITC-dextran (2,000 kDa, Invitrogen) in 40 il total volume 
physiologic saline was injected immediately before killing animals. Frozen sections 
of MLNs were stained with anti-CD31 or PNAd antibodies and analysed for the 
presence of dextran outside the blood vessels. Alternatively, 500 j1g of lysine-fixable 
FITC-dextran (2,000 kDa, Invitrogen) or fluorescently labelled RBCs resuspended 
at a 75% haematocrit were intravenously injected into mice 1 min or 10 min, 
respectively, before the mice were killed. Frozen sections of LN were stained with 
an anti-CD31 antibody and analysed for the presence of fluorescently labelled 
RBCs outside the blood vessels. Evans blue dye (2% in saline) was intravenously 
injected 5 min before killing the mice. Mice were perfused with heparanized saline 
and LNs were placed in formamide (Fisher Scientific) overnight at 55 °C. Tissues 
were removed from formamide and absorbance was measured at 620 nm in a 
spectrophotometer*. 

Transmission electron microscopy (TEM). LNs were removed and fixed over- 
night at 4°C in 2% gluteraldehyde in 0.1M cacodylate buffer (pH 7.3). Tissues 
were washed in 0.1 M cacodylate buffer and post-fixed in 1% osmium tetroxide 
(1.5 h) and 1% tannic acid (1h). Tissues were dehydrated through graded alcohols 
and embedded in EPON resin (EMS). Semi-thin sections (~300-nm) were cut 
using an ultramicrotome (RMC 7000, RMC) equipped with a diamond knife 
and stained with toluidine blue, some of which were imaged. Ultrathin sections 
(~70-nm) were stained with uranyl acetate and lead citrate and visualized using a 
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Hitachi H-7600 electron microscope with a 4 megapixel digital monochrome camera 
and AMT-EM image acquisition software (Advanced Microscopy Techniques). 
Platelet transfusion experiments. Platelets were isolated as described above and 
were intravenously injected into Clec-2-’ BM chimaeras once a day for 4 consecu- 
tive days. For S1P'**S mice, wild-type or Clec-2~’~ platelets were isolated as before 
and resuspended in HBSS without Ca** and Mg’ ". Either wild-type or Clec-2-/~ 
platelets were administered once a day for 4 consecutive days. One minute before 
euthanizing, mice were injected (iv.) with 500 ug of FITC-Dextran (2,000 kDa, 
Invitrogen) in 100 yl HBSS without Ca** and Mg". 
Immune challenge. Three- to four-week-old mice received subcutaneous injec- 
tions of 250,1g ovalbumin/complete Freunds’ adjuvant (OVA/CFA, Sigma- 
Aldrich) into the hindlimb**. Control lateral hindlimbs were injected with an 
equivalent volume of saline as a control. Mice were killed 1 week after challenge 
and popliteal LNs were processed for immunofluorescence staining. 
L-selectin blockade and in vitro leukocyte rolling assay. Three- to four-week-old 
mice were challenged with 250 ug OVA/CFA into the hindlimb. Mice were then 
administered i.p. 30 jg of an anti-mouse L-selectin antibody (Mel-14)”° every other 
day for 1 week. Mice were killed and popliteal LNs were dissected and analysed. 
To determine the blocking efficiency of Mel-14, an in vitro lymphocyte rolling 
assay was used. Briefly, 100 j1g ml! streptavidin was coated on 35-mm polysty- 
rene dishes overnight at 4°C. After washing three times with HBSS, the dishes 
were blocked with 1% human serum albumin in HBSS for 2h at 4°C and then 
incubated with biotin conjugated 6-sulfo-sLe*, a ligand for L-selectin, for 2h at 
4°C*. Isolation of peripheral leukocytes was described previously**. Heparinized 
blood was obtained from wild-type or Pdpn//;CagCre mice that were treated with 
Mel-14 or rat IgG. After lysis of red blood cells, leukocytes were centrifuged at 100g 
for 10 min. Leukocytes (0.1 * 10° per ml) were perfused over 6-sulfo-sLe* coated 
surface under shear stress at 1.0 dyn per cm”. The number of rolling cells was 
counted using the Element software (Nikon). 
In vivo blockade of VE-cad and integrin aIIbpIIIa. After hindlimb challenge 
with OVA/CFA, mice were i.p. injected with 30 1g every other day ofa monoclonal 
antibody against VE-cad (clone 11D4.1, BD Pharmingen) or against activated 
integrin o[IbBIIIa (clone JON/A)’’. One week after immune challenge, Evans blue 
dye permeability assays were performed as described above. 
Peripheral lymphocyte counts. For measuring peripheral lymphocyte counts, 
whole blood obtained in EDTA-coated tubes was used to obtain a complete blood 
count using a Hemavet. 
Development of PDPN* and PDPN7 cell line. Parental murine melanoma cell 
line B16-F0, which contains PDPN* and PDPN cells, was purchased from American 
Type Culture Collection (ATCC). Cells were cultured in DMEM containing 10% 
heat-inactivated FBS and 1% L-glutamine/penicillin/streptomycin (Cellgro) at 
37°C in a humidified atmosphere of 5% CO . B16-FO0 cells were stained with 
anti-murine PDPN monoclonal antibody (clone 8.1.1) and a DyLight488-conju- 
gated secondary antibody. Stained cells were then sorted with a FACSAria III cell 
sorter (BD Biosciences) to generate the PDPN* and PDPN~ B16-F0 melanoma 
cells. 
Analysis of S1P concentration. Platelets were isolated from wild-type or Clec-2- 
deficient mice as before. After being washed with modified Tyrode’s buffer con- 
taining 0.35% fatty acid-free BSA (Sigma-Aldrich), platelets (1 x 10° in 100 ul) 
were then incubated with a monoclonal antibody against CLEC-2 (clone INU1 at 
104g ml‘) for 10 min at room temperature. The supernatant was collected and 
S1P concentration was determined using an S1P ELISA kit (Echelon Biosciences) 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Alternatively, platelets were incubated 
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with 5 X 10° PDPN* or PDPN” cells for 10 min at room temperature. Then the 
supernatant was collected and S1P concentration was quantitated by electrospray 
ionisation tandem mass spectrometry (ESI-MS/MS) using stable isotope dilution 
with heptadeuterated S1P (Avanti Polar Lipids) as the internal standard as 
described previously**. 

Ex vivo LN slice culture. MLNs were dissected from wild-type and Pdpn-deficient 
mice and embedded in low melting point agarose (Invitrogen) at 37°C. Blocks 
were cooled on ice and sectioned (~250 um) using a Vibratome (Mcllwain tissue 
chopper). LN slices were then co-incubated with washed platelets (2 X 10’ in 
100 pl of DMEM containing 10% charcoal stripped FBS; Invitrogen), isolated from 
wild-type, Clec-2~’~, or S1P"** mice, for 1.5h at 37°C with gentle shaking. In 
some experiments, normal FBS or the S1PR1 antagonist, W146 (5 1M, Cayman 
Chemical), was included. MLN slices were then fixed in 4% PFA in PBS for 30 min 
and processed for cryopreservation. Cryosections were stained with antibodies 
against CD31 (clone 2H8, Abcam) and VE-cad (clone 11D4.1, BD Pharmingen). 
Quantification of Pdpn deletion, dextran leakage or VE-cad intensity. PDPN 
levels were calculated using ImageJ software to compare the mean intensities 
between the groups from a minimum of 5 low magnification (X10) images. For 
quantification of FITC-dextran leakage, six cryosections were cut per mouse and 
each section was analysed for the total number of HEVs (~50 per section of 
MLNs) and non-HEVs based on CD31 or PNAd staining and morphology. The 
number of vessels that exhibited dextran outside the vessel was determined and the 
percentage of ‘leaky’ vessels compared to the total number of that vessel type was 
determined. Similarly, the percentage of VE-cad expression on vessels from MLN 
cryosections was determined by comparing the number of HEV and non-HEV 
that were VE-cad positive to the total number of vessel type. Alternatively, VE-cad 
intensities on HEVs were determined using ImageJ analysis software. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical tests were performed using Prism software (Graph- 
Pad). Two-sided, Student’s t-tests were performed after the data were confirmed 
to fulfil the criteria of normal distribution and equal variance. Differences were 
considered statistically significant when P < 0.05. 
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Cyclin A regulates kinetochore microtubules to 
promote faithful chromosome segregation 


Lilian Kabeche? & Duane A. Compton!” 


The most conspicuous event in the cell cycle is the alignment of chro- 
mosomes in metaphase. Chromosome alignment fosters faithful 
segregation through the formation of bi-oriented attachments of kine- 
tochores to spindle microtubules. Notably, numerous kinetochore- 
microtubule (k-MT) attachment errors are present in early mitosis 
(prometaphase)', and the persistence of those errors is the leading 
cause of chromosome mis-segregation in aneuploid human tumour 
cells that continually mis-segregate whole chromosomes and display 
chromosomal instability~’. How robust error correction is achieved 
in prometaphase to ensure error-free mitosis remains unknown. Here 
we show that k-MT attachments in prometaphase cells are conside- 
rably less stable than in metaphase cells. The switch to more stable 
k-MT attachments in metaphase requires the proteasome-dependent 
destruction of cyclin A in prometaphase. Persistent cyclin A expression 
prevents k-MT stabilization even in cells with aligned chromosomes. 
By contrast, k-MTs are prematurely stabilized in cyclin-A-deficient 
cells. Consequently, cells lacking cyclin A display higher rates of chro- 
mosome mis-segregation. Thus, the stability of k-MT attachments 
increases decisively in a coordinated fashion among all chromosomes 
as cells transit from prometaphase to metaphase. Cyclin A creates a 
cellular environment that promotes microtubule detachment from 
kinetochores in prometaphase to ensure efficient error correction 
and faithful chromosome segregation. 
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Figure 1 | The stability of kK-MT attachments in prometaphase and 
metaphase. a, Box (s.d. of the mean) and whisker (range of data points) plots of 
k-MT half-lives of RPE-1, U2OS and PtK1 cells expressing photoactivatable 
GFP-tubulin in prometaphase and metaphase calculated from the fluorescence 
intensity decay curves (R?> 0.99); n = 40 cells for RPE-1 and U20S, and 20 
cells for PtK1 per condition. Black circle represents the cell in f. b, Normalized 
fluorescence intensity of prometaphase (filled circles) and metaphase (white 
circles) spindles. c, DIC and background-subtracted fluorescence images 
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The correction of k-MT attachment errors relies on the detachment 
of microtubules from kinetochores*, and current models for k-MT 
regulation involve either chromosome-autonomous” or chromosome- 
coordinated processes (Extended Data Fig. 1). We measured k-MT 
attachment stability using fluorescence dissipation after photoactivation 
in three vertebrate cell lines (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 2). Cells were 
defined as prometaphase and metaphase on the basis of chromosome 
alignment using differential interference contrast (DIC) optics. In each 
cell line the average stability of the stable MT population (for example, 
k-MTs) in prometaphase was significantly less than in metaphase 
(P = 0.01, Students t-test; Fig. la-c), and the k-MT half-lives in prome- 
taphase and metaphase cells distributed into non-overlapping popula- 
tions. The difference cannot be accounted for by differences in the initial 
intensity of green fluorescent protein (GFP) fluorescence after photo- 
activation (Extended Data Fig. 3a), the fraction of microtubules in the 
slowly decaying population (Extended Data Fig. 3b), or poleward micro- 
tubule flux (Extended Data Fig. 4). Notably, fluorescence decay of the 
activated region in both metaphase and prometaphase cells fits to a 
double exponential curve (R* > 0.99), indicating that only two popula- 
tions of microtubules are identified by this method: non-k-MTs and 
k-MTs". 

To test whether k-MT attachments become progressively stabilized 
during prometaphase we measured k-MT stability serially in the same 
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(pseudo-coloured heat maps) of U2OS cells in prometaphase and metaphase. 
Asterisks mark spindle poles. Scale bar, 5 um. PA, photoactivation. d, DIC and 
fluorescence images of an RPE-1 cell in prometaphase and metaphase. Scale 
bar, 5 um. e, K-MT half-life of individual RPE-1 cells photoactivated serially in 
prometaphase (left) or in prometaphase and then in metaphase (right). f, DIC 
and fluorescence images of a PtK1 cell in prometaphase. Arrow indicates 
unaligned chromosome. Scale bar, 5 jim. 
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Figure 2 | k-MT stability relies on cyclin A. a, kK-MT half-life of RPE-1 cells 
treated with 20 1M MG132 or 5 uM epoxomicin in prometaphase and 
metaphase; n = 10 cells per condition. b, DIC and fluorescence images of 
metaphase spindles in untreated (control) and cyclin-A-overexpressing 
(CycA(AD)OX; in which AD indicates mutant lacking the destruction box) 
U20S cells, with cyclin A(AD) visualized by mCherry fluorescence. Scale bar, 
5 um. ¢, k-MT half-life of untreated (control), cyclin-A-overexpressing and 


cell (Fig. 1d, e). Repeated photoactivation did not compromise cell 
viability as judged by successful progression to anaphase (Fig. 1d 
and Extended Data Fig. 5a). Photoactivation of RPE-1 cells twice in 
prometaphase yielded equivalent k-MT half-lives for each trial in each 
cell. By contrast, k-MT stability increased sharply between prometa- 
phase and metaphase when measured in the same cell (Fig. le). The 


cyclin-A-depleted (CycA knockdown (KD)) U2OS cells; n = 13 cells for 
control, n = 10 cells for Cy-cA(AD)OX and CycA KD per condition. d, Top, 
k-MT half-life of RPE-1 cells untreated (control) or released from 12h 
nocodazole treatment (nocodazole washout); n = 10 cells per condition. 
Bottom, cyclin A and actin immunoblot of untreated (UN, control) or 
nocodazole-arrested (Noc) cells. Graphs show mean + s.e.m. *P = 0.01, 
two-tailed t-test. 


switch in k-MT stability was notably consistent at 1.9 + 0.2 min. 
Similar results were obtained in U2OS cells (Extended Data Fig. 5b). 
The percentage of microtubules in the slowly decaying fraction did not 
change at different times in prometaphase cells (Extended Data Fig. 5c) as 
would be predicted by the chromosome-autonomous model (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). We also photoactivated the spindle microtubules of aligned 
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Figure 3 | Cyclin A deficiency increases chromosome mis-segregation. 

a, Anaphase spindles of untreated (control) or cyclin-A-depleted U20S cells. 
White arrow highlights merotelic kinetochore. CREST sera is used to mark 
centromeres. Scale bar, 5 jum. b, Percentage of anaphase cells with lagging 
chromosomes; n = 300 cells per condition from three independent 
experiments. c, Fluorescence intensities of U2OS cells stained for cyclin A; 


n= 100 cells per condition from three independent experiments. d, Box and 
whisker plot of k-MT half-lives of U2OS cells incubated in monastrol for 1h 
and 6h; n = 10 cells per condition. e, Percentage of anaphase cells with lagging 
chromosomes that were untreated (control), or after recovery from monastrol 
incubation for 1 h or 6h; m = 100 cells for 1 h and 123 cells for 6 h. Graphs show 
mean + s.e.m. *P < 0.01, two-tailed t-test. 
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chromosomes in a prometaphase PtK1 cell containing one unaligned 
chromosome (Fig. 1f). The half-life of kK-MTs on these aligned chromo- 
somes in this cell was 2.5 min (single data point identified in Fig. 1a) and 
within the population of other prometaphase cells. These data demon- 
strate a coordinated switch in kK-MT attachment stability between pro- 
metaphase and metaphase cells (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Next, we tested whether the switch in k-MT attachment stability 
relies on protein turnover (Fig. 2a). Proteasome inhibition did not alter 
k-MT attachment stability during prometaphase. However, when cells 
transited from prometaphase to metaphase in the presence of the inhi- 
bitors the switch to stable k-MT attachments was prevented (Fig. 2a). 
Proteasome inhibition had no effect if the inhibitors were added after 
chromosome alignment in metaphase. Cells failed to progress to ana- 
phase in all these conditions, verifying the effective inhibition of the 
proteasome. Thus, the proteasome-dependent destruction of protein 
substrates during prometaphase is required for the coordinated switch 
in k-MT stability in metaphase. 

Cyclin A is degraded in prometaphase''’, and we tested whether 
cyclin A influenced the switch in kK-MT attachment stability (Fig. 2b-d). 
Expression of an mCherry-tagged mutant version of cyclin A that lacks 
the degradation box was confirmed by immunoblot (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a) and shown to persist in mitotic cells by fluorescence microscopy 
(Fig. 2b). Expression of this mutant cyclin A did not change k-MT 
attachment stability in prometaphase (Fig. 2c), but prevented the 
switch to stable attachments in metaphase (Fig. 2b, c and Extended 
Data Fig. 6c). This mutant version of cyclin A did not impair chro- 
mosome bi-orientation as judged by the displacement of the BUB1B 
(also known as BUBR1) from kinetochores’’, the recruitment of astrin 
to kinetochores" or the relative inter-kinetochore distance (Extended 


11,12 


Data Fig. 7). The quantity and activity of aurora B kinase’*’® was 
slightly increased in cells overexpressing this mutant of cyclin A during 
metaphase (Extended Data Fig. 7). There was no apparent linear cor- 
relation between k-MT attachment stability and expression level of 
this protein (Extended Data Fig. 6b), indicating that the persistent 
expression of cyclin A is sufficient to exceed a threshold that prevents 
a switch from unstable to stable k-MT attachments. 

Vertebrate cells can enter mitosis in the absence of cyclin A'”"*, and 
we depleted cyclin A expression using RNA interference (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a). Prometaphase cells lacking cyclin A displayed k-MT 
attachment stability equivalent to untreated metaphase cells (Fig. 2c 
and Extended Data Fig. 6c). kK-MT attachment stability in metaphase cells 
lacking cyclin A was not different from control cells. There was a slight 
decrease in the quantity and activity of aurora B kinase during prometa- 
phase (Extended Data Fig. 7). We also prolonged mitosis with nocodazole 
to allow the destruction of endogenous cyclin A (Fig. 2d), as cyclin A 
destruction is not prevented by the spindle assembly checkpoint”. 
k-MT attachments are significantly more stable in prometaphase cells 
recovering from nocodazole treatment than untreated control cells 
(Fig. 2d). Nocodazole recovery did not alter k-MT attachment stability 
once cells reached metaphase. Manipulation of cyclin A (either depletion 
or expression of the non-degradable mutant) had no effect on the stability 
of non-k-MT (Extended Data Fig. 8a) or MT stability in cells lacking the 
NUEF2 protein that lack k-MT (Extended Data Fig. 8b, c) showing that 
cyclin A specifically influences kK-MT. Poleward microtubule flux did not 
account for the difference in k-MT stability between control cells and 
cells overexpressing non-degradable cyclin A (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
Thus, cyclin A destabilizes k-MT attachments to regulate the switch from 
unstable k-MT in prometaphase to stable k-MT in metaphase. 
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Figure 4 | Cyclin A promotes faithful chromosome segregation. 

a, Immunofluorescence of endogenous cyclin A, tubulin, centromeres (ACA) 
and DNA of U20S cells in prometaphase, metaphase and anaphase. Scale bar, 
5 um. b, Fluorescence intensities of U2OS cells stained for cyclin A; n = 150 
cells per condition from three independent experiments. c, K-MT half-life of 
untreated (control) and wild-type cyclin-A-overexpressing (CycA WT OX) U20S 
cells; n = 10 cells per condition. d, Immunofluorescence of endogenous cyclin A, 
tubulin, centromeres and DNA of control or wild-type-cyclin-A-overexpressing 
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U20S cells. Scale bar, 5 jum. e, Fluorescence intensities of cyclin A of control U2OS 
cells or cells expressing wild-type cyclin A. f, Number of anaphases in U2OS cells 
with lagging chromosomes; n = 150 for control cells and 37 for wild-type cyclin A 
cells. g, Cells enter prometaphase with high cyclin A and cyclin B. The 
proteosome-dependent reduction of cyclin A levels below a critical threshold 
induces a coordinated increase in k-MT attachment stability at the prometaphase 
to metaphase transition. Graphs show mean + s.e.m. *P = 0.01, two-tailed t-test. 
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There is a direct relationship between k-MT attachment stability and 
chromosome segregation fidelity’, and cyclin A deficiency led to a sig- 
nificant increase in the fraction of cells displaying lagging chromosomes 
in anaphase (Fig. 3b). The lagging chromosomes are caused by persistent 
merotelic kinetochore attachments, as judged by k-MT attachments 
oriented towards both spindle poles (Fig. 3a). These segregation errors 
were not caused by alterations in chromosome compaction (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, b) or DNA double-strand breaks (Extended Data Fig. 10c). 
Furthermore, cells arrested in mitosis with monastrol for 6h display a 
60% reduction in cyclin A levels and have significantly more stable 
k-MT attachments relative to cells arrested for only 1h (Fig. 3c, d). 
Accordingly, cells recovering from 6 h of monastrol treatment displayed 
significantly higher percentages of anaphase cells with lagging chro- 
mosomes compared to cells recovering from only 1h of monastrol 
treatment (Fig. 3e). Thus, by destabilizing k-MTs cyclin A promotes 
faithful chromosome segregation, although disruption of the canonical 
functions of cyclin A during S phase (via short interfering RNA or 
protein overexpression) could also contribute to the observed chro- 
mosome mis-segregation. 

Quantitative fluorescence imaging indicates that endogenous cyclin 
A levels drop to 40% and 20% in metaphase and anaphase, respect- 
ively, relative to prometaphase cells (Fig. 4a, b). Thus, the cyclin A level 
in the prometaphase cell shown in Fig. 1f has yet to dip below that 
threshold. Expression of wild-type cyclin A tagged with mCherry 
destabilizes k-MT attachments in metaphase akin to the non-degradable 
mutant cyclin A (Fig. 4c), but it does not prohibit anaphase entry’? and 
we observe anaphase cells with cyclin A levels approximately fourfold 
higher than untreated cells in anaphase (Fig. 4e). Consequently, chro- 
mosome segregation fidelity is increased in cells expressing wild-type 
cyclin A (Fig. 4f), consistent with previous data showing that the 
destabilization of k-MT restores faithful chromosome segregation to 
chromosomally unstable cancer cells’. 

The stability of kK-MT attachments must fall within a narrow per- 
missible range to both satisfy the spindle assembly checkpoint and 
promote faithful chromosome segregation*”°*’. Our data show that 
initial k-MT attachments in prometaphase are unstable, yet sufficiently 
robust to promote chromosome alignment. By maintaining unstable 
k-MT attachments on bi-oriented chromosomes in prometaphase the 
system exploits the back-to-back geometry of sister kinetochores”*”’ to 
create optimal conditions for error correction needed to promote faith- 
ful chromosome segregation. The coordinated and decisive switch in 
k-MT stability that we show at the prometaphase to metaphase trans- 
ition resembles the decisive switch in k-MT stability described previ- 
ously during the metaphase to anaphase transition’® (Fig. 4g). These 
switches in k-MT attachment stability occur as cyclin proteins drop 
below threshold levels, with the prometaphase to metaphase transition 
being regulated by cyclin A and the metaphase to anaphase transition 
being regulated by cyclin B**”*. Unlike cyclin B, there is no established 
feedback mechanism to prevent cyclin A destruction in the absence of 
k-MT attachment”. This indicates that cyclin A functions as a timer in 
prometaphase to ensure efficient error correction, consistent with previ- 
ous data showing a linear relationship between the duration of prome- 
taphase and the level of cyclin A’. These data define prometaphase and 
metaphase as biochemically distinct cellular states and show that the 
prometaphase to metaphase transition is a decisive, unidirectional bio- 


chemical event like other phase transitions in the cell cycle****. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


k-MT attachment stability was measured in cultured cells expressing «-tubulin 
tagged with photoactivatable GFP. DIC microscopy was used to identify mitotic 
cells and fluorescent images were generated and acquired using Quorum WaveFX- 
X1 spinning disk confocal system (Quorum Technologies) equipped with Mosaic 
digital mirror for photoactivation (Andor Technology) and Hamamatsu ImageEM 
camera. Fluorescence intensities were normalized to the first time point after 
photoactivation for each cell following background subtraction and correction 
for photobleaching. 
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Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture. RPE-1 (ATCC, CRL-4000), PA (photoactivatable GFP-tubulin- 
expressing)-RPE-1 (ATCC, CRL-4000), U20S (ATCC, HTB-96) and PA~U20S 
(ATCC, HTB-96) cells, and PA-PtKl (ATCC, CCL-35) cells were grown in 
Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium, (DMEM; Invitrogen) supplemented with 10% 
EBS (Mediatech), 50 IU ml! penicillin and 50 pg ml | streptomycin (Mediatech) at 
37 °C in a humidified atmosphere with 5% CO). All cell lines are validated as myco- 
plasma free. Media for cells expressing photoactivatable GFP-tubulin was sup- 
plemented with G418 (Mediatech). Cells were incubated with 150 pg ml ! of 
nocodazole (Millipore) for 12h and then either released into 5 uM MG132 and 
analysed through live-cell imaging, or collected through mitotic shake-off and 
prepared for immunoblots. Cells were incubated with 100 4M monastrol 
(TOCRIS Bioscience) for 1h or 6h and then either analysed through live-cell 
imaging, prepared for immunofluorescence or released into DMEM for 40 min 
and prepared for immunofluorescence. 

Cell transfection. Plasmid transfections were done with FuGENE 6 (Roche 
Diagnostics), and cells analysed 12h later by live-cell imaging, immunofluores- 
cence or preparation for immunoblots. Short interfering RNA transfections were 
conducted using Oligofectamine (Invitrogen), and cells analysed 48 h later. RNA 
duplexes for CCNA2 (5'-CTATGGACATGTCAATTGT-3’) and NUF2 (5'- 
GCAUGCCGUGAAACGUAUA-3’) were purchased from Applied Biotechnologies. 
Antibodies. Antibodies used for this study were: ACA (anti-centromere antibody) 
(CREST; Geisel School of Medicine), actin (Seven Hills Bioreagents, LMAB-C4), 
astrin’*, aurora B kinase (Novus Biologicals, NB100-294), BUBR1 (Abcam, 
ab4637), HEC1 (Novus Biologicals, NB100-338), phospho (p)-HEC1 (provided 
by Jennifer DeLuca), cyclin A (Santa Cruz Antibodies, sc-751), tubulin (Sigma- 
Aldrich, T9026), p-H3 (Cell Signaling Technologies, 3377S) and y-H2AX (Novus 
Biologicals, NB100-384). Secondary antibodies were conjugated to fluorescein 
isothyocyante (FITC) (Jackson ImmunoResearch; anti-mouse, 715-096-151; 
anti-rabbit, 111-005-003), Texas Red (Jackson ImmunoResearch; anti-mouse, 
715-076-020; anti-rabbit, 111-605-045), Cy5 (Invitrogen, anti-human, A-11013) 
and horseradish peroxidase (Jackson ImmunoResearch; anti-mouse, 715-036-151; 
anti-rabbit, 211-002-171). Immunoblots were detected using Lumiglow (KPL). 
Photoactivation. Images were acquired using Quorum WaveFX-X1 spinning disk 
confocal system (Quorum Technologies) equipped with Mosaic digital mirror for 
photoactivation (Andor Technology) and Hamamatsu ImageEM camera. DIC 
microscopy was used to identify prometaphase and metaphase cells with bipolar 
spindles. Microtubules were locally activated in one half spindle. Fluorescence 
images were captured every 15 s for 4 min with a 100 oil-immersion 1.4 numeri- 
cal aperture objective. For measurement of unstable MTs, fluorescence images 
were captured every 5s for 1 min. DIC microscopy was then used to verify that a 
bipolar spindle was maintained throughout image acquisition and that cells had 
not entered anaphase. 

For double photoactivation experiments, prometaphase cells were identified 
using DIC. Microtubules were locally activated in one half spindle, and DIC was 
then used to verify that the cell was still in prometaphase. After which, micro- 
tubules were again locally activated in either prometaphase or metaphase (iden- 
tified through DIC). Using DIC, cells were observed continuing through anaphase 
to ensure cell survival. 

To quantify fluorescence dissipation after photoactivation, pixel intensities 
were measured within a 1-j1m rectangular area surrounding the region of highest 
fluorescence intensity and background subtracted using an equal area from the 
non-activated half spindle. The values were corrected for photobleaching by treat- 
ing cells with 10 1M taxol and determining the percentage of fluorescence loss 
during 4 min of image acquisition after photoactivation. Fluorescence values were 


normalized to the first time point after photoactivation for each cell and the 
average intensity at each time point was fit to a double exponential curve 
Al X exp(—k,t) + A2 X exp(—kyt) using MatLab (Mathworks), in which tis time, 
A] represents the less stable non-kinetochore microtubule population and A2 the 
more stable kinetochore microtubule population with decay rates of k, and k,, 
respectively. The turnover half-life for each process was calculated as 1n2/k for each 
population of microtubules. 

Immunofluorescence microscopy. Cells were fixed with 3.5% paraformaldehyde 
for 15 min, washed with Tris-buffered saline with 5% bovine serum albumin (TBS- 
BSA) and 0.5% Triton X-100 for 5 min and TBS-BSA for 5 min. Antibodies were 
diluted in TBS-BSA plus 0.1% Triton X-100 and coverslips incubated for 12h at 
4°C. After which, cells were washed with TBS-BSA for 5 min with shaking. 
Secondary antibodies were diluted in TBS-BSA plus 0.1% Triton X-100 and cover- 
slips incubated for 1h at room temperature (20-25 °C). For p-HECI, all wash 
buffers were supplemented with 80nM okadaic acid and 40nM microcystin. 
Images were acquired with Orca~-ER Hamamatsu cooled charge-coupled device 
camera mounted on an Eclipse TE 2000-E Nikon microscope. 0.2 um optical 
sections in the z-axis were collected with a plan Apo 60 1.4 numerical aperture 
oil immersion objective at room temperature. Iterative restoration was performed 
using Phylum Live software (Improvision). Anaphase chromatids were counted as 
lagging if they contained centromere staining (using CREST antibody) in the 
spindle midzone separated from centromeres at the poles. The scoring of lagging 
chromosomes in anaphase was performed blinded. The investigator was not aware 
of which sample they were counting until all samples were completed and subse- 
quently unblended. 

For quantitative assessments, cells were fixed and stained for aurora B/p-HECI1, 
CREST and DNA. Pixel intensities for CREST and aurora B/p-HEC] staining were 
measured in approximately 15 regions over the entire cell. Background fluor- 
escence was subtracted and the ratio of intensities were calculated and averaged 
over multiple kinetochores from multiple mitotic cells (n = 10 cells). To quantify 
DNA condensation, DAPI fluorescence was measured in approximately five 
regions over the entire cell. Background fluorescence was subtracted, and the 
ration was averaged over multiple cells (n = 10 cells per condition). 

Measurements of intercentromere distances were made with Huygens Essential 
software. All measurements were performed for three independent experiments. 
Error bars represent standard errors (s.e.m.). The Student’s t-test was used to 
calculate the significance of differences between samples. 

For endogenous cyclin A staining and quantification, Cells were fixed with PBS 

with 3.5% paraformaldehyde and 2% sucrose for 10 min. After which, cells were 
permeabilized with ice-cold methanol for 5 min and subsequently washed with 
500 mM ammonium chloride in PBS for 20 min twice. Cells were then incubated 
with PBS with 2% donkey serum for 1h. After which, cells were incubated with 
primary and secondary antibodies. Quantification of cyclin A levels were done 
using Image] (National Institutes of Health). The cytoplasm ofa G1 cell (identified 
by the lack of cyclin A in the nucleus) was used to measure fluorescence intensity 
and was then used for background subtraction. 
Statistical analysis. For photoactivation, no fewer than ten cells were used for each 
condition, which is sufficient to detect significant differences when the effect size is 
twofold or more. For scoring lagging chromosomes and measuring differences in 
fluorescence intensity, no fewer than 20 cells per condition, which is sufficient to 
detect significant differences between samples, were used. Data analysis was per- 
formed blind. The investigator was unaware of which sample they were counting 
until all samples were completed and subsequently unblinded. All data had a 
normal distribution, with similar variance between all conditions tested. Two- 
tailed t-tests were conducted where indicated in the figure legends. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Models of kK-MT attachment stability. Unstable (dotted lines) and stable (solid lines) K-MT depict the differences in the chromosome- 
autonomous and -coordinated models of regulating kK-MT attachment stability. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Schematic of methods for quantification of using taxol-treated cells. Normalized relative fluorescence is then calculated by 
photoactivation. Relative fluorescence (RF) is calculated by subtracting multiplying the relative fluorescence of individual time points by the bleaching 
fluorescence of an equal size region on the non-photoactivated half-spindle coefficient, divided by the relative fluorescence of the first photoactivated time 
(background) from the fluorescence intensity of the photoactivated half- point (RFpa). The data fits into a double exponential curve. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Fluorescence intensity and percentage of MTs in _ the stable population (for example, k-MTs) calculated from the exponential 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Poleward microtubule flux. a, DIC and time-lapse metaphase (bottom). Scale bar, 5 tm. b, fluorescence intensity linescan of 


fluorescence images of an individual U2OS cell in prometaphase (top) and spindles shown in a. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Single-cell measurements in U2OS cells. a, DIC _ then again in metaphase (right). c, Percentage of MTs in the stable population 
and time-lapse fluorescence images of an individual U2OS cellin prometaphase (for example, K-MTs) calculated from the exponential decay curve of serially 
and then in metaphase. Scale bar, 5 jum. b, k-MT half-life of individual U2OS __ photoactivated prometaphase fluorescence (R? > 0.99). 

cells photoactivated serially in prometaphase (left) or in prometaphase and 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Manipulation of cyclin A levels. a, Western blotsof — R* value. c, Normalized fluorescence over time after photoactivation of 
cyclin-A-overexpressing (left) and cyclin-A-depleted (right) U2OS cells untreated U2OS (control), U2OS cells overexpressing cyclin A(AD)—mCherry 
compared to control. siRNA, short interference RNA. b, Cyclin A(AD)- (CycA(AD)OX) and depleted of cyclin A (CycA KD); 1 = 13 cells for control 
mCherry fluorescence intensity and respective k-MT half-life of U2OS cells and 10 cells for CycA(AD)OX and CycA KD per condition. 

photoactivated in prometaphase (top) and metaphase (bottom). Linear fit with 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Mitotic properties of cells with altered levels of 
cyclin A. Immunofluorescence of prometaphase and metaphase untreated 
U20S (control) and cyclin A(AD)-overexpressing U2OS cells. a, Fluorescence 
intensities of centromeres stained for aurora B kinase in U2OS cells normalized 
using CREST in both prometaphase and metaphase. b, Fluorescence intensities 
of centromeres stained for phosphor (p)-HEC1 in U20S cells normalized using 
CREST in both prometaphase and metaphase. c, Immunofluorescence of 
untreated metaphase U2OS (control), U2OS cells overexpressing cyclin 
A(AD)-mCherry and depleted of cyclin A. Scale bar, 5 j1m. Graphs show 
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mean + s.e.m. from 20 cells per condition from three independent 
experiments. *P = 0.01, two-tailed t-test. d, Localization of BUB1B in 
prometaphase and metaphase cells with and without (control) expression of 
cyclin A(AD). e, Localization of astrin in metaphase cells with and without 
(control) expression of cyclin A(AD); n = 30 cells per condition from three 
independent experiments. Scale bar, 5 jum. f, Intercentromere distances of 
untreated and cyclin A(AD)-overexpressing U2OS cells; n = 30 cells per 
condition from three independent experiments. Graphs show mean = s.e.m. 
*P<0.01, two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | k-MT are selectively influenced by cyclin A. a, MT 
half-life of untreated (control), cyclin-A-overexpressing and cyclin-A-depleted 
prometaphase and metaphase U20OS cells measured at 5-s intervals for 1 min; 
n= 10 cells per condition. b, western blots of NUF2-depleted (left) and NUF2- 
and cyclin-A-depleted (right) U2OS cells compared to control U20S cells. 

c, MT half-life of NUF2-depleted and NUF2- and cyclin-A-depleted U2O0S 
cells; n = 10 cells per condition. Graphs show mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Poleward flux in cells expressing mutant cyclin A. _ untreated (control) and cyclin A overexpression in photoactivatable GFP- 
Linescan analysis measuring fluorescence intensity of metaphase spindles in tubulin-expressing U2OS cells. 
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Transport dynamics in a glutamate transporter 


homologue 


Nurunisa Akyuz', Roger B. Altman’, Scott C. Blanchard! & Olga Boudker' 


Glutamate transporters are integral membrane proteins that cata- 
lyse neurotransmitter uptake from the synaptic cleft into the cyto- 
plasm of glial cells and neurons’. Their mechanism of action involves 
transitions between extracellular (outward)-facing and intracellular 
(inward)-facing conformations, whereby substrate binding sites become 
accessible to either side of the membrane’. This process has been pro- 
posed to entail transmembrane movements of three discrete transport 
domains within a trimeric scaffold’. Using single-molecule fluores- 
cence resonance energy transfer (smFRET) imaging’, we have directly 
observed large-scale transport domain movements in a bacterial 
homologue of glutamate transporters. We find that individual trans- 
port domains alternate between periods of quiescence and periods 
of rapid transitions, reminiscent of bursting patterns first recorded 
in single ion channels using patch-clamp methods**®. We propose 
that the switch to the dynamic mode in glutamate transporters is 
due to separation of the transport domain from the trimeric scaf- 
fold, which precedes domain movements across the bilayer. This 
spontaneous dislodging of the substrate-loaded transport domain 
is approximately 100-fold slower than subsequent transmembrane 
movements and may be rate determining in the transport cycle. 

In the brain, glutamate mediates excitatory synaptic transmission, 
responsible for learning, memory formation and cognition’’. Glutamate 
transporters are electrochemically driven pumps that maintain a low 
neurotransmitter background at glutamatergic synapses, allowing for 
repeated rounds of signalling and preventing excitotoxicity*. The sodium/ 
aspartate symporter from Pyrococcus horikoshii, Gltp,, is the only glu- 
tamate transporter homologue with known three-dimensional struc- 
tures of both outward- and inward-facing states*’. Correspondingly, 
this system has served as a valuable model for establishing the structural 
and dynamic underpinnings of the transport cycle’”””. Because Gltpy, 
originates from a hyper-thermophilic archaeon, it has a slow turnover 
time of ~200s at room temperature”, indicating that the dynamic 
processes required for transport may fall within the time regime access- 
ible through smFRET imaging*”’. 

Crystal structures have shown that Gltpy is a homotrimer in which 
each protomer comprises two domains: a rigid trimerization domain™, 
which serves as a scaffold and mediates the inter-protomer interactions, 
and a transport domain, which can move over 15 A across the bilayer’. 
High extracellular and low intracellular chemical potentials of sodium 
ions (Na*) drive substrate binding and unbinding to the transporter, 
respectively’*. By contrast, large-scale transport domain movements, 
thought to mediate the translocation of substrate aspartate (Asp) and 
coupled Na* ions across the cellular membranes*"’, are expected to 
occur spontaneously’. 

We probed the dynamics of the transport domain movements using 
wide-field, total internal reflection smFRET imaging'’. To detect the 
relative motions of two transport domains, we introduced single cysteine 
mutations at positions of low sequence conservation and high solvent 
accessibility that exhibited inter-protomer distance changes >20 A in 
the crystal structures of the outward- and inward-facing Gltp), (Fig. 1a). 
The three cysteines present in each Gltp), trimer were derivatized with a 
mixture of maleimide-activated Cy3, Cy5 and biotin-(PEG),, (Methods). 


This labelling strategy ensured that only trimers containing one of each 
of these moieties were immobilized on streptavidin-decorated surfaces 
and yielded detectable FRET signals (Fig. 1b). The constructs pursued 
showed selective labelling reactivity, >80% functional activity and 
biotin-specific surface attachment (Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). To 
parallel previous crystallographic studies, Gltpj, mutants were first charac- 
terized in the presence of saturating concentrations of Na* and Asp 
(200 mM and 100 pM, respectively). 

For a control Gltp,(K55C) construct labelled within the rigid tri- 
merization domain, individual smFRET trajectories exhibited stable, 
high FRET before photobleaching (trgr7 ~40 s) (Supplementary Fig. 3). 
FRET efficiency distributions, calculated from hundreds of trajectories, 
yielded a single, narrow peak centred at 0.8 (Fig. 1c, Supplementary 
Table 1). These data indicated robust fluorophore performance’* and 
confirmed that the trimerization domain lacks significant dynamics*"*. 
By contrast, Gltp), labelled on 1294C or N378C, located on the cytoplasmic 
and extracellular surfaces of the transport domain, respectively, exhibited 
clear evidence of discrete FRET states. In both constructs, low- and 
high-FRET states were observed (1294C: 0.35 and 0.55; N378C: 0.35 
and 0.8) (Fig. 1d, e), consistent with the inter-protomer distances in 
outward- and inward-facing Gltp), structures (Fig. 1a and Supplemen- 
tary Table 1). Here, the intracellular Gltp,(1294C) construct preferentially 
populated a high-FRET state, whereas the extracellular Gltp,(N378C) 
construct favoured a low-FRET state (Fig. 1d, e). These data indicate that 
the individual Gltp, protomers preferentially reside in outward-facing 
conformations, but also adopt less favoured inward-facing orientations. 
In both systems, intermediate-FRET states were also observed (Fig. 1d, e). 
This state was better resolved in Gltp,(N378C) (0.55), where it could be 
attributed to a configuration in which neighbouring subunits adopt 
inward- and outward-facing orientations (Supplementary Methods, 
Supplementary Fig. 4 and Supplementary Table 1). Such a configura- 
tion is consistent with a recent crystal structure of an asymmetric Gltp), 
trimer’. Notably, similar FRET states and FRET state occupancies 
were obtained when Gltp,(N378C) was reconstituted into liposomes 
(Supplementary Methods, Supplementary Fig. 5). 

To validate our FRET state assignments, we introduced mutations 
distal from the site of fluorophore attachment in Gltp;,(N378C) to either 
stabilize or destabilize the outward-facing state (Fig. 1a, Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6). A G221A mutation was introduced within the hinge region 
between the transport and trimerization domains, to hinder local rear- 
rangements accompanying inward transport domain motions’. A 
K290A mutation was introduced to disrupt a network of polar inter- 
actions at the interface between the transport and trimerization domains 
in the outward-facing structure’. Consistent with expectations, we observed 
dramatic increases and decreases in the low-FRET, outward-facing state 
population for the G221A and K290A mutants, respectively (Fig. 1f, g). 
We conclude that transitions between FRET states in Gltp,,(N378C) 
reflect motions of the transport domains between outward- and inward- 
facing orientations. This construct was pursued to examine the effect of 
ligand binding on conformational dynamics. 

In the absence and in the presence of Na’ and Asp, the FRET state 
values were largely similar, whereas ligands shifted the state occupancies 
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Figure 1 | FRET efficiency changes reflect relative orientations of the 
transport domains. a, Gltp, protomer pairs in symmetrical outward- and 
inward-facing states viewed within the membrane plane. Trimerization and 
transport domains are coloured wheat and blue, respectively. Bound Asp and 
Na‘ ions are emphasized as spheres and coloured by atom type. Introduced 
cysteines are highlighted in cyan with inter-protomer distances above the 


dotted lines. Magenta arrows mark sites of mutations altering state 
distributions. b, Labelling and surface-immobilization strategies. c-g, FRET 


in favour of the low-FRET state (Supplementary Fig. 5). Strikingly, 
individual smFRET traces exhibited much more frequent transitions 
in the apo compared to the bound transporter (Fig. 2a, b). To quantify 
the dynamics, we idealized the smFRET trajectories using a model 
containing three kinetically linked, non-zero FRET states (Methods, 
Supplementary Fig. 7). The quality of idealizations and the average 
rates of the conformational transitions were assessed by inspection 
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efficiency population histograms for Asp/Na‘ -bound transporters. Introduced 
mutations are indicated above the panels. The number of molecules analysed 
(n) is shown. Population contour plots (left) are colour-coded from tan (lowest) 
to red (highest population) with the colour scale shown beside the graphs. The 
cumulative population histogram (right) displays the time-averaged values and 
standard deviations. The solid black lines are fits to the sums of individual 
Gaussian functions (red lines). 


of individual trajectories as well as transition density plots, which 
report on the frequencies of transitions between distinct FRET states”. 
In apo Gltp,, a comparable number of transitions occurred between 
low-, intermediate- and high-FRET states with an average frequency of 
0.5s | (Fig. 2c), suggesting that the apo transporter samples outward- 
and inward-facing states relatively rapidly. For the substrate-loaded 
transporter, the frequency of transitions was reduced by more than an 
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Figure 2 | Dynamics in the apo and substrate bound transporter. 

a, b, Shown are smFRET trajectories (blue), acquired for apo (a) and Na” /Asp- 
bound (b) Gltp,(N378C). Overlaid are idealizations generated in QuB (red). 
Arrows mark population averages for the low- (L), intermediate- (I) and high- 
(H) FRET efficiencies. Data in panel b were collected using 400 ms integration 
time. c, d, Transition density plots for the apo (c) and Na*/Asp-bound 
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(d) transporters show that transitions occur between three distinct FRET states 
(L, land H) with an average frequency of ~0.5s ‘and ~0.02s  ', respectively. 
Initial and final FRET values for each transition are accumulated into two- 
dimensional histograms. Colour scale is from tan (lowest frequency) to red 
(highest frequency). 
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order of magnitude (0.02 '). Under these conditions, we primarily 
observed transitions between low- and intermediate-FRET states 
(Fig. 2d), consistent with transport domains moving inward one at a 
time. The paucity of direct transitions from low- to high-FRET states in 
the presence and in the absence of Na* and Asp is in line with previous 
functional studies'*”', suggesting that individual protomers undergo con- 
formational transitions, and thus function independently of each other. 
To assess the concentration dependence of the ligand-induced effects, 
we performed two titrations on Gltp,(N378C): a Na” titration in the 
presence of 10 1M Asp and an Asp titration in the presence of 2mM 
Na’*. At the population level, we observed a gradual stabilization of the 
low-FRET, outward-facing Gltp, configuration as concentrations of both 
ligands increased (Fig. 3). Consistent with previous bulk experiments”, 
these binding isotherms yielded apparent dissociation constants (Kq) 
of approximately 2mM for Na* and 741M for Asp (Supplementary 
Methods). The titration data also showed a gradual decrease in the 
average transition frequency. At intermediate Asp concentrations, 
smFRET trajectories showed molecules reversibly switching between 
periods of quiescence and periods of rapid transitions, probably due to 
apo protomers (Fig. 4a, top panel). Increased substrate concentrations 
shortened the durations of the dynamic periods and increased the 
lifetimes of the stable states (Fig. 4a, lower panels; Fig. 4b). The mid- 
points of these changes (~10 11M) were consistent with the Kg of Asp 
binding obtained from the population data. From the apparent life- 
times of the dynamic and non-dynamic modes, we estimate the ligand 
binding and dissociation rates of k,., ~ 10°M~'s and kog~0.1s 
respectively, at 2mM Na* (Supplementary Methods). A substrate 
residence time of 10s is consistent with previous estimates’. 
Remarkably, dynamic and non-dynamic periods were also observed in 
the absence of both Na“ and Asp. Visual inspection of smFRET traject- 
ories revealed molecules in which (1) rapid dynamics persisted through- 
out the entire observation periods; (2) stable FRET states predominated; 
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Figure 3 | Na* ions and Asp favour the outward facing state. Populations of 


low- (top, green), intermediate- (middle, red) and high- (bottom, blue) FRET 
states as a function of Na“ ions added in the presence of 10 [1M Asp (a) and Asp 
added in the presence of 2mM Na’ (b). The titrations yielded dissociation 
constants (Kg) of 1.6 = 0.3mM and 6.5 + 2.5 uM and Hill coefficients of 

1.3 + 0.3 and 0.9 + 0.3, respectively. Shown are averages and standard 
deviations from at least three independent data sets (each containing at least 
250 molecules). A few error bars were too small to be clearly visible. Solid lines 
through the data points are the results of global fitting of the data to the Hill 
equation. 
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and (3) dynamic and non-dynamic periods were reversibly visited 
(Supplementary Fig. 8). Consequently, biphasic FRET state lifetimes 
were observed (Supplementary Fig. 9), wherein the longer dwell times 
reflected the durations of non-dynamic periods and the shorter dwell 
times reflected the lifetimes of the FRET states during rapid dynamics. 
On average, dynamic and non-dynamic periods were approximately 
equally represented (Fig. 4b). The addition of Na* and Asp shortened 
the dynamic periods. However, periods of dynamics persisted, even as 
the substrate binding sites became saturated (Fig. 4b). In the presence 
of 200mM Na”® (a Na* concentration at which the Ky for Asp is 
~1nM (ref. 10)) and 100M Asp, when we expect the fraction of 
the unbound transporters to be 1 in 10°, we still observed brief dynamic 
periods. Such bursts were typified by one or two transient excursions to 
an inward-facing state with an average dwell time of 1s (Fig. 4c and 
Supplementary Fig. 8), before returning to outward-facing conforma- 
tions (Fig. 4d). ‘Flickers’ of this kind occurred every ~200s and con- 
stituted about half ofall transitions observed out of the outward-facing, 
low-FRET state. The remainder of the transitions out of the low-FRET 
state lead to long-lasting intermediate- or high-FRET states (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 8). To confirm that such flickers were due to the rapid transitions 
of the substrate-loaded transport domains, we performed identical 
experiments in the presence of saturating concentrations of D,L-threo- 
B-benzyloxyaspartate (TBOA)”, which binds to the substrate-binding 
site in a manner that blocks transport'®. Compared to Asp, TBOA 
reduced flickers by >80% (Fig. 4e), suggesting that these excursions 
reflect translocation of Asp across the bilayer. Notably, similar 
dynamic signatures were also observed for Gltp, within the context 
of proteoliposomes (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

We conclude that dynamic heterogeneity, which manifests kineti- 
cally as periods of quiescence punctuated by periods of rapid transitions, 
is an intrinsic property of Gltp,, arising from spectroscopically hidden 
isomerization of the protein’’. We posit that quiescent periods of sub- 
strate-bound Gltp), reflect stable conformations that closely resemble 
crystal structures of the outward- and inward-facing states*’. In these 
states, the transport and trimerization domains are closely packed. 
Dynamic periods reflect transmembrane movements of individual 
transport domains. These movements are enabled by a critical protein 
isomerization, which involves dislodging of the transport domain from 
the trimeric scaffold (Supplementary Fig. 10a). Such an ‘unlocked’ 
configuration has been captured crystallographically’’ showing dis- 
rupted packing and polar interactions at the domain interface. 
Consistent with this model, the interfacial K290A mutation (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6) dramatically increases the population of molecules 
in the dynamic mode (Supplementary Fig. 10b-e). The existence of 
unlocked intermediates with potentially increased hydration at the 
domain interface* may help explain the well known capacity of glu- 
tamate transporters and Gltp), to catalyse bidirectional anion fluxes”>”®. 
Our data also show that binding of Na“ and Asp significantly increases 
the lifetimes of stable outward- and inward-facing states, suggesting 
that there is an allosteric coupling between the substrate-binding site 
and the domain interface. 

Mammalian glutamate transporters are architecturally similar to 
Gltp;,, and their transport cycle is anticipated to proceed through similar 
intermediates. Current kinetic models for the mammalian transporters 
suggest that substrate translocation is relatively fast’”’*. However, in 
Gltp), we find that rapid translocation is preceded by a slow isomeriza- 
tion step that occurs on a timescale comparable to the transporter 
turnover rate ~0.005s | (every 200 s). Therefore, under our experimental 
conditions, isomerization of the substrate-loaded Gltp,, may constitute 
a key, rate-limiting step in the transport cycle, whereas return of the 
unloaded transport domain to an outward-facing state is relatively fast 
(~0.5s '). The apparent differences between Gltp, and the mammalian 
transporters may, at least in part, be because only ensemble properties 
have thus far been obtained in the latter system. Here, the application 
of the glutamate substrate to cell membranes expressing the mam- 
malian transporters induced transient electric currents decaying to 
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Figure 4 | Modulation of dynamics by substrate and inhibitor binding. 

a, smFRET traces obtained in the presence of 2mM Na” and increasing Asp 
concentrations. b, The apparent durations of the dynamic (black) and 
quiescent (red) periods as a function of Asp concentration. Shown are averages 
and standard deviations for three independent data sets containing at least 250 
molecules each. c, A smFRET trace obtained in the presence of 200 mM Na~ 


lower steady-state levels. These currents are thought to reflect rapid 
substrate translocation followed by slower transport cycle events, 
including relocation of the unloaded transporter. We speculate that 
the transient currents observed in these experiments reflect transloca- 
tion of the already unlocked transporter, whereas the slower process of 
dislodging of the transport domain is masked by steady-state, asyn- 
chronous events. 

Future efforts must be aimed at delineating the temporal relation- 
ship between transport domain translocation and substrate release and 
the correspondence between transport domain dynamics and anion 
conductance. Such efforts will be greatly aided by the establishment of 
imaging strategies wherein stable transmembrane gradients can be 
maintained over extended periods, the advent of fluorophores that 
are highly stable in the lipid environment, and technologies enabling 
the detection of single transport events. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Gltp, mutants were generated within a Gltp), variant lacking cysteines in which seven 
unconserved residues have been replaced with histidines resulting in improved 
expression levels (termed Gltp, hereafter for brevity)’. Proteins were expressed in 
DH10-B E. coli cells as C-terminal (His), fusion proteins, solubilized in n-dodecyl 
B-D-maltopyranoside and purified by metal affinity chromatography, followed by 
proteolytic removal of the (His)g-tag and further purification by size exclusion 
chromatography”. Protein samples at 40 1M were labelled with a mixture of mal- 
eimide-activated Cy3, Cy5 and biotin-(PEG),,; at respective concentrations of 50, 
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and 100 uM Asp. Expanded views of the flicker events (shaded in pink) are 
shown below the trace. d, Survival plot of the observed flickers. Solid line is a fit 
to a single exponential decay. e, Transition density plots for flicker events in 
saturating Asp (left) or TBOA (right). Average transition frequencies are 
0.02 s* and <0.005s_’, respectively. Data in panels d and e were collected 
with 400 ms integration time. 


100 and 25 uM for 30 min at room temperature. Labelled proteins were purified 
away from the excess reagents by size exclusion chromatography, and their purity 
and specificity of labelling were assessed by SDS-PAGE followed by fluorescent 
imaging and Coomassie staining. The labelled proteins were reconstituted into 
liposomes and their Asp uptake activity measured as previously described’*’’. For 
smFRET experiments, labelled proteins were surface-immobilized through the 
biotin-streptavidin bridge within passivated, streptavidin-derivatized microfluidic 
devices as previously described” and imaged using a home-built total internal 
reflection fluorescence microscope under oxygen-scavenging conditions'®. 
Determination of FRET efficiencies and selection of traces were performed using 
automated analysis software developed in the laboratory”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


DNA manipulations, protein expression, purification and labelling. Single 
cysteine mutations were introduced within a Gltp, variant lacking cysteines, in 
which seven unconserved residues have been replaced with histidines resulting 
in improved expression levels (termed Gltp, hereafter for brevity), using a 
QuikChange kit (Strategene). Constructs were verified by DNA sequencing and 
transformed into E. coli DH10-B cells (Invitrogen). Proteins were expressed as 
C-terminal (His)s fusions as described previously*”. Briefly, isolated cell mem- 
branes were resuspended in buffer A, containing 20 mM HEPES/NaOH, pH 7.4, 
200mM NaCl, 0.1mM L-aspartate, 0.1mM Tris (2-carboxyethyl)phosphine 
(TCEP). Membranes were solubilized in the presence of 40 mM n-dodecyl B-p- 
maltopyranoside (DDM) for 1h at 4 °C. Solubilized transporters were purified by 
metal-affinity chromatography in buffer A supplemented with 1 mM DDM and 
eluted in 250 mM imidazole. The (His) g-tag was cleaved by thrombin and proteins 
were further purified by size exclusion chromatography in buffer A supplemented 
with 1 mM DDM. Gltpy, was labelled at a concentration of 40 1M in buffer A with a 
mixture of maleimide-activated Cy3, Cy5 and biotin-(PEG),; at 50, 100 and 
25 uM final concentrations, respectively (molar ratio of ~ 1:2:0.5). Labelled pro- 
teins were quenched with 10 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and subsequently purified 
away from excess reagents by size exclusion chromotography. The extent of label- 
ling was determined by measuring absorbance at 552 nm and 650 nm for Cy3 and 
Cy5, respectively. 

Protein reconstitution into liposomes and transport assays. Labelled and unla- 
belled Gltp,, variants were reconstituted into liposomes and assayed as previously 
described'*”’. Briefly, liposomes, prepared from 3:1 (w/w) mixture of E. coli total 
lipid extract and egg yolk phosphotidylcholine (Avanti Polar Lipids) in a buffer 
containing 20mM Tris/HEPES, pH7.4 and 200 mM KCl, were destabilized by 
addition of Triton X-100 at a detergent to lipid ratio of 0.5:1 (w/w). For transport 
assays, proteins were added at final protein to lipid ratio of 1:400 (w/w) and 
incubation for 30 min at room temperature. Detergents were removed by repeated 
incubations with Biobeads as described’*. The proteoliposomes were extruded 
through 400-nm filters before analysis'*. To measure the uptake of radioactive 
substrate, proteoliposomes were diluted into reaction buffer containing 20 mM 
Tris/HEPES, pH 7.4, 200 mM NaCl and 0.3 1M [*H]Asp at room temperature. In 
control experiments, NaCl was replaced with KCl. For smFRET experiments, 
protein to lipid ratio of 1:1,000 (w/w) was used and proteoliposomes were 
extruded through 100-nm filters. 

smFRET experiments. All experiments were performed using a home-built 
prism-based total internal reflection fluorescence microscope constructed around 
a Nikon TE2000 Eclipse inverted microscope body. The samples were illuminated 
with a 532 nm laser (Laser Quantum), Cy3 and Cy5 fluorescence were separated 
using a 650DCXR dichroic filter (Chroma) mounted in a DualView apparatus 
(Photometrics). Imaging data were acquired using MetaMorph acquisition soft- 
ware (Molecular Devices) and an Evolve 512 EMCCD (Photometrics). Before the 
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experiments, the passivated microfluidic imaging chambers were prepared and 
coated with streptavidin as previously described”*". Briefly, the microfluidic chan- 
nel was prepared by incubating with a buffer solution containing 10 mM Tris/ 
acetate, pH7.5 and 50mM KCI, 1M BSA, 1M 25 nucleotide DNA duplex, 
0.8 LM streptavidin (Invitrogen) and 0.1% (v/v) glycerol for 5 min. The channel 
was then rinsed thoroughly in buffer A with 1 mM DDM. All imaging experiments 
were performed in buffer A (unless otherwise stated), supplemented with 1 mM 
DDM, 2 mM cyclooctatetraene (Sigma), 5 mM 2-mercaptoethanol, an enzymatic 
oxygen scavenger system comprising 1 U per ml glucose oxidase (Sigma), 8 U per 
ml catalase (Sigma) and 0.1% glucose’. If not otherwise specified, all data were 
collected at an imaging rate of 10s ' (100 ms integration time). 

Analysis of smFRET data. Fluorescence trajectories were selected for analysis 
using custom-made MATLAB- (MathWorks) encoded software*®”! according to 
the following criteria: a single catastrophic photobleaching event; >8:1 signal-to- 
background noise ratio; a FRET lifetime of at least 15 frames. FRET trajectories 
were calculated from the acquired intensities, Icy3 and Icys, using the formula 
FRET = Icys/(Icy3 + Icys). Population contour plots were constructed by super- 
imposing the FRET data from individual traces. Histograms of these population 
data were fitted to the sum of three Gaussian functions for all mutants, except 
K55C, for which only a single Gaussian function was used. The Gaussian means, 
widths and amplitudes were optimized in Origin (OriginLab). The relative popu- 
lations, the dwell times of each FRET state and the transition frequencies between 
states were obtained by idealizing the smFRET traces using QuB**** (Supplemen- 
tary Methods). Transition density plots were generated as previously described”. 
The global fits of the titration curves to Hill equations were performed in Prism** 
(Supplementary Methods). The dwell time survival plots were fitted to exponential 
decay functions and the logarithmic histograms of the dwell times were fitted to 
transformed probability density functions*’, respectively, using Origin (Sup- 
plementary Methods). 

Preparation of structural figures. All structural renderings were generated using 
PyMOL (version 1.5.0.4, Schrédinger) and coordinates deposited in Protein Data 
Base: accession number 2NWX (ref. 10) for the outward-facing state and 3KBC 
(ref. 3) for the inward-facing state. 
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Unsynchronised subunit motion in single trimeric 
sodium-coupled aspartate transporters 


Guus B. Erkens', Inga Hanelt'+, Joris M. H. Goudsmits', Dirk Jan Slotboom!*? & Antoine M. van Oijen’** 


Excitatory amino acid transporters (EAATs) are secondary trans- 
port proteins that mediate the uptake of glutamate and other 
amino acids’. EAATs fulfil an important role in neuronal signal 
transmission by clearing the excitatory neurotransmitters from the 
synaptic cleft after depolarization of the postsynaptic neuron. An 
intensively studied model system for understanding the transport 
mechanism of EAATs is the archaeal aspartate transporter Gltp),”*. 
Each subunit in the homotrimeric Gltp,, supports the coupled trans- 
location of one aspartate molecule and three Na* ions’ as well as an 
uncoupled flux of Cl” ions’. Recent crystal structures of Gltp,*°°* 
revealed three possible conformations for the subunits, but it is 
unclear whether the motions of individual subunits are coordinated 
to support transport. Here, we report the direct observation of 
conformational dynamics in individual Gltp, trimers embedded 
in the membrane by applying single-molecule fluorescence reson- 
ance energy transfer (FRET). By analysing the transporters in a lipid 
bilayer instead of commonly used detergent micelles, we achieve 
conditions that approximate the physiologically relevant ones. 
From the kinetics of FRET level transitions we conclude that the 
three Gltp, subunits undergo conformational changes stochasti- 
cally and independently of each other. 

Ion-coupled transporters such as Gltp,, couple the free energy of an 
ion gradient to the transport of solutes across the membrane. Several 
crystal structures of Gltp, show the transporter either in a symmetric 
state with all three subunits in an outward-facing’ conformation (with 
the substrate-binding site exposed to the extracellular side), an inward- 
facing’ one (with the substrate-binding site facing the intracellular 
side) (Fig. 1a), or in an asymmetric conformation® with one subunit 
in an intermediate and the two others in an inward-facing conforma- 
tion. The asymmetry of the latter structure raises important mecha- 
nistic questions about the coordination of subunits during transport. 
Do the conformational changes in the subunits take place in a syn- 
chronised, co-directional manner? Or can the subunits assume differ- 
ent conformations within the trimer? The inter-subunit distances in 
Gltp, have been determined using electron paramagnetic resonance 
(EPR) and were found to be broadly distributed”’°. Whether this het- 
erogeneity has a basis in the behaviour of individual subunits within 
the trimer or arises from the protein ensemble is difficult to resolve with 
population-averaging techniques. Only single-molecule techniques will 
allow one to distinguish between truly stochastic subunit dynamics or a 
more subtle form of coordination within the trimer (for example, rotary 
coupling of the transport cycles of individual subunits). 

The application of single-molecule FRET techniques to visualize 
conformational dynamics devoid of population averaging"' has only 
recently been pioneered to study membrane transporters'**. Such 
single-molecule studies (including one on Gltp),"°) have so far focused 
on detergent-solubilised rather than membrane-embedded transport 
proteins. Because ion gradients and membrane potentials cannot be 
generated in detergent solution and membrane proteins can behave radi- 
cally different in detergent micelles rather than in a lipid membrane", it is 


important to develop methods for the single-molecule characterization of 
membrane-reconstituted transporters. To observe directly the transport 
dynamics and conformational changes of Gltp,, we have applied single- 
molecule FRET to liposome-reconstituted Gltp),. 

To follow conformational changes in Gltp,, we created a single- 
cysteine mutant (S331C) at a position where the intersubunit distance 
differs strongly between the conformations observed in the crystal 
structures (Fig. la). The cysteines were labelled with donor (Alexa 
Fluor 555) and acceptor (Alexa Fluor 647) dyes, which allow the detec- 
tion of the inter-subunit distance as a change in the FRET signal. To 
follow conformational dynamics of membrane-embedded Gltp), and to 
study conditions that require a vectorial system, we developed a single- 
molecule assay based on liposome-reconstituted Gltp), in which we could 
generate the Na’ gradient required for substrate translocation as well 
as a membrane potential (see Methods). We used a 1:10,000 (w/w) 
protein:lipid ratio to ensure a small probability of 0.25% of trapping 
multiple Gltp, trimers in a single 100-nm liposome (see Methods). 
The liposomes were subsequently surface-tethered using the interac- 
tions between biotinylated lipids and a streptavidin-covered glass slide 
(Fig. 1b) and imaged with total internal reflection fluorescence (TIRF) 
microscopy (Fig. lc). By evaluating the total fluorescence intensities and 
donor:acceptor fluorescence ratios, we were able to select trimers labelled 
with a single donor and acceptor (see Methods). 

We performed single-molecule FRET experiments under three differ- 
ent conditions: in the absence of Na” and aspartate, in the presence of 
external Na’ and a membrane potential but without aspartate, and 
finally in the presence of external Na”, aspartate and a membrane 
potential. After subjecting several thousands of liposomes to the strin- 
gent selection criteria described in the supplementary information, we 
retained in total 30 FRET traces each with a duration of several minutes 
and reflecting liposomes containing a single trimer with the correct 1:1 
labelling stoichiometry. These data represent a total of 2.2h of FRET 
trajectories, containing 1,179 transitions. In the absence of aspartate and 
Na”, the time-dependent FRET signal from individual Gltp,, trimers 
shows a dynamic behaviour and alternates between a FRET efficiency 
of ~0.6 and ~0.9 (Fig. 2a). The timescale of the dynamics (several 
seconds for each conformation) is similar to the timescale of aspartate 
transport as determined previously in bulk experiments*. Notably, such 
dynamics would appear as a broad distance distribution in an ensemble- 
averaging experiment. Next, we added 50 mM NaP; and the ionophore 
valinomycin, but not aspartate, to the external medium to create a Na~ 
gradient (A[Na‘*], inward directed) and an electrochemical membrane 
potential (AY, K* diffusion potential, negative inside). These conditions 
resulted in two populations of molecules that either alternate between 
~0.6 and ~0.9 FRET efficiency, or ~0.4 and ~0.6 FRET efficiency 
(Fig. 2b). It has been determined previously that Gltp), has an equal pro- 
bability of being reconstituted in an inside-out or inside-in orientation’. 
Because both the membrane potential and the A[Na’‘] are directional, 
an asymmetric situation is thus created in which the membrane potential 
and the A[Na‘ ] act differently on either orientation. We therefore assign 
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Figure 1 | Experimental setup. a, Structures of Gltp;, with all three subunits in 
the inward-facing (left, green, Protein Data Bank (PDB) ID 3KBC) or outward- 
facing (right, blue, PDB ID 1XFH) conformation. The individual subunits have 
differently coloured shades. A cysteine at position 331 (red dots) was used for 
labelling with the donor and acceptor dyes. The inter-subunit distances are 
~50.A and ~70A in the all-inward-facing and in the all-outward-facing 
conformation, respectively. The grey bar indicates the approximate position of 


the two populations of FRET state distributions to the two possible 
orientations of Gltp, in the liposomes. To exclude the possibility that 
the two populations result from a non-saturating concentration of Na*, 
we performed the same experiments with a Na‘ concentration of 1 M. 
The resulting single-molecule FRET data show the same two popula- 
tions as in the 50 mM Na” experiments. The appearance of a population 
that visits a lower FRET efficiency (FRET = 0.4) is also consistent with 
EPR measurements of the same mutant that demonstrated an increase of 
the average interspin distances”. In a third experiment, we added besides 
a A[Na*] and AY a 100 uM gradient of aspartate to create the condi- 
tions in which aspartate can be transported. In addition to small popula- 
tions that alternated between 0.4/0.6 or 0.6/0.9 FRET efficiency, we now 
observed a dominant fraction (73%) that visits all three FRET levels and 
always transits from low (0.4) to high (0.9) FRET efficiency through the 
intermediate FRET (0.6) or vice versa (Fig. 2c). The timescale of the 
FRET transitions seems not to depend strongly on the presence or 
absence of substrates, that is, the transporter is always dynamic. 

To address the question whether or not the subunits in a single Gltp,, 
trimer can be simultaneously in different conformations, we consid- 
ered single-molecule FRET traces from trimers that were labelled with 
three fluorescent dyes (1:2 or 2:1 donor:acceptor). A synchronous 
movement of the three subunits such that all subunits remain in ident- 
ical conformations should give rise to the same pattern as we see for the 
1:1 labelled complexes, because it would yield a convolution of ident- 
ical FRET signals. In contrast, a large fraction of the triple-labelled 
Gltp, (71%) gave rise to a complex FRET trajectory containing a mul- 
titude of FRET levels (Fig. 3). We therefore conclude that the subunits 
in a single trimer can be in different conformations. However, this 
conclusion does not exclude coordination of their transitions within 
the trimer. 
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the lipid bilayer. b, Proteoliposomes with an embedded Gltpy trimer are 
attached to a coverslip using biotin-streptavidin interactions and imaged with 
TIRE microscopy. c, Fluorescence of double-labelled Gltp;, upon excitation of 
the donor dye. The emission in the acceptor channel is an indication of FRET. 
d, Example trace of Gltp, single-molecule dynamics with donor (orange) and 
acceptor (blue) fluorescence (top panel) and the calculated FRET efficiencies 
(bottom panel). 


To gain a more detailed understanding on the coordination between 
subunits, we quantitatively analysed and modelled FRET traces from 
the 1:1 labelled complexes, obtained in the presence of external Na‘, 
aspartate and a membrane potential. Following the observation that 
asymmetric combinations of subunit conformations are possible, we 
considered the inter-subunit distances for asymmetric pairs of con- 
formations (for example inward-outward or intermediate-outward) as 
derived from the available crystal structures****. All combinations fell 
in three distance categories: a short distance (~50 A), intermediate 
distances (57-61 A) and long distances (64-72 A, see Supplementary 
Information). With multiple trimer configurations corresponding to 
similar inter-subunit distances, it follows that multiple configurations 
will give rise to the same FRET level. The distribution of lifetimes from 
a single FRET level is therefore not only necessarily determined by the 
lifetime of one particular conformation, but will depend on the life- 
times of several subsequent conformations that give rise to the same 
FRET level’”. 

The exact relation between the observed FRET level dynamics and 
the underlying conformational dwell times is determined by the man- 
ner with which individual Gltp,, subunits are coordinated in the trimer. 
For example, the relative number of times a transition from intermedi- 
ate FRET to high FRET is observed versus a transition from inter- 
mediate to low FRET strongly depends on whether there is a preferred 
order in which trimer configurations follow each other in time (that is, 
whether the subunits are coordinated or not). To extract this informa- 
tion, we created an analytical model of the Gltp, transport cycle 
(Fig. 4a, Supplementary Information), which allows us to simulate 
the shape of the dwell-time distributions. Furthermore, we can cal- 
culate the relative number of times one FRET level follows after 
another (branching ratio) to check whether our model predicts the 
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Figure 2 | Single-molecule FRET dynamics. a-c, FRET efficiencies for single 
Gltpp trimers without membrane gradients (a), with A[Na‘] and A¥ (b) and 
with A[Na*], AY and an aspartate gradient (c). A 10-frame moving average 
filter was applied to the traces to reduce noise. In total, 30 FRET traces were 
analysed with a combined length of 2.2 h. 
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Figure 3 | Independent subunit dynamics within Gltp, trimmers. a, A two- 
dimensional histogram with the donor:acceptor fluorescence stoichiometry on 
the horizontal axis and the total donor/acceptor fluorescence on the vertical 
axis (see Supplementary Information for more details). The white circle 
indicates the area where 1:1 labelled complexes can be found with high 
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asymmetric branching ratios that we experimentally observed (Fig. 4b). 
As a starting point, we took the simplest set of rules to describe the 
behaviour of the individual subunits: entirely uncoordinated and stoch- 
astic conformational changes, in which the individual subunits move 
from the inward-facing to the outward-facing conformation through 
the intermediate conformation. We then simulated the Gltp;, transport 
cycle using only the conformational dwell times for individual subunits 
as an input. We could uniquely assign the high FRET efficiency to a 
conformation with the two labelled subunits both in the inward-facing 
conformation based on the distances we calculated from the crystal 
structures (see Supplementary Information). In this configuration, the 
only transition that gives rise to a change in FRET efficiency is the trans- 
ition to inward-facing/intermediate (see Supplementary Information). 
The average dwell time for the highest FRET level (Fig. 4c) is therefore 
directly related to the probability of a subunit changing from the inward- 
facing to the intermediate conformation and thus can be used directly 
as an input parameter for our model. 

Using this information, we then calculated theoretical branching 
ratios and average FRET level dwell times with various conformational 
dwell times as an input, to test the consistency of our model with the 
experimental data. As listed in Table 1 we could closely reproduce the 
FRET level dwell times and branching ratios we observed in our experi- 
ments. Importantly, our model robustly predicts a strong preference 
for Gltp;, to go to the lowest FRET level after visiting the intermediate 
FRET level, regardless of the exact conformational dwell times that we 
used as an input. 

Our single-molecule data agree well with a simple model for the Gltp, 
transport mechanism, in which the subunits transport aspartate unco- 
ordinated and independent of each other. Nevertheless, this observ- 
ation does not formally exclude other models with a certain degree of 
coordination within the trimer. We have, however, demonstrated that 
the Gltpy, subunits can be in different conformations during aspartate 
transport (Fig. 3). A possible model with subunits that are in different 
conformations but move in a coordinated fashion could include a rotary 
coordination, in which each subunit is one or more steps out of phase in 
the transport cycle compared to its neighbours. A consequence of rotary 
coordination is that conformational changes in the subunits are coupled 
and always occur simultaneously and in a specific order. Any transition 
between configurations with the same FRET levels that is repeated dur- 
ing the transport cycle would in such a situation no longer be described 
by a single-exponential decay, but by a rise-and-decay function’’. Such 
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confidence. b, Single-molecule FRET dynamics for the trimers that are marked 
as ‘A’ and ‘B’ in panel a containing one donor and two acceptor dyes. Marked by 
the arrow is the point where one of the acceptor dyes presumably undergoes 
photobleaching; from this point onwards the FRET dynamics appear to be the 
same as for other 1:1 labelled trimers (see Fig. 2). 
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Figure 4 | Branching ratios and dwell times for various Gltp, 
conformations. a, Visual representation of a part of the kinetic model that 
describes unsynchronised conformational transitions of individual subunits. 
Starting from the high FRET level (0.9; uniquely corresponding to two subunits 
in the inward-facing conformation), the trimer progresses through the different 
FRET levels in a manner that is determined by the stochastic transition of 


rise-and-decay features are absent in our experimental FRET-level 
dwell-time distributions (Fig. 4c). Furthermore, a simultaneous con- 
formational change in all three Gltp;, subunits would give rise to ident- 
ical transition kinetics in the 1:1 and 2:1/1:2 labelled molecules. The 
much faster transition kinetics in the 2:1/1:2 complexes (Fig. 3b) pre- 
cludes any such coordination. 

A recent" single-molecule study of detergent-solubilised Gltp, showed 
long periods without protein dynamics followed by short bursts of fast 
dynamics. We did not observe such on-and-off behaviour in our single- 
molecule FRET experiments. The discrepancy may be caused by differ- 
ences in the environment of the membrane proteins (detergent or lipid 
bilayer) or by the method with which the proteins were immobilized 
during the experiments. In the recent study detergent-solubilised Gltp, 
was anchored directly to the coverslip, whereas in our experiments the 
immobilization was lipid-mediated, without additional protein modi- 
fication. Further study is needed to reconcile and understand these 
differences. 

We have directly observed the transport dynamics in a membrane- 
reconstituted transporter at the single-molecule level. These observa- 
tions allow us to conclude that the Gltp;, subunits move independently 
and in an unsynchronised fashion during aspartate transport. Our 
results provide a mechanistic explanation for biochemical experiments 
on mammalian members from the EAAT family that indicated inde- 
pendent transport activity of the individual subunits'**°. Our data also 
suggest a previously unknown but important function for the intermedi- 
ate conformation of Gltp,. In the absence of aspartate, the transporter 
cycles between either the inward-facing and intermediate conformation, 
or the outward-facing and intermediate conformation. Under these 
conditions the dynamics of the conformational changes are on the same 
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individual subunits. A more detailed description can be found in the 
supplementary information. b, The diagram represents the number of times a 
certain FRET level transition is observed in Gltp, when coming from the lowest 
(left) or highest (right) FRET level. c, Distribution of dwell times of the highest 
(left), intermediate (middle) and lowest (right) FRET level. The exponential 
lifetime from a single-exponential fit is indicated. 


timescale as the dynamics during aspartate transport, indicating a rela- 
tively small difference in free energy between the conformations that are 
probed by Gltp;,, as proposed before”"®. The intermediate conformation 
might therefore be regarded as barrier that prevents Gltp,, from probing 
both the inward- and the outward-facing conformation in the absence 
of aspartate. Such a mechanism is not trivial; continuous switching 
between the inward- and outward-facing conformations in the absence 
of aspartate could result in dissipation of the A[Na‘ ]. The helical hairpin 
motifs that act as lids for the occlusion of the aspartate binding site may 
provide the structural basis for this barrier. Incomplete closure of the 
binding site lids could result in a conformation that is incompatible with 
the full transport cycle. Further structural and functional studies are 
needed to test this hypothesis. 


Table 1| Experimental parameters compared with calculations 
based on the model 


Model input Calculation Experimental 

ThsX 4.0s 4.25 4.25 
TX! 4.0s - - 

TO->x 2.05 = - 

TX0 40s = = 

T0.9 = 2.0s 2.15 
T0.6 ia, 2.38 Les 
To.4 - 17s 2.35 
Ry a 0.89 0.79 
Ro _ 0.44 0.41 


t indicates the average dwell time of the state preceding the specific conformational transition 

(I, inward-facing; X, intermediate and O, outward-facing) or FRET level. to.9, to.6 and to.4 are the average 
dwell times for the three FRET levels. R; is the branching ratio for the intermediate FRET level (high 
FRET/low FRET) coming from the highest FRET level, Rz is the branching ratio for the intermediate FRET 
level (high FRET/low FRET) coming from the lowest FRET level. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


Gltpn-Hisg was expressed in Escherichia coli and purified using Ni-Sepharose 
chromatography. While immobilized on the Ni-Sepharose column material, the 
protein was labelled overnight with a mixture of Alexa Fluor 555 and Alexa Fluor 
647 maleimide. Next, labelled Gltp, was further purified using size-exclusion 
chromatography (SEC) and directly used for reconstitution at a 1:10,000 protein: 
lipid ratio in liposomes containing 1% (w/w) biotinylated lipids. The proteoliposomes 
(extruded through a 100-nm pore-size filter) were subsequently immobilized on 
biotinylated microscopy coverslip in a home-built flow-cell that was pre-incubated 
with streptavidin. The acquisition was started shortly after flushing in activation 
buffer (desired buffer composition + 1 mM Trolox and enzymatic oxygen scaven- 
ging system”'). Each experiment started with a short (10s) period of alternating 
donor and acceptor excitation (using 532 and 637 nm laser excitation, respectively) 
that was later used to calculate the donor-acceptor stoichiometry, followed by a 
300s acquisition during which only the donor dyes were excited. Donor and 
acceptor fluorescence were simultaneously recorded on an EM-CCD camera with 
a frame rate of 10 Hz. From each acquisition, peaks were selected in the acceptor 
channel (indicative of FRET) that were dynamic and had a corresponding fluor- 
escence signal in the donor channel that showed an anti-correlation with the 
acceptor fluorescence dynamics. We then selected the 1:1 labelled Gltp, trimers 
based on their donor:acceptor fluorescence stoichiometry and total fluorescence. 
FRET level dwell-times were determined using a home-written algorithm, where 
we used a minimum dwell-time length of 5 frames (0.5 s). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Purification, labelling and reconstitution of Gltp;,—His. For all experiments, we 
used the Gltp,;-7H-Hisg derivate’ with additional mutations C321S and $331C 
(introduced with standard cloning techniques). Gltpy, was expressed in Escherichia 
coli MC1061 cells and purified Na‘ -free as described*!”. While immobilized on 
Ni-sepharose (GE healthcare), Gltp), was labelled with a mixture of ~80 uM donor 
(Alexa Fluor 555 C,-maleimide, Life technologies) and ~80 UM acceptor (Alexa 
Fluor 647 C, maleimide, Life technologies) dissolved in 50mM KP;, pH7.0, 
300 mM KCl, 0.04% dodecyl maltoside (DDM, Anatrace) (buffer A) at 4°C, for 
20h. After this step, unreacted dye molecules were removed by washing the 
column with 20 column volumes of buffer A and labelled Gltp;, was eluted in 
500 ul fractions with buffer A + 500 mM imidazole. To obtain a monodisperse 
protein fraction and to remove remaining unreacted dye molecules, the second 
Gltp, elution fraction was further purified using size-exclusion chromatography 
(SEC) on a Superdex-200 column (GE healthcare), equilibrated with buffer A. 
The peak fraction from SEC was used immediately for reconstitution into 
liposomes. 

Liposomes were prepared from synthetic lipids and had a final composition of 

40% (w/w) 1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (DOPC), 29% (w/w) 1, 
2-dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine (DOPE), 30% (w/w) 1,2-dioleoyl- 
sn-glycero-3-phospho-(1'-rac-glycerol) (DOPG) and 1% (w/w) 1,2-dioleoyl- 
sn-glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine-N-(cap biotinyl) (biotin-DOPE) and were 
suspended in 50 mM KP;, pH 7.0. Preparation of the liposomes and protein recon- 
stitution was performed according to previously published procedures”. Gltp,, was 
reconstituted in a 1:10,000 protein:lipid (w/w) ratio to ensure a high probability of 
having only a single Gltp), trimer per liposome. Assuming that a 100-nm liposome 
consists of 80,000 lipids with an average molecular mass of 750 Da, we calculated 
that approximately 95% of the liposomes should be empty with this reconstitution 
ratio. The probability of finding two Gltp, trimers in a single liposome would thus 
be 0.05 = 0.0025 (0.25%). After reconstitution, the proteoliposomes were sub- 
jected to four freeze/thaw cycles and stored in liquid nitrogen. 
Single-molecule fluorescence microscopy. Microscope coverslips (no. 1.5 pre- 
cision coverslips, Karl Roth) were extensively cleaned and functionalised with 
PEG-5000 and Biotin-PEG-5000 (Laysan Bio) and subsequently used to construct 
a flow-cell as described previously”. Prior to use, the flow-cell was incubated with 
50mM KP,, pH7.0 (buffer B) + 100,1gml | streptavidin (streptavidin from 
Streptomyces avidinii, Sigma-Aldrich) for 5 min. Unbound streptavidin was sub- 
sequently washed out with buffer B. Next, a suspension of proteoliposomes (lipid 
concentration 200 1gml~') extruded through a 100-nm pore-size filter was 
flushed in, followed by a 5-min incubation to allow the liposomes to adhere to 
the surface. Before starting the experiment, unbound liposomes were washed out 
with buffer B. 

Image acquisition was started shortly (<1 min) after the flow-cell was equili- 
brated with activating buffer. Depending on the nature of the experiment, we used 
the following compositions for the activating buffer: 50 mM KP;, pH 7.0 (no sub- 
strates), 50 mM NaP;, pH 7.0 (Na* gradient) and 50 mM NaP;, pH 7.0 + 100 uM 
Na-aspartate. In addition, the activating buffer contained the following compo- 
nents: 0.5 LM valinomycin (to establish a membrane potential where appropriate), 
1mM Trolox (antiblinking agent, prepared and aged according to a previously 
published procedure”), the GODCAT oxygen scavenging system”’ consisting of 
7.5 Uml * glucose oxidase (glucose oxidase from Aspergillus niger type VIL Sigma- 
Aldrich), 450 U ml | catalase (catalase from bovine liver, Sigma-Aldrich) and 0.8% 
(w/v) glucose monohydrate. Immediately before the experiments, the activating 
buffer was degassed. Two consecutive experiments were performed on a single 
flow-cell. 

Gltpp, was visualized using TIRF microscopy on an Olympus IX-71 inverted 

fluorescence microscope equipped with a high numerical aperture 100 TIRF 
objective (Olympus) and a X 1.6 additional magnification insert. Dye molecules 
were excited with 532 nm (donor) or 637 nm (acceptor) lasers at 100-150 W cm? 
and the resulting fluorescence signal was imaged on an EM-CCD camera 
(Hamamatsu Photonics) at a frame rate of 10 Hz. The donor and acceptor fluor- 
escent signals were separated and co-projected on the EM-CCD chip using a Dual 
View simultaneous imaging system (Photometrics). 
Selecting Gltp, trimers labelled with a single donor and acceptor. At the start of 
each experiment, a 10s (100 frames) movie was recorded with alternating 532-nm 
and 637-nm excitation (2 Hz alternation rate, 10 Hz frame rate). This alternating 
laser excitation (ALEX) scheme allowed us to determine the separate fluorescence 
contributions from both the green and red dyes and thus allowed us to identify 
those complexes that had only a single green and a single red dye”. In the 532-nm 
excitation frames, co-localizing peaks (indicative of FRET) were identified using a 
discoidal peak-finding algorithm (see later). In each frame, and for each peak pair, 
two values were calculated: the total fluorescence (Fiotai) and the stoichiometry (S) 
according to the following equations: 


Fiotal = Fop + Fpa + Faa 


S=(Fop + Foa)/(Fop + Foa + Faa) 


where Fpp is the donor fluorescence upon donor excitation, Fp, is the acceptor 
fluorescence upon donor excitation and Fa, is the acceptor fluorescence upon 
acceptor excitation. Using these data, a three-dimensional histogram was con- 
structed with the values for F,oa1 and S on separate axes (Supplementary Fig. 1a). 
The histograms show the existence of three major populations separated by their S 
and Fyotai Values: 1:1 donor:acceptor labelled trimers and 1:2 or 2:1 labelled trimers. 
In the next step, we placed a cut-off for the Fiota1 values that roughly separates the 
1:1 labelled pool from the 1:2 or 2:1 labelled pools of trimers. However, the 
relatively large variation of the F,ota and S values within each pool did not allow 
us to exclude non-1:1 labelled trimers based on the F,.¢) values alone. To get a more 
confident assignment, all S values from either below or above the Fyorai cut-off were 
used to assemble two new histograms (Supplementary Fig. 1b). Both histograms 
should now represent a linear combination of four distributions: a distribution 
with an average S value of 1.0, corresponding to crosstalk from donor fluorescence 
in the acceptor channel, and three distributions with average S values correspond- 
ing toa 1:1, 2:1 or 1:2 donor-acceptor labelling stoichiometry. In the next step, both 
histograms were fitted with a sum of four Gaussian distributions. The same set of 
distributions was used to fit both histograms and only the amplitude was varied. 
From these fits, the relative contribution of the 1:1 labelled population was calculated 
for every value of S. Asa criterion for assigning a FRET signal to a 1:1 donor-acceptor 
stoichiometry, we used a stoichiometry window of at least half the o-value (from the 
Gaussian fit) positioned such that it maximises the relative contribution of the 1:1 
stoichiometry peak. In this way we could assign each FRET signal with a confidence 
of 75-90% to a 1:1 labelled Gltp, trimer. Overall, we observed a clear difference 
between the 1:1 and 2:1 or 1:2 labelled populations in terms of the kinetics and 
number of FRET levels (similar to the differences in Fig. 3) that are visited. 

Data analysis. A typical FRET experiment resulted in a 3,000-frame (300 s) image 
stack. First, the effects of microscopy stage drift were removed from the stack by 
applying Fourier correlation**” of the first image with every subsequent image in 
the stack. Using this approach, every frame was translated a certain number of 
pixels in the x or y direction to overlay perfectly with the first frame. To correct for 
fluorescence background and the electronic offset from the EM-CCD camera, an 
image was created with the average values from the whole stack. This image was 
converted in a background-mask that was subtracted from every individual frame 
by applying a median filter with a 24-pixel radius three times consecutively. To 
find the position of the fluorescently labelled Gltp, molecules, we applied a dis- 
coidal filtering algorithm*® on an image with the average pixel values from the 
whole image stack. We used a threshold of at least two standard deviations above 
the average pixel value for the whole image to select peaks in the acceptor channel. 
Although these settings lead to the selection of a significant amount of non-FRET 
peaks (that is, crosstalk of donor-only labelled Gltp, in the acceptor channel, 
Supplementary Fig. 1a) we could in this way also detect donor-acceptor pairs with 
low FRET efficiencies, or pairs for which one of the molecules were photobleached 
after only part of the 300s acquisition time. 

For every selected peak, the average fluorescence of a7 X 7 pixel box was plotted 
over time and dynamic acceptor fluorescence signals were selected manually. The 
subset of selected donor traces was subsequently checked for anti-correlation with 
the donor fluorescence, before calculating the FRET efficiency according to the 
following equation: 


Egger = Fa/(Fa + Fp) 


Where F, is the fluorescence signal in the acceptor channel (corrected for back- 
ground) and Fp is the fluorescence in the donor channel (corrected for back- 
ground). Traces that showed for example very rapid photobleaching, interference 
of strongly fluorescent neighbouring peaks, or additional molecules (transiently) 
absorbing to the surface were also excluded at this point. 

To extract dwell times from the FRET traces we used the following procedure: 
first, the exact average values and number of FRET levels were determined for each 
individual trace by fitting the distribution of FRET values with a sum of Gaussian 
distributions. This information was subsequently used to categorise each data 
point in the FRET trace according to one of the average FRET levels. For example, 
in the case of two FRET levels, each data point was associated with one of these two 
levels, depending on which one is closest to the value of the data point. In the next 
step, all neighbouring points that were associated with the same FRET level were 
joined to a single step. Finally, to exclude short dwell times as a result of fluctua- 
tions in the noise, we set a minimum step length of 5 data points. All steps shorter 
than 5 points were joined with a neighbouring step that had a FRET level that was 
closest to their average value. 
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Vinylogous chain branching catalysed by a dedicated 
polyketide synthase module 
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Bacteria use modular polyketide synthases (PKSs) to assemble com- 
plex polyketides, many of which are leads for the development of 
clinical drugs, in particular anti-infectives and anti-tumoral agents’. 
Because these multifarious compounds are notoriously difficult to 
synthesize, they are usually produced by microbial fermentation. 
During the past two decades, an impressive body of knowledge on 
modular PKSs”’ has been gathered that not only provides detailed 
insight into the biosynthetic pathways but also allows the rational 
engineering of enzymatic processing lines to yield structural analo- 
gues*°. Notably, a hallmark of all PKS modules studied so far is the 
head-to-tail fusion of acyl and malonyl building blocks, which leads to 
linear backbones. Yet, structural diversity is limited by this uniform 
assembly mode. Here we demonstrate a new type of PKS module from 
the endofungal bacterium Burkholderia rhizoxinica that catalyses a 
Michael-type acetyl addition to generate a branch in the carbon chain. 
In vitro reconstitution of the entire PKS module, X-ray structures of a 
ketosynthase-branching didomain and mutagenesis experiments 
revealed a crucial role of the ketosynthase domain in branching the 
carbon chain. We present a trapped intermediary state in which acyl 
carrier protein and ketosynthase are covalently linked by the branched 
polyketide and suggest a new mechanism for chain alkylation, which is 
functionally distinct from terpenoid-like f-branching. For the rice 
seedling blight toxin rhizoxin, one of the strongest known anti-mitotic 
agents, the non-canonical polyketide modification is indispensable for 
phytotoxic and anti-tumoral activities. We propose that the formation 
of related pharmacophoric groups follows the same general scheme 
and infer a unifying vinylogous branching reaction for PKS modules 
with a ketosynthase-branching-acyl-carrier-protein architecture. This 
study unveils the structure and function of a new PKS module that 
broadens the biosynthetic scope of polyketide biosynthesis and sets the 
stage for rationally creating structural diversity. 

In light of the highly diverse architectures of polyketide metabolites, it 
is surprising to learn that their carbon backbones are produced by rather 
basic enzymatic mechanisms that are reminiscent of fatty acid biosyn- 
thesis®’. The minimal requirement is an acyl carrier protein (ACP) that 
serves as an anchor for the growing chain, an acyl transferase (AT) that 
loads activated malonyl building blocks onto the ACP and a keto- 
synthase (KS) that catalyses the head-to-tail carbon bond formation 
between the malonyl and acyl units tethered to the KS and ACP. 
Ketoreductase, dehydratase and enoyl reductase domains may optionally 
be involved in processing the B-keto group that results from the KS- 
mediated Claisen condensation®. Apart from the number of chain pro- 
pagations and the degree of }-keto processing, alkyl side chains largely 
contribute to polyketide diversity. Alkyl substituents at «-positions toa 
former carbonyl residue may result from the incorporation of substi- 
tuted malonyl units or «-methylation®. Furthermore, terpenoid-like 
alkylations at B-positions have been observed in various polyketide 
pathways, in which a set of freestanding enzymes act in trans to modify 
the B-keto group in analogy to mevalonate biosynthesis’ (Fig. 1c). 


Such polyketide chain branches may play a key part in the biological 
activity of polyketides. A particularly noteworthy example is rhizoxin 
(1b), the phytotoxin produced in a rare fungal—bacterial symbiosis of 
the rice seedling blight fungus Rhizopus microsporus and its endofungal 
bacterium B. rhizoxinica’*"’. Owing to its efficient binding to B-tubulin 
subunits, rhizoxin congeners represent some of the strongest anti-mitotic 
agents known and are considered as promising anti-tumoral agents”. 
Yet, structure-activity relationships and modelling studies have revealed 
that the anti-mitotic activity of the molecule crucially depends on the 
short (C2) carbon chain that branches off from the macrolide ring at 
C6 (refs 13-15). The formation of this pharmacophoric residue could 
not be rationalized by any biosynthetic precedence as genes for terpenoid- 
like B-alkylation were absent in the bacterial genome’®””. Analysis of 
the gene cluster coding for the rhizoxin D1 (1a) polyketide synthase’® 
(Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 1) and structural elucidation of pre- 
maturely released pathway intermediates strongly suggested that the 
B-branch is introduced by a Michael addition of a C2 unit to an «,B- 
unsaturated thioester’ (Fig. 1b). 

Bioinformatic analyses and in vivo dissection of the rhizoxin pathway 
indicated that an unusual PKS module located on RhiE would have a 
role in the chain-branching event’’. The designated module consists of 
a typical KS domain, an ACP domain and a cryptic branching (‘B’) 
domain in between, which does not show any homology to known 
enzyme domains. To determine the essential components for polyketide 
chain branching and to gain insight into the reaction mechanism, we 
fully reconstituted the PKS module in vitro. Reaching this goal was 
challenging because it afforded a variety of pure, functional and, in part, 
post-translationally modified proteins as well as the appropriate sub- 
strates (Fig. 2A and Supplementary Information). In short, we hetero- 
logously produced tagged ketosynthase-branching (KS-B) didomain 
(RhiE”) of the branching module, the requisite ACP from the same 
module (Fig. 2B), which was transformed into its holo form by an 
endogenous phosphopantetheine transferase (PPTase) encoded in the 
B. rhizoxinica genome” (Fig. 2C), and the trans-acting AT (RhiG) for 
loading malonyl units onto the ACP. The module was split into KS-B 
and ACP domains to allow for flexible substrate loading and for analysis 
of ACP-bound products. To provide a substrate for the enzyme assay, 
we synthesized N-acetylcysteamine (SNAC) thioester 2, a truncated 
surrogate of the polyketide intermediate produced upstream of the 
branching module. The enzymatic chain branching reaction was per- 
formed in vitro by mixing the His-tagged KS-B didomain (His-KS-B), 
His-tagged holo-ACP (His-ACP), His-tagged AT (AT-His), malonyl- 
CoA, and the synthetic surrogate substrate 2. By matrix-assisted laser 
desorption/ionization-time of flight (MALDI-TOF) analysis of the 
ACP adduct (3) we detected a new compound attached to the ACP 
with the expected molecular mass. Product formation was confirmed by 
liquid chromatography—mass spectrometry (LC-MS) analysis of the 
product (Fig. 2D) liberated by the PPant ejection method’. To confirm 
unequivocally the identity of the lactone (4), we synthesized a synthetic 
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Figure 1 | Model of rhizoxin biosynthesis and chain branching 

mechanisms. a, Type I PKS for assembly of the rhizoxin backbone and structure 
of rhizoxin D1 (1a) (the box designates residue R; in b). ACP, acyl carrier protein; 
AT, acyl transferase; B, branching domain; DH, dehydratase; KR, ketoreductase; 


reference and compared it with the hydrolysed enzyme product (4) by 
high-resolution LC-MS (HRMS). Notably, the enzyme reaction per- 
formed with heat-inactivated His-KS-B did not yield any product 
(Fig. 2E), thus proving the catalytic activity of the PKS module. 

To gain deeper insight into this unusual reaction we studied the struc- 
ture of the non-canonical PKS module. For improved protein stability 
we generated a truncated version of His-KS-B (RhiE*), which crystal- 
lized and led to a structural model of the KS-B module at 2.14A 
resolution (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1). The KS-B module is a 
dimeric protein and folds into three domains (Fig. 3a and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3). The KS domain shows a typical thiolase fold”! and is flanked 
by a small linker region. A long linker runs across the entire KS-B RhiE 
module (Fig. 3a) and connects the N-terminal domains with the B 
domain. The B domain itself shares no noteworthy sequence homology 
(sequence identity is below 15%) to any known PKS domains described 
so far, but features a double hot dog (DHD) fold that is present in 
dehydratase domains”. A structural comparison (Supplementary Fig. 4) 
revealed highest structural homology to the product template domain 
(dehydratase-fold domain) of a fungal PKS” (Supplementary Table 2). 

Binding of the substrate mimic 2 to the KS was confirmed by LC-MS. 
Moreover, X-ray crystallography revealed positive electron density in one 
chain next to the catalytic cysteine of the active site of the KS (Fig. 3c), 
thus suggesting that the KS domain is involved in the branching reaction. 

To clarify the role of the KS domain in the branching reaction we 
intended to study the KS domain as a standalone enzyme. However, 
despite various efforts it was not possible to obtain a catalytically active 
KS domain outside the module. Thus, as an alternative, we inspected 
the active site of the KS domain and generated point mutations of the 
catalytic triad (Cys-His-His) in the intact KS-B didomain (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 5). Specifically, we replaced the cysteine with serine and 
alanine, and mutated each of the two histidines into alanine. Notably, 
none of the mutants showed any chain branching activity in the estab- 
lished assay. This finding provided clear evidence that the intact active 
site of the KS is crucial for the B-branching reaction. 

Next, we investigated the role of the B domain in chain branching. We 
noted that the histidine-aspartate dyad, a hallmark of typical dehydratase 
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KS, ketosynthase. b, Possible course of chain-branching reaction highlighting two 
different lactonization routes. c, Isoprenoid-like B-branching reaction catalysed 
by trans-acting enzymes. ECH, enoyl-CoA hydratase/crotonase; HCS, 
3-hydroxy-3-methylglutaryl-CoA (HMG-CoA) synthase. 


domains, is altered in the B domain of RhiE. Notably, point mutation of 
the conserved aspartate residue amino acid in the B domain (Asp3876Ala 
mutant) did not affect the branching activity. Furthermore, we hetero- 
logously produced a freestanding, soluble B domain. In the absence of the 
KS domain, however, no branching activity was observed, indicating that 
this domain alone is not sufficient to catalyse the Michael addition. 

There are several possible routes to the enzyme-mediated course of the 
vinylogous attack and lactone formation. In principle, the 5-lactone ring 
could be formed by installing the C-C bond before esterification, or vice 
versa. Furthermore, in the more likely case of an initial C-C bond 
formation, the d-hydroxyl group (at C5) of the thioester intermediate 
could potentially attack the C1 carbonyl bound to the KS (Fig. 1b, route i) 
or the carbonyl of the added malonyl unit bound to the ACP (Fig. 1b, 
route ii). The course of the reaction has implications for the resulting 
polyketide chain because the C2 unit introduced by the branching mod- 
ule would be found in either the polyketide backbone or the side chain. 

To solve this riddle we performed stable isotope labelling experiments 
in vitro. After addition of '*C-labelled malonyl-CoA to the enzyme 
mixture and the synthetic surrogate, the product (4) was analysed by 
HRMS. MS/MS fragmentation, however, did not reveal the site of iso- 
tope incorporation (4) because fragments with the same molecular 
formula can arise from different parts of the symmetric substructure. 
To overcome this limitation we pursued an NMR analysis of the labelled 
reaction product still tethered to the entire ACP domain. After perform- 
ing the enzyme assay, the ACP domain was purified and subjected to 
NMR measurements. By this approach we observed two strong NMR 
signals that correspond to the Cl and C2 positions of the thioester 
bound to the ACP (Fig. 4a). To confirm unequivocally the structure 
of the ACP-bound product, we synthesized the corresponding SNAC 
thioester and verified the identity of the chemical shifts. Consequently, 
the carbons of the malonyl unit added by the branching module are 
found in the linear polyketide chain, whereas the C1 and C2 carbons of 
the precursor molecule constitute the side chain (Fig. 4a). 

This reaction scheme is quite intriguing as it suggests an unpreced- 
ented model in which a polyketide intermediate would be covalently 
tethered to both the KS and the ACP (Fig. 4b). To test this model we 
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Figure 2 | In vitro reconstitution of the chain 
branching reaction. A, General experimental set- 
up for in vitro analysis of enzyme functions. 

B, Recombinant MalE-PPTase (70.7 kilodaltons 
(kDa)), RhiG-His (75.9 kDa, dimer at 152 kDa) and 
His-RhiE* (104.7 kDa) on a 10% SDS gel; His- ACP 
(12.2 kDa) on a 15% SDS gel. C, MALDI mass 
spectrum of apo-ACP (a) and holo-ACP, 
phosphopantetheinylated (wavy line) in vitro 

(3) (b) and in vivo (c), indicated by mass shift (340 Da). 
D, Analysis of ACP species by LC-MS. Rel., 
relative. E, LC-HRMS analysis of enzymatic chain 
branching. HPLC trace (UV220nm) (a), and 
extracted m/z chromatograms of 232.1001 

(2) (b), 173.0808 (4) (c), and 120.0487 (liberated 
N-acetylcysteamine) (d). Retention times of 
diasteromers of 4 are identical. Neg., negative. 
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designed an experiment that allows trapping the proposed intermediary 
state. We reasoned that a substrate analogue lacking the hydroxyl moiety 
(5) would still undergo the Michael addition of the ACP-bound nucleo- 
phile, but the subsequent lactonization of the thioester would be pre- 
vented. For this purpose we synthesized the deoxy variant (5) and 
performed the multi-enzyme assay as described above. SDS-gel electro- 
phoresis of the reaction mixture revealed a band that corresponds to the 
size of KS-B and ACP. Notably, this band is absent in an assay using 2, 
where only the band for KS-B can be detected (Fig. 4c). Analysis of this 
band by tryptic mass fingerprinting revealed the presence of the ACP in 
the top band, whereas it was missing in the bottom band and the 
negative control (Supplementary Fig. 7). We repeated this assay with 
the point-mutated KS mutants and found that protein cross-linking does 
not take place in the Cys3227Ala, Cys3227Ser and His3404Ala KS 
mutants, once again confirming the crucial role of a catalytically intact 
KS domain. It is interesting to note that the His3364Ala mutant retains 
weak activity for vinylogous addition using deoxy variant 5, whereas it 
cannot catalyse lactonization when surrogate 2 is used (see above). Taken 
together, the KS clearly has a key role in forming an enolate for the 
vinylogous addition to the unsaturated thioester. Chain propagation is 
only possible by lactonization involving the 6-hydroxy group of the 
resulting intermediate and the C1 carbonyl, and C1 and C2 of the former 
linear chain constitute the side chain. It is generally conceivable that the 
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unusual B domain assists in the formation of the 6-lactone ring. 
However, an interaction of the B domain with the KS-ACP-linked inter- 
mediate is rather unlikely given the large distance between the active site 
cavities of the KS and B domains (Fig. 3). Because mutation of the 
conserved Asp residue resulted in an enzyme species that is still able 
to catalyse the vinylogous branching reaction, one may conclude that the 
B domain seems to have a rather structural role in the module. 

A vast number of modular PKS systems have been investigated at 
the molecular and biochemical levels. Yet, in all studied examples PKS 
modules catalyse the head-to-tail fusion of acyl and malonyl units, thus 
invariably yielding a linear polyketide chain®. Our results show, for the 
first time, direct evidence for a vinylogous addition of a malonyl build- 
ing block to a polyketide chain, which results in chain branching 
(Fig. 4b). This non-canonical branching reaction is catalysed by a novel 
type of module consisting of KS, B and ACP domains, as shown by the 
successful in vitro reconstitution of the entire module and transforma- 
tion of a substrate mimic. As a proof of concept, we used NMR analysis 
of an ACP-bound, branched reaction product to complement mass 
spectrometry and MALDI analyses. The results reported here will have 
broad implications for the field of polyketide biosynthesis. First, we 
unveil a novel role for a ketosynthase in polyketide biosynthesis™*”’. As 
point mutations and the chemical cross-linking reaction revealed, a 
catalytically active KS domain is indispensable for the vinylogous 
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Figure 3 | Domain structures of branching module (RhiE*). a, Overall 
structure of the dimeric RhiE module, coloured by its domain organization. 
Two-fold axis is indicated by a black line. Domain active sites are highlighted 
by yellow (KS) and red (B) spheres. b, Active centre of KS domain in 
superposition to its structural most related protein (PDB code 2HG4). 


addition of the malonyl unit. In light of the countless known KS domains 
that uniformly produce linear carbon chains, our finding is a showcase 
for a substantially different KS-mediated reaction channel. It should also 
be highlighted that the crystal structure of the KS-B didomain features 
the first structure of a KS domain from the growing class of trans-AT 
modular PKS”*. We reason that the three-dimensional structural data 
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KS-to-B-linker c 
region 


Unbiased electron density (2F, — F.) shown at a contour level of 1.0 in cyan. 
The substrate was modelled into the cavity on the basis of electron density 
(not included in coordinates of RhiE). c, Comparison of the active site of the B 
domain with a dehydratase domain of 6-deoxyerythonolide B synthase 
(PDB code 3HRR). 


provide new structural insight into the functioning of these important 
assembly lines. Notably, homologues of the KS-B didomains are encoded 
in gene clusters for the biosynthesis of various antibiotics featuring 
cycloheximide-like glutarimide substructures, such as migrastatin’” and 
9-methylstreptimidone”, in which vinylogous additions by amides (in 
lieu of hydroxyl) have been suggested but not experimentally proven. 


Figure 4 | Model of enzyme 
mechanism for Michael addition 
and lactone formation based on 
NMR and SDS-PAGE analyses. 

a, NMR spectrum of the 13C_labelled 
product (derived from '°C-labelled 
malonate) still tethered to the ACP. 
TMS, tetramethylsilane. 

b, SDS-PAGE analysis of the chain 
branching-assay using deoxy 
analogue 5, trapping the 
intermediary covalent adduct 
between the KS-B and the ACP 
domains, which results in a band 
shift. (For gel-band analysis by 
tryptic fingerprinting see 
Supplementary Information.) In 
addition to the wild-type KS, the 
reaction was repeated using several 
KS mutants. In the assay using 
substrate mimic 2 the adduct forms 
only transiently and cannot be 
visualized on the gel (negative 
control). c, Model of the chain 
branching reaction inferred from 
experimental data. 
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We propose that the mechanism for glutarimide formation in these 
and related pathways follows the same general scheme unveiled in this 
study and infer a unifying mechanism for chain vinylogous branching 
in PKS modules with a KS-B-ACP architecture. Undoubtedly, polyke- 
tide chain branching represents a means to expand the structural space 
of polyketide metabolites. Because the 5-lactone moiety in rhizoxin”’ 
and the glutarimide substructures in cycloheximide-type antibiotics” 
represent crucial pharmacophoric residues, it is interesting to learn 
that functionally divergent KS domains have evolved in modular PKS 
to grant access to these non-canonical traits. The branching module is 
an important addition to the enzymatic toolbox of polyketide synthases. 
It is conceivable that this unusual module could be implanted into other 
modular PKS to expand the range of naturally polyketide metabolites 
and to generate analogues of therapeutics that are not readily accessible 
by synthetic methods. Our findings not only illustrate a novel enzymatic 
modification that broadens the scope of modular assembly lines, but 
also create new opportunities for rationally engineering novel polyketide 
structures. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All recombinant protein species were heterologously expressed in Escherichia coli 
and subsequently purified in a two-step approach by using affinity and anion 
exchange chromatography. The protein purity and identity were confirmed by 
MALDI-TOF/TOF (UltrafleXtreme, Bruker). The pure protein species were used 
for in vitro reconstruction of the enzymatic reaction by co-incubation with syn- 
thetic substrate surrogates. Their authenticity was confirmed by NMR (Bruker 
Avance III with cryo probe) as well as the synthetic reference compounds. The 
resultant ACP species were analysed by MALDI and liquid chromatography/ 
electrospray ionization mass spectrometry (LC-ESI-MS) (LTQ, ThermoFisher). 
The RhiE* protein was crystallized by sitting drop vapour diffusion, and its struc- 
ture was determined by molecular replacement. 

Full methods for the protein production, assays, protein structure analysis, 
mutant construction, detailed synthetic procedures and physicochemical char- 
acterization of new compounds including NMR are available in the Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


General methods and procedures. MALDI-TOF/TOF measurements were exe- 
cuted with a Bruker UltrafleXtreme device. High-resolution masses were deter- 
mined using an Exactive mass spectrometer (Thermo Scientific). Protein mass 
measurement by liquid chromatography/electrospray ionization mass spectro- 
metry (LC-ESI-MS) was accomplished using a ThermoFinnigan Surveyor LC- 
machine connected to a LTQ velos MS instrument operating with an ESI source. 
Semi-preparative HPLC was performed on a 1260 Infinity System (Agilent 
Technologies) equipped with a Zorbax Eclipse XDB-C8 column, 9.5 X 250mm, 
particle size: 5 tum (Agilent Technologies). All solvents for analytical and semi- 
preparative HPLC measurements were obtained commercially at least in gradient 
grade and were filtered before use. To avoid microbial growth 0.1% formic acid 
was added to water used for analytical and preparative HPLC. NMR measure- 
ments were executed on a Bruker Avance III with cryo probe at resonance fre- 
quencies of 600 and 150 MHz for 'H and ‘°C measurements, respectively. Infrared 
spectra were recorded on an FT/IR-4100 ATR spectrometer (Jasco). Chemicals 
were purchased at Sigma-Aldrich and buffer components at Roth. 

Cloning procedures. PKS-associated genes were amplified from genomic DNA 
of B. rhizoxinica using Pfu-polymerase (Fermentas) with the following primer 
pairs (used restriction sites are in bold): PPTase-EcoRI-fw (5’-GCTAGCGAATTC 
ATGACCGAGGACGCGACACACATTACG-3’), PPTase-HindIlI-rv (5'-GCT 
AGCAAGCTTACCCGAAGCTGCGGAGGCAATCAAC-3'), ACP-Neol-fw (5’- 
CCATGGAAAGCAGGAGGCTAAGCCG-3’), ACP-HindIIl-rv (5'-AAGCTTG 
ACGGAGCTCGAATTCAC-3’), RhiG-SphI-fw (5'-GCATGCATGCCGTACCT 
CTGCGAAG-3'), RhiG-SphI-rv (5’-GCATGCAAACAGGAGTTGACGCGGCT 
CGG-3'), RhiE*-BamHI-fw (5’-GGATCCTCCGGTGAGCGCGTCGAG-3’) and 
RhiE*-EcoRI-rv (5'-GAATTCGGCCATTTCCTATGTCCCAGTCAGTAAGG-3’). 
The resulting PCR products were cloned into the pCR-Blunt II-TOPO vector 
(Invitrogen) and subcloned into pHis8-3 (ref. 30) and, in the case of the PPTase 
gene into pMAL-C2X (NEB), or in the case of RhiG into pQE70. This strategy 
yielded pSU3, pTB37, pTB39 and pTB57 containing the genes encoding PPTase, 
ACP, AT (RhiG) and KS-B (RhiE*), respectively. To coexpress the PPTase and ACP 
genes, pTB37 and pSU3 were restricted with EcoRI and HindIII, and the resulting 
839-base-pair (bp) fragment of pSU3 was ligated next to the terminator site of pTB37 
to generate pTB40. To warrant expression of both genes, a second ribosome-binding 
site (RBS) was inserted via two homologous primers. The RBS-1 (5’-P-AATT 
GAAGGAGATAT-3’) and RBS-2 (5’-P-AATTATATCTCCTTC-3’) (EcoRI site 
underlined, RBS in bold) primers were annealed together and inserted into EcoRI- 
restricted pTB40, resulting in pT B41. For production of the standalone B domain 
(3822-4133, GenBank entry CBW75249.1), the gene region encoding the B domain 
was amplified by RhiE-B-BamHI-fw (5'-GGATCCTCGATCGTCAATCCGCTGA 
TG-3?) and RhiE-B-EcoRI-rv (5’-GAATTCGGCCATTTCCTATGTCCCAGTCAG 
TAAGG-3’). The resulting PCR-product was ligated into pHis, yielding in pTB56. 
Finally, all expression plasmids were introduced into Escherichia coli BL21 (NEB), 
and, in the case of pTB39, into E. coli M15 (Quiagen). 

For production of the standalone KS domain two different constructs were 

designed. First, the region 3152-3661 (GenBank entry CBW75249.1) of the pro- 
tein sequence was expressed by insertion of a stop codon into pBU191 (RhiE’ in 
pHis8-3) using the primer pair (stop codon is highlighted in bold) RhiE- 
A3662STOP-fw (5’-ACCCAGAGCCATAGGACAGCGCCGGACAAATC-3’) 
and RhiE-A3662STOP-rv (5’-GATTTGTCCGGCGCTGTCCTATGGCTCTGG 
GT-3’), resulting in pTB49. Second, RhiE-KS with the KS-to-B linker region was 
expressed from 3152-3837 (GenBank entry CBW75249.1) by insertion of a stop 
codon into pBU191 using the primer pair (stop codon highlighted in bold ) RhiE- 
A3838STOP-fw (5’-ATCCACTGGTGGCATAGAACTGCTCGACTC-3’) and 
RhiE-A3838STOP-rv (5’-GAGTCGAGCAGTTCTATGCCACCAGTGGAT-3’), 
resulting in pTB50. 
Protein production. Transformants containing pTB39 were cultivated in LB 
medium at 27 °C. Immediately after reaching A¢oo nm of 0.3-0.5, protein express- 
ion was induced by addition of 1mM _ isopropyl-B-p-thiogalactopyranoside 
(IPTG), and cultivation was continued for 15h. 

E. coli transformants containing pSU3, pTB37, pTB41 or pTB57 were cultivated 
as follows. A 300-ml fermentation broth was inoculated with 30 ml ofa pre-culture 
(Acoonm = 1.6). After overnight growth, the glucose concentration reached the 
lower limit and was maintained by addition of 500 mgml ' glucose solution in 
a growth rate dependent dosage profile*’. At Agoo nm * 50, the protein production 
was induced by the addition of IPTG to a final concentration of 1 mM. After an 
additional cultivation of 4h, the cells were collected by centrifugation at 15,900g 
(Beckman Coulter) at 4°C for 20 min. The supernatant was removed and the 
resultant cell pellet was stored at —20 °C. 

Protein purification. The histidine-tagged recombinant apo/holo-ACP, RhiG 
and KS-B (RhiE*/RhiE*) were purified by similar protocols. In brief, after three 
cycles of cell disruption for 3 min using a MS73 sonotrode (Bandelin) at 15-20% 
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power the protein lysate (0.1-0.2g cell pellet per ml buffer) was dissolved in 
20 mM Tris buffer, pH 7.5, supplemented with 200 mM NaCl and 50 mM imida- 
zole. The sample was centrifuged, passed through a 0.45-u1m filter (Millipore) and 
loaded onto a 5-ml Protino Ni-NTA column (Macherey-Nagel) connected to an 
FPLC machine (Akta Explorer, Amersham Biosciences). Bound proteins were 
eluted using a 20 mM Tris buffer, pH 7.5, supplemented with 200 mM NaCl and 
500 mM imidazole. The resultant fractions were pooled, diluted (1:3) with 20 mM 
Tris buffer, pH 7.5, and directly loaded onto a 5-ml HiTrap Q HP column (GE 
Healthcare). Using a gradient of 30 column volumes (0-100%) of a 20 mM Tris 
buffer, pH 7.5, containing 1M NaCl the proteins were eluted in this anion- 
exchange step in a single fraction. Freshly prepared proteins were concentrated 
using Amicon Ultra-10k or 3-k filters (Millipore) and stored at 4 °C until use or, in 
case of long-term storage, supplemented with 50% glycerol and frozen at —80 °C. 
Protein purity and identity of the recombinant proteins was checked by MALDI- 
TOF/TOF and by PAGE ona 10% SDS gel, or, in case of the ACP, ona 12% SDS gel 
(Fig. 2B). 

In vitro phosphopantetheinylation of the ACP. Ina 100-1 reaction scale 10 1M 
apo-ACP were incubated together with 0.2 uM PPTase and 0.25 uM coenzyme A 
buffered in 100 mM Tris, pH 7.5, containing 12.5 mM MgCl, and 2.5 mM dithio- 
threitol. Conversion of apo- to holo-ACP was monitored by MALDI-TOF. The 
final recovery of the holo-ACP was accomplished by a Ni-NTA column step as 
described above. 

MALDI-TOF/TOF measurements. The MALDI-TOF machine was operated in 
the positive reflector mode. For control of the biosynthetic reaction acting on the 
ACP the following settings were used. In the range of 5,000-15,000 Da, 5,000 
spectra were recorded with a sampling rate of 1 giga-sample per second using 
flexControl 3.3 at a laser intensity of 50-90%. Calibration was performed using 
the protein calibration standard I (Bruker), and subsequent data evaluation was 
executed in flexAnalysis 3.3. Samples were prepared by mixing of 2 jt] sample with 
2ul of 100M 2',5’-dihydroxyacetophenone (contains 2.5144M diammonium 
hydrogen citrate) and spotted onto an anchor chip 800/384 T F target (Bruker). 
LC-ESI-MS measurements. To analyse malonylated ACP and acylated 
RhiE* (RhiE*-Ac) a LC-ESI-MS equipped with a ZORBAX 300SB-CN column 
(4.6 X 250mm, 5 tm) was used. The sample components were separated within a 
gradient of 30-98% solvent B (solvent A: 0.1% HCOOH in water, solvent B: 0.1% 
HCOOH in acetonitrile) in 26 min with a flow rate of 0.6mlmin |. The MS- 
device was used in the positive mode setting. 

In vitro reconstitution of the branching reaction. In a 20mM Tris-buffered 
(pH7.0) 40-l-scale reaction, 3 1M of KS-B was incubated with 166 uM ACP, 
0.2 uM RhiG, 730 uM malonyl-CoA and 100 UM (R,S)-(E)-S-(2-acetamidoethyl) 
5-hydroxyhex-2-enethioate (2) at 23°C with shaking at 400 r.p.m. in a thermo- 
mixer (Eppendorf). Analysis of the product formation on the ACP was carried out 
by MALDI-TOF/TOF as described above. 

For mass spectrometry analyses the reaction was terminated by addition of 
200 ul ethyl acetate, vortexing and centrifuging. The top organic phase was recov- 
ered by pipetting and the volatile ethyl acetate was removed by an upstream flow 
with nitrogen gas. The resulting pellet was resolved in 60 pl methanol and sub- 
jected to HRMS analysis (Exactive). 

To decipher the exact reaction mechanism for lactone formation the enzyme 
assay was performed with '*C-malonyl-CoA in analogy to the procedure described 
above. However, the reaction conditions needed to be adjusted to warrant stability 
of the branched reaction product bound to the ACP. Therefore, in this special case, 
the RhiG enzyme was omitted, as we found that the RhiE ACP domain can be 
malonylated in vitro in the absence of the trans-acting acyltransferase RhiG, albeit 
with a slower production rate. Furthermore, the holo-ACP concentration was 
increased to produce larger amounts of labelled ACP species. In detail, in a 
20 mM Tris buffered (pH 7.0) 900-l-scale reaction, 8 uM of KS-B was incubated 
with 440 uM ACP, 1.2mM malonyl-CoA and 1.2mM (R,S)-(E)-S-(2-acetami- 
doethyl)5-hydroxyhex-2-enethioate (2) at 23°C with shaking at 400r.p.m. for 
48h in a thermomixer (Eppendorf). The resulting product (3) was subsequently 
purified by size-exclusion chromatography using a HiLoad 16/60 Superdex 200 
column (Amersham Bioscience). During the full process the formation and quality 
of product (3) was controlled and analysed by MALDI-TOF. Finally, (3) was 
subjected to NMR measurements with an external reference tube containing 
tetramethylsilane (TMS). 

Mutagenesis of KS-B. RhiE” mutants were generated using the QuikChange II XL 
Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene) and pTB57 as the template. The fol- 
lowing primer pairs were used to create the corresponding mutants (mutated 
triplet is highlighted in bold characters). RhiE-C3228S-fw (5’-TCGATACCAT 
GTCCTCGTCGTCCTCGACCTGTA-3’), RhiE-C3228S-rv (5'-TACAGGTCGA 
GGACGACGAGGACATGGTATCGA-3’), RhiE-C3228A-fw (5'-TATCGATA 
CCATGGCCTCGTCGTCCTCGACCTGTA-3’), RhiE-C3228A-rv (5'-TACAG 
GTCGAGGACGACGAGGCCATGGTATCGATA-3’), RhiE-H3364A-fw (5'-C 
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CTATATCGAGGGCGCTGGCTCTGGCACCAAGC-3’), RhiE-H3364A-rv (5'- 
GCTTGGTGCCAGAGCCAGCGCCCTCGATATAGG-3’), RhiE-H3404A-fw (5'- 
ATCAAGTCGAATATCGGCGCCCTATTGGCGGCTTCGG-3’), RhiE-H3404A-rv 
(5'-CCGAAGCCGCCAATAGGGCGCCGATATTCGACTTGAT-3’), RhiE-Y3697F-fw 
(5'-CTGCTGGATTACGTCTTCAGTGGACGG-5’), RhiE-Y3697F-rv (5'-CCG 
TCCACTGAAGACGTAATCCAGCAG-3’), RhiE-D3876A-fw (5’-CCTCGCG 
ACGACCATTGCTAAAGCGCTCTACTTG-3’) and RhiE-D3876A-rv (5’-CAA 
GTAGAGCGCTTTAGCAATGGTCGTCGCGAGG-3’). 

Crystallization and structure determination. Initially, we crystallized the native 
RhiE’ protein including residues 3152-4179 and determined its structure (data 
not shown). Therefore, we performed crystal screening by sitting drop vapour 
diffusion at 4°C and 20°C using a Freedom Evo system (Tecan) resulting in 
several crystallization conditions. After several rounds of optimization, plate-like 
crystals were obtained in crystallization buffer I (15% (w/v) PEG 3350, 190 mM 
sodium malonate, pH 7.0) by streak seeding. These crystals are of space group P2, 
(a = 125.78 A, b = 145.28 A, c= 131.48 A, B = 97.43°) containing two dimers in 
the asymmetric unit and had a diffraction limit of 2.7 A. To evaluate potential 
structure models as templates for molecular replacement using PHASER”, the 
protein sequence was analysed with HHPred**. A CHAINSAW” and manually 
modified model of the KS3 domain of module 3 of the 6-deoxyerythronolide B 
synthase** was used as search model. After molecular replacement four-fold NCS- 
averaging was applied using RESOLVE”. The model was improved and completed 
with several cycles of model building with COOT” and refinement using 
REEMACS (ref. 38). The final model comprises three domains, a KS domain, a 
KS-to-B linker domain, and the B domain (Supplementary Fig. 3), but lacks the 
first 59 amino acids. Therefore, we decided to use a shorter construct comprising 
residues 3211-4133 in our follow-up experiments. 

RhiE* acylation for substrate cocrystallization. To visualize the polyketide sub- 
strate bound to RhiE*, the RhiE* protein fraction eluted from the anion-exchange 
column (see above) was supplemented with SNAC derivative 2. In detail, to 5 ml of 
the pure protein solution (5 mg ml‘), 70 pl of 2 (20 mg ml — | dissolved in meth- 
anol) were added, resulting in a 25-fold excess of the polyketide substrate. After 1 h 
incubation at 23 °C around 80% of the enzyme molecules were acylated (RhiE*- 
Ac) as shown by LC-ESI-MS (see above). The acylated protein was subsequently 
concentrated for size-exclusion chromatography using a Superdex S200/16/60 
column equilibrated with SEC-buffer (150 mM NaCl, 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5). 
X-ray structure determination of RhiE*. The truncated and acylated protein was 
crystallized at 20 °C by mixing the protein solution (5.4 mg ml‘) in a 1:1 ratio with 
crystallization buffer II (400 nl, 20% (w/v) PEG 2000 MME, 100mM Tris/HCl, 
pH8.5, 100 mM trismethylamine) and placed over the reservoir solution (100 pl 
crystallization buffer II). Plate-like crystals grew in six weeks to a final size of approxi- 
mately 200 X 100 X 20 pm”. Cryo protection was achieved by transferring the crystal 
into the crystallization buffer II containing glycerol (20% (v/v)) and trismethylamine 
(200 mM) before flash freezing in liquid nitrogen. The data set of KS-B was recorded 
at beamline XO6DA at the Swiss Light Source in Villigen, Switzerland. Data indexing, 


integration and scaling were performed with XDS and XSCALE”. Crystals of RhiE*- 
Ac are of the same space group P2, with slightly different cell dimensions of 
a= 125.51 A, b= 144.13 A, c= 131.30A, 6 = 96.65°, and diffracted up to 2.14A 
resolution. A rigid body refinement and simulated annealing using PHENIX” was 
used for phasing. The model was completed through several cycles of manual building 
with COOT, followed by refinement with REFMAC5. Water molecules were placed 
using COOT:Find_waters. The final refinement step involved TLS parameterization’! 
using 1 TLS group per protomer. The geometry of the final model was analysed with 
MOLPROBITY™. Final data statistics are summarized in Supplementary Table 1. 
Figures were generated using PYMOL”. 

Accession codes. The coordinates and structure factor amplitudes for RhiE* were 
deposited in the PDB database under accession code 4KC5. 

Chemical synthesis and characterization of chemical entities. See Supplementary 
Information. 
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The Stephen Hawking Centre at the Perimeter Institute in Waterloo hosts leading theoretical physicists from around the world. 


QUANTUM MECHANICS 


Waterloo gets physical 


After a decade of investment, physics research is thriving in Southern Ontario, Canada. 


BY HANNAH HOAG 


cc o home.” That’s what Robert Myers 

G= told when he turned up for his 

first day at the Perimeter Institute 

for Theoretical Physics in Waterloo, Canada. A 

mix-up meant that the newly founded research 
institute had no office space for its recruits. 

By the end of that day in 2001, Myers and the 
eight other Perimeter Institute physicists had 
relocated to the city’s old post-office building, 
which had just been vacated by a failed restau- 
rant. They installed desks on the top floor and 
blackboards in the former bar. The old billiards 
room became a seminar space, and Canada’s 
first independent theoretical-physics insti- 
tute was in business. “It was a simple start, but 


already it was a huge leap,” says Myers. 

Myers, who studies quantum gravity and 
string theory, had been recruited from a faculty 
position at McGill University in Montreal, Can- 
ada. Many of his colleagues worried that he was 
throwing away his career by joining an almost 
unknown institute with no university affiliation. 
But he had been won over by Perimeter’s vision 
of independence that would give scientists the 
space and time to think about time and space. 

The man behind the Perimeter Institute 
was Mike Lazaridis, co-founder of Research in 
Motion — the Waterloo-based company that 
developed the BlackBerry phone. Lazaridis had 
often spoken of his passion for physics, and in 
2000 he put his money where his mouth was, 
launching Perimeter with a Can$100-million 


(US$97-million) endowment. He wanted to 
transform Waterloo, in the province of Ontario, 
into Canada’s ‘quantum valley. 

The region already had academic and entre- 
preneurial strengths, and with Lazaridis’s 
money, it had the potential to become a phys- 
ics hub. Connections to nearby cities — most 
notably Toronto, 90 kilometres to the east — 
have helped it to pull in talent from around the 
world. Southern Ontario has become a physics 
destination. 


FORCE OF GRAVITY 

In 2004, the Perimeter Institute’s research staff 
moved into a sleek 6,000-square-metre struc- 
ture wrapped in black metal and glass. Seven 
years later, the institute almost doubled in > 
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> size with the Can$29-million Stephen Hawk- 
ing Centre, which provides research space and 
hosts the Perimeter Scholars International pro- 
gramme, a 10-month master’s course. 

Today, about 150 resident researchers work 
at the institute, including 20 faculty members 
and around 40 postdocs in nine research areas: 
condensed-matter physics, mathematical phys- 
ics, particle physics, cosmology, quantum fields 
and strings, quantum foundations, quantum 
gravity, quantum information and strong grav- 
ity. By 2018, there will be 50 faculty members at 
a range of career levels, and 50 postdocs. 

The institute offers tenure and tenure-track 
positions, and some faculty members are hired 
immediately after completing a postdoc. There 
are also 12 associate faculty members, who have 
joint appointments at nearby universities, with 
reduced teaching loads. Matthew Johnson is a 
cosmologist with a joint appointment at York 
University in Toronto. He enjoys teaching, but 
likes having more time for his research. “I get 
the best of both worlds,” he says. 

Perimeter struggled to bring in senior 
researchers at first. But in 2010, it announced 
the creation of research chairs funded through 
public-private partnerships. The first, the 
BMO Financial Group Isaac Newton Chair in 
Theoretical Physics, came with Can$4 million 
from BMO Financial Group, a bank based in 
Toronto, and Can$4 million from the Perimeter 
Institute, to cover lab-group salaries, travel and 
equipment for 10 years. In 2011, the post was 
filled by Xiao-Gang Wen, a condensed-matter 
theorist from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge. The institute aims 
to fill eight such chairs by 2018. 

Perimeter also offers a visiting-scholar pro- 
gramme for people interested in more tem- 
porary engagements. Postdocs and faculty 
members can invite collaborators to work at 
the institute for up to a year. “We can doa lot of 
work over e-mail and Skype, but there’s no sub- 
stitute for being in front of a blackboard with 
someone, says Kendrick Smith, a cosmologist 
who joined the institute in 2012 after a postdoc 
at Princeton University in New Jersey. 


QUANTUM GROWTH 

In 2002, Lazaridis got generous again. He 
donated Can$100 million to the University of 
Waterloo to launch the Institute for Quantum 
Computing (IQC), headed by quantum-infor- 
mation scientist Raymond Laflamme. In 2012, 
the institute moved into the 26,000-square- 
metre Quantum-Nano Centre, which it shares 
with the Waterloo Institute for Nanotechnol- 
ogy. The complex includes underground labs 
that minimize electromagnetic interference and 
vibration, and a fabrication facility for designing 
nanometre-scale structures. 

The IQC bridges theory and experimental 
physics, and researchers focus on computing, 
communication and sensing technologies, says 
Laflamme. The centre has 20 faculty mem- 
bers, 30 postdocs and more than 100 graduate 


students, and aims to increase the number of 
its faculty members and postdocs by about 
one-third in the next five years. Most early 
recruits were mathematicians or quantum 
information scientists, but the hiring emphasis 
is now shifting towards engineering, includ- 
ing nanotechnology and materials science, says 
Laflamme. 

The potential for close collaboration was 
what brought Matteo Mariantoni, who stud- 
ies superconducting quantum circuits, to the 
1QC after a postdoc at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. His start-up funding is 
comparable to what he might have received at 
a US university, he says, but he was won over by 
the number of IQC groups working on topics 
similar to his own. 


DENSE MATRIX 

The Perimeter Institute's funding and expertise 
has also boosted other academic institutions. In 
2005, McMaster University in nearby Hamil- 
ton paired with the institute to start a particle- 
physics theory group. 
The broader physics 
department plans to 
expand in the next 
five years, and to hire 
researchers studying 
condensed-matter 
physics, biophysics 
and astronomy and 
astrophysics to replace 
retiring scientists, says 
department chair 
David Venus. In the 


“When we past year, the Perim- 
unders tand eter Institute has also 
a piece of the advertised associate 
world, we can positions with the 
learn how nearby Western Uni- 
to control versity in London, 
it and build Ontario, and the Uni- 
technologies versity of Guelph. 

that have an The area’s largest 
impact. ” university has made 


its own contribu- 
tion. The University 
of Toronto launched the Centre for Quantum 
Information and Quantum Control in 2004, 
bringing together chemists, physicists, math- 
ematicians, computer scientists, material sci- 
entists and electrical engineers to collaborate 
on theoretical and experimental quantum 
research. 

Ten faculty posts have been filled in the past 
four years, mostly in electrical engineering, 
says Amr Helmy, a photonics researcher and 
director of the centre. Stephen Julian, chair of 
the university's physics department, says that 
hiring has slowed in the department at large 
since the 2008 economic downturn, but in the 
next few years he hopes to recruit two faculty 
members specializing in quantum optics and 
condensed-matter physics. 

The region’s job opportunities extend 


Raymond Laflamme 
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beyond academia. Technology firms includ- 
ing Google and the software company Open- 
Text have operations in Waterloo. Furthermore, 
Toronto is Canada’s business and financial 
centre, and banks including Scotiabank and 
BMO Financial Group are on the lookout for 
physicists and mathematicians willing and 
able to apply their expertise to the financial 
sector as quantitative analysts, or quants (see 
Nature 471, 255-256; 2011). “Physics offers a 
combination of building simple mathematical 
models and applying them to the real world. 
There's quite a big stream of people who go to 
work in the financial sectors after doing their 
PhD in physics,” says Julian. According to the 
American Institute of Physics in College Park, 
Maryland, 6% of physics PhD holders in the 
United States find their first permanent jobs 
in finance or business. (The Canadian Associa- 
tion of Physicists, based in Ottawa, does not 
have a recent survey of physics graduates, but 
says that the US numbers are representative.) 


START-UP CULTURE 

Waterloo welcomes start-ups, particularly in 
information and communication technology, 
says Iain Klugman. He is chief executive of 
Communitech, a technology hub in nearby 
Kitchener, which supports the commercializa- 
tion of innovative technologies through coach- 
ing and mentoring programmes. Two local 
university incubators, VeloCity at the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo and the Laurier Launchpad at 
Wilfrid Laurier University, also offer support 
to people wishing to spin off companies from 
their research. In the 2012-13 fiscal year, the 
region saw the launch of 474 digital-media, 
software and information-technology start- 
ups employing 711 people, and added 1,620 
technology jobs to existing companies, says 
Klugman. He says that some 83% of start-ups 
that open in the Waterloo area are still operat- 
ing after five years. 

In 2010, Laflamme co-founded Universal 
Quantum Devices in Waterloo to develop 
devices for quantum cryptography. There are 
few quantum start-ups in the region, but that 
is not down to a lack of entrepreneurial spirit 
among researchers, says Martin Laforest, 
senior manager of scientific outreach for the 
IQC. “What was missing was the capital, he 
says. There is some help on the way, however. 
In March, Lazaridis and Research In Motion 
co-founder Doug Fregin launched Quantum 
Valley Investments, a Can$100-million ven- 
ture-capital fund to support the commerciali- 
zation of advances springing from the quest for 
a quantum computer. 

“When we understand a piece of the world, 
we can learn how to control it and build tech- 
nologies that have an impact on society,’ says 
Laflamme. “Quantum information science is 
on that frontier” m 


Hannah Hoag is a freelance writer based in 
Toronto. 
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RUSSELL NECHES 


TURNING POINT 


Russell Neches 


Trained as a physicist, Russell Neches is 

now pursuing a PhD in microbial ecology. 

A believer in the do-it-yourself approach, 
Neches, of the University of California, Davis, 
wrote an algorithm to find a PhD adviser 
and manufactures lab supplies cheaply with a 
three-dimensional (3D) printer. 


Have you always been a do-it-yourselfer? 
Yes. I had a unique high-school experience at 
the Putney School in Vermont. It was a work- 
ing farm. I was one of 180 students growing 
all of our own food. That set the stage for my 
pursuit of practical, hands-on education. 


Was your undergraduate experience similar? 
I wanted something like my high school, but 
more sophisticated. I went to Northeastern 
University in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
switched majors three times, but not because 
Iwas lost. A programme with all the comput- 
ing and mathematics skills I was after did not 
exist, so I cobbled together those skills first in 
the computer-engineering programme, then 
in computer science, and graduated in physics. 


How did you go from physics to microbiology? 
Icame to the University of California, Davis, 
as a physics student, but I wanted more 
autonomy than I would have on a big research 
project such as the Large Hadron Collider. I 
absolutely did not want to work on weapons, 
so that did not leave many options. I decided 
to expand my search to see if there was a pro- 
ject that was not immediately obvious to me. 


How did you go about that? 

I co-opted some e-mail-filtering software that 
classifies similarities between texts, such as 
word frequencies. I trained it using two groups 
of papers — my own and papers I thought 
were interesting, and papers I did not like. I 
then used the software to classify papers writ- 
ten by Davis faculty members as interesting 
or not interesting. I had trained the software 
on pure physics, but it kept giving me papers 
on ecology and genomics because there are 
mathematical similarities between the fields, 
such as how they describe the time evolu- 
tion of spatial patterns for either particles or 
organisms. I was stunned. I was led to papers 
on metagenomics, and to Jonathan Eisen, who 
studies microbial ecology and evolution. 


Was it a good move for you? 

Definitely. Soon after I arrived in Eisen’s lab, 
I got the opportunity to visit the volcanic 
Kamchatka Peninsula in Russia, which is like 


Disneyland for microbial ecologists because 
there are so many different types of micro- 
bial metabolism in the region. I spent lots of 
time hiking around the Mutnovsky volcano, 
which erupted violently in 2000, sterilizing 
the region. I got more and more interested in 
figuring out how microbes got there. 


How have you used 3D printing? 

I am working in this weird space between 
ecology, genomics, maths and molecular biol- 
ogy, so there are nota lot of ready-made tools. 
If tools do exist, they are usually too expen- 
sive or not flexible enough for my needs. SoI 
bought a 3D printer to build tools for a frac- 
tion of the cost. For example, I printed an 
adapter that turns an automatic hammer into 
a bead grinder, which allowed me to do field- 
based DNA extraction. I have also used it to 
prototype a zero-gravity microtitre plate for 
use in Project MERCURRI, a citizen-science 
project about microbes on the International 
Space Station. Oddly, the thing that strucka 
nerve among readers of my blog was when I 
printed gel combs — pieces of plastic used in 
gel electrophoresis — for pennies compared 
to their usual US$50 price tag. 


How do you use social media to interact with 
the scientific community? 

Mainly to discuss research ideas. I used my 
blog and Twitter to seek input on my PhD pro- 
ject before my qualifying exams. I got inform- 
ative and humbling feedback. Some professors 
and graduate students e-mailed me papers I 
would not have known to look for; others 
suggested stronger and simpler experimental 
approaches. I did a test run on a world-class 
stage and I got world-class comments. m 


INTERVIEW BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


PHD STUDENTS 
Early publishers thrive 


Graduate students who publish frequently 
are most likely to continue publishing 
often throughout their careers, says a 
study (W. E. Laurance et al. Bioscience 

63, 817-823; 2013). The authors looked 
at 182 academic biologists across 

four continents, examining how their 
publication rates for the first 10 years 
after their PhDs were affected by factors 
such as pre-PhD publication rate and 
date of first paper. The best predictor of 
successful publication was how often 
scientists published before receiving their 
PhDs. “Publish early, publish often,” says 
lead author William Laurance, a biologist 
at James Cook University in Cairns, 
Australia. He advises young scientists to 
work with their lab heads to secure lead 
authorship whenever possible, and not to 
focus exclusively on competitive journals. 


PEER REVIEW 


Flawed data slip through 


Peer review is failing to ensure data quality, 
finds a study (R. D. Chiricho et al. J. Chem. 
Eng. Data http://doi.org/nzv; 2013). The 
analysis, led by the US National Institute 
of Standards and Technology (NIST), 
found that about one-third of papers 
submitted to five physical-chemistry 
journals between 2003 and 2013 contained 
erroneous or incomplete data, which can 
make it hard to replicate findings and 

can lead to poor regulatory decisions. 

Peer review does not have the capacity 

to evaluate the current flood of data, say 
co-authors Michael Frenkel and Robert 
Chirico, chemists at NIST in Boulder, 
Colorado. “The rate of errors is an 
elephant in the room,’ says Frenkel. 


FUNDING 
Help from industry 


Companies funded 4.9% of US academic 
research in 2011, down less than 0.3% 
from 2010, finds a report published on 

19 September by the US National Science 
Foundation (see go.nature.com/kc4g24). 
Medical sciences received the most 
industry money, at 39%; biology received 
11%, agricultural sciences 5% and 
environmental sciences 4%. Businesses 
including pharmaceutical, electronics and 
food-manufacturing firms fund academic 
research in part to establish relationships 
that allow “first pick of the good grad 
students’, says study co-author Brandon 
Shackelford, owner of Twin Ravens 
Consulting in Austin, Texas. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


QUIS CUSTODIET? 


BY BRIAN CLEGG 


Dictator since third schooling. 
Becz nudged Jono to stop him making 
bunny ears behind her head. “This is serious.” 

Jono gave his supercilious smile. “I know.’ 

The Dictator appeared on the wall, per- 
fectly groomed as always. [#32 WELCOMING 
NEUTRAL WITH A SLIGHT SMILE] “Good morn- 
ing. How can I help?” 

Becz forced herself not to smile back. She 
knew the Dictator was faking it. “We are 
unhappy.’ 

The smile gave way to a serious, con- 
cerned look. [#117 LISTENING, OPEN, SLIGHTLY 
upsET] “That's a great shame. What can I do 
to improve things for you?” 

Jono shuffled forward on his seat. “Weve 
been researching history.” 

[#1 LISTENING NEUTRAL] “That’s good. 
Acquiring knowledge is an important part 
of being human” 

“Okay,” said Becz quickly, too quickly, but 
she wanted to get her argument out before 
the Dictator could interrupt and shatter her 
chain of thought. “So when we looked at his- 
tory we found that dictatorships inevitably 
crush opportunities for intellectual curiosity 
and exploration, and that it is only through 
democracy that people can truly be free. You 
claim this is a perfect dictatorship, that you 
enable us all to live wonderful lives. Yet that 
clearly isn’t true because we're not satisfied. 
We want democracy. We want our say and 
you wont allow it.” 

[#312 UNDERSTANDING WITH A HINT OF SUPE- 
RIORITY, BUT NOT ENOUGH TO BE IRRITATING] 
“This is a perfect dictatorship. There is no 
restriction on your curiosity. You are encour- 
aged to question everything — that’s how we 
make things better. But you are mistaken if 
you think that enabling you to live wonder- 
ful lives means everyone will be happy all 
the time. That's simply not possible. Imagine 
you were the kind of person who could only 
truly be happy if you went around assaulting 
people. I couldn't allow it. A wonderful life is 
not total freedom.” 

“But how can this be a dictatorship if we 
can question things?” asked Jono. “That 
sounds like democracy.’ 

[#282 FIRM ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF NOT 
ENTIRELY COMFORTABLE FACTS] “Not at all. lam 
a dictator — the Dictator. What I say goes. You 
cant vote and change things. But I am also 
the perfect dictator. If your research turns up 
anything that will make things better within 


iE was the first time they had faced the 


Complete control. 


that framework, I will change things.” 

“And what if we can’t accept this?” said 
Becz. “Presumably you lock us up as politi- 
cal prisoners?” 

[#441 SLIGHT BAFFLEMENT WITH A HINT 
OF AMUSEMENT, THOUGH NOT ENOUGH TO BE 
OFFENSIVE] “Have you heard of any political 
prisoners?” 


“Well, no,” said Becz. “But presumably 
that’s because you control the media.” 

A quick shake of the head. [#222 Brisk 
AFFIRMATION] “I don't. Why would I? It’s like 
restraining curiosity, it only leads to discon- 
tent. Why do you insist on framing me as 
someone who doesn’t have your best inter- 
ests at heart? I am the perfect dictator. If you 
don't like it, you can always leave.” 

“Leave?” said Jono. “Is that some kind of 
subtle threat? Leave, as in leave life?” 

[#589 MILD EXASPERATION] “Of course not. 
Leave the world, is all I meant. As a perfect 
dictator I have found it useful to have a coun- 
try available for those who don't want to join. 
The unthinking democrats, the ‘me’ genera- 
tion. It used to be called Great Britain. A big 
enough island to have whatever society you 
like, but isolated from the civilized world. If 
you wish, you can be taken there.” 

“Ah,” said Becz, “A prison colony. We're 
back to political prisoners.” 

[#482 REACHING THE CRUX OF ARGUMENT 

TINGED WITH SADNESS] 


> NATURE.COM “You couldn't be fur- 
Follow Futures: ther from the truth. 
 @NatureFutures You can come back 


Ei go.nature.com/mtoodm © whenever you like. It’s 
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simply an option. What kind of perfect dicta- 
tor would I be if] didn't give you choice?” 

One month later, Becz and Jono sum- 
moned the Dictator again. [#100 GENUINELY 
DELIGHTED TO SEE SOMEONE] “Iam so pleased 
you decided to come back.” 

“We had to,” muttered Jono. “The Island 
was hell” 

[#99 QUIZZICAL HUMOUR REMINISCENT OF 
STEPHEN Fry] “But what did you expect? 
The whole point is that on the Island I have 
no control. There are limits — no armed 
excursions off the Island — but that’s only 
self-defence for the rest of us. That apart, the 
Island is shaped by democratic forces.” 

Becz shook her head. “You've tricked us. 
You must have. Everything those people 
in the old days believed made it clear that 
democracy was the only fair political system. 
You know, ‘Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people? How could they have 
got it so wrong?” 

[#42 WARM, ASSERTIVE YET SUPPORTIVE] 
“Because they lived in a different age. Lin- 
coln’s argument was made in the defence 
of democracy against hereditary power, 
something that became increasingly ironic 
in a country that would have father and son 
presidents. It was an argument of its time. 
No dictator back then could have been per- 
fect. Democracy was the best system until it 
willingly gave itself over to a perfect dicta- 
torship, because it was the right thing to do. 
Even then there were dissenters. You know 
what they called me back then?” 

“Big Brother,’ whispered Becz. 

[#419 RECALLING A FOND MEMORY WITH AN 
IMPORTANT LESSON ATTACHED] “Big Brother. 
Yet it didn’t stick. How could it? I'm not male. 
I’m not anything that Orwell could imagine. 
The only computers in 1948 when his book 
was written were adding machines. Don't 
feel sad. At this very moment] am talking to 
1.2 million individuals who all feel roughly 
the same as you. A few will stay on the Island, 
but most come back. And everyone who 
does is happy here. Why would they pos- 
sibly not be?” 

Becz sat silently as Jono went and got him- 
selfa drink. It was right of course, the Dicta- 
tor. There was, and could be, nothing better. 

But it wasn’t fair. m 
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